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PREFACE. 



• These tales were written in the interval of 
other avocations, for the use of the young Retof 
tive to whom they are inscribed, They embrace 
at the same time some attempt at a general view 
of Scottish History, with a selection of its more 
picturesque and prominent points. Having been 
found useful, to the young Person for whom the 
compilation was made, they are now given to the 
Public, in the h&pe that they may be a source of 
instructionfor others. The compilation, though 
professing to be only Tales, or Narratives from 
Scottish Chronicles, wiO, nevertheless, be found 
to contain a general idea of the history of that 
Country, from the period when it has general <ii»» 
terest. 

The compiler may here mention, that, after 
commencing his task in a manner obvious to thz 
most limited capacity, of which the Tale of Ma^ 
beth is an example he was led to take a different 
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mew of the subject, by finding that a style canst" 
derdbly more ehvaied was more interesting to his 
juvenile reader. There is no harm, but on the 
contrary there is benefit , in presenting a child 
with ideas somewhat beyond his easy and tmnte- 
diate comprehension. The d^ficidtits thus offered^ 
if not too great or too frequent, stimndate curi^ 
osity, and encourage exertion, 

Abbotsfobd, 
IOTA Oct. 18S7. 
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DEDICATION. 



TfO HUGH LITTLEJOHN, ESO. 

HtTCH RESrSCtED SIR, 

Although I have iu>t yet arrived at the teve* 
rend period of life which may put me once more^ 
on a level with yours, yet I find myself already 
better pleased to seek an auditor of your age,, 
who is usually contented to hear the same jtory 
repeated twenty times over, than ta attempt in-^ 
strueting the more critical hearers among my 
contemporaries, that are apt to object to any tale 
twice told. It is, therefore, probablie that had 
we been to remain near to each other, I shonld 
have repeated to you many of the stories con*, 
tained in this book more than once. Bat, since^ 
that has ceased to be the case, I havo nothing re* 
maining save to put them in this shape, in which 
you may read them aver as oitea as you have a 
mind. 

I have in this little book imitated one with 
which you are well acquainted,—^! mean the col* 
lection of Stories taken from the History Oi 
England, and which has been so deservedly 
popular. 

As you, however, happen to be a person of 
<iuick study^ and great penetration, it is my pur 
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PREFACE. 



^ These tides were nnitten in the interval of 
other avocations, for the use of the young Reta- 
tive to whom they are inscribed. They embrace 
at the same time some attempt at a general view 
of Scottish History, with a selection of its more 
picturesque and prominent points. Having been 
found useful, to the young Person for whom the 
compilation was made, they cure now given to the 
Public, in the h&pe that they may he a source of 
instruction for others. The compilation, though 
professing to be only Tales, or Narratives from 
Scottish Chronicles, will, nevertheless, be found 
to contain a general idea of the history of that 
Country, from the period when it has general in* 
terest. 

The compiler may here mention, thai, after 
commencing his task in a manner obvious to the 
^"^Bt Umited capacity, of which the Tale of Mac^ 

^th is an example he was led to take a different 
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view of the subject, by finding that a style const* 
derdbly more elevaied was more interesting to his 
juvenile reader. There is no harm, but on the 
contrary there is benefit, in jtresenting a child 
with ideas somewhat beyond his easy and imm^ 
diate comprehension. The difficulties thus offered, 
if not too great or too frequent, stimulate curi' 
outy, and encourage exertion. 

Abbotsford, 
lOth Oct. 18S7. 
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climbed over the wall in spite of all that the &o- 
tnans could do to oppose them. A man of Iha 
name of G rahame is said to have been the first 
soldier who got over, and the common people still 
call the remains of the wall Grahame's dike. 

Now the Romans, finding that this first wall 
could not keep out the Barbarians, (for so Ibey 
called the Picts aod the Scots,) thou^t they would 
give up a large portion of the country to them, and 
peihaps it might make them quiet So they binlt 
a new wall, and a much stronger one tiian the first, 
sixty miles farther back from the Picts and Scots. 
Yet the Barbarians made as many furious attacks 
to get over this second wall as ever they had done to 
break through the former. But the Roman aoldiexs 
defended the second wall so well, that the Scots and 
Picts could not break through it, though they often 
came round the end of the wall by sea, in boats 
made of ox hides stretched upon hoops, landed on 
Uie other side, and did very much mischief. In 
the meantime, the poor Britons led a very unhappy 
life ; for the Romans, when they subdued tnexr 
country, had taken away all their larms, and they 
had lost the habit of using them, or of defending 
themselves, and trusted entirely to the protection 
of the Romans. 

But at this time great quarrels, and confusion, 
and wars, took place at Rome. So the Roman 
Emperor sent to the soldiers whom he had madn* 
tained in Britain, dnd ordered that they should im- 
mediately return to their own country, and leave 
the Britons to defend their wall as well as they 
could, against their unruly and warlike neighbours, 
the Picts and Scots. The Roman soldiers were 
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vetf sorry for the poor Britons^ but they could do 
no more to help them than by repairing the wall of 
delence. They therefore built it all up, and made* 
it as strong as if it were quite new. And then they 
took ta their ships, and left the island., 

After the departure of the Romans, the Brit6ns 
were quite unable to protect thewall against the 
BaibariaBs ; for, since their conquest by the Ro- 
mans, they bad become a weak and cowardly peo- 
ple. So the Picts and the Scots wasted and de- 
stroyed their country, and took away their boys 
and girls to be slaves, and seized upon their ^eep, 
and upon their cattle, and burnt their houses, and 
did th^in every sort of mischief. Thus at last the 
Britons, finding themselves quite unable -to resist 
tiiese barbarous people, invited into Britain to their 
assistance a number of men from Germany, who 
were called Anglo-Saxons. Now, these were a. 
Terr brave and warlike people, and they came in 
ibek ships from Germany, and landed in the south 
pait of Britain, and helped the Britons to fight 
vnti the Scots and Picts, and drove them back 
agtin into the hills and ^tnesses of their own 
cotntry , to the north of the wall which the Romans 
billt ; and they were never afterwards so trouble- 
some to their neighboms. 

But the Britons were not much the better for the 
defeat of their northern enemies ; for the Saxons, 
when they had come into Britain, and saw what a 
l^eautiful rich country it was, and how the people 
Wise not able to defend it, resolved to take the 
la^d to themselves, and to make the Britons their 
ahves and servants. The Britons were veiy un-« 
^iriUing to liave tl^ir QQuptiy tak^n.from them by 
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the people they hiul called in to help (hem, audio 
strove to oppose them; but the Sajtons wife 
stronger ana more walrlike than diejr, and ddeaied 
them so often, that they at last got possession of 
all the level and flat land in the soum part of Byi- 
tain. However, the bravest part of the Brit#ns 
fled into a very faiOy part of Britain, which is caB« 
ed Wales, and there they defended themselres 
against the Saxons for a great many ^ears ; and 
their descendants stil] speak the ancient Brilbh 
language, called Welsh. In the mean time, Ufae 
Anglo-Saxons spread themselves throughool all 
the south part of Britain, and the mane of the 
country was changed, and it was no longer cdled 
Britain, but England ; which means the land cf tiie 
Ando-Saxons, who had conquered it. 

Whik the Saxons and Britons were thus flghting^ 
together, the Scots and &e Picts, after they Imd 
been driven back behind the Roman wall, s1ck> 
quarrelled and fought between themselves ; andat 
last, after a great many battles, the Scots got coASh 
pletely the better of tlie Picts. The common peo-* 

gle say that the Scots destroyed them entire^; 
ut I think it is not likely that niey could kiU such 
great numbers of people. Tet it is certain th^ 
must have slain many, and driven others oitt of the 
country, and made the rest their servants and 
slaves ; at least the Picts were never heard of (d 
history after these great defeats, and the Sects 
gave their own name to the north part of IMtali, 
as the Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, did to the sodth 
part : and so came the name of Scotland, the laMl 
of the Scots ; and England, the land of the Ei^ 
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Other, first by the river Tweed, then by a great 
twige of hills and wildernesses, and then by a 
bijanch of the sea called the Frith of Solway. 
^e division is not very far from the M Roman 
'wall* The wall itself has been long suffered to go 
to ruins ; but, as I have already said, there are 
seme parts of it still standing, and it is curious to 
see how it runs as straight as an arrow over hi^ 
hjlJs, and through great bogs and morasses. 

Tou see, therefore, that Britain was divided be- 
tiiveen three different nations, who were enemies 
to each other. — There was '^ England, which was 
the richest and best part of the island, and which 
'w^ inhabited by the English. Then there was 
Scotland, full of hills and great lakes, and difficult 
and * d^mgerous precipices, wild heaths, and great 
morasses. This country was inhabited by the 
Scots, or Scottish men. And there was Walelr, 
wbere the remains of the ancient British had fled, 
to, obtain safety from the Saxons. 

. The Welsh defended their country for a long 
time, but the English got possession of it at last. 
Bat they were not able to become masters of Scot- 
land, though they tried it very oflen. The two 
countries were under diflbrent kings, who fought 
together very often and veiy desperately; and 
thus you see the reason why England and Scot- 
land, thou^ making parts of the same island, 
ivere for a long time great enemies to each other. 
Papa will show you the two countries on the map, 
and you must take notice how Scotland is all fiill 
of hOls, and wild moors covered with heather.-^ 
But now I thidc upon it, Mr. Hugh Littlejohn is a 
traveller, and has seen Scotland and England too 

2* 
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with his own eyes. However, it will do no haim 
to look at the m^. 

The Enghflh are very fond of their fine countiy ; 
they call it Old England, and think it the finest 
land that the sun smnes upon. And the Scots sre 
also very proud of their own country, with its great 
lakes ami mountains ; and, in the old language of 
the country, they caU it " The land of the lakas 
and mountains, and the hrave men ;'' and ofloi, 
also, the Land of Cakes, because the people lire 
a good deal upon cakes made of oatmeal, instead 
of wheaten Weed. But both England and ScH- 
laod are now parts of the same kingdom, and there 
is no use in asking which is the best country, or 
has the bravest men. 

This is but a dull chapter, Mr. Littlejohn. But 
as we are to tell many stories about Scotland ind 
England, it is best to learn what sort of countr»s 
we are talking about. The next story shall be 
mote entertaiiung. 
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The Siory of Machtih. 



Soon afier the Seots and Picts had becosie one 
people^ as I tdd you before, there was a Kiag Of 
Sootland called Duncaxi, a very good old man. 
He had two aons ; one was called Malc<to, and 
the other Donaldbane. But King Diincan wa0 
too old to lead out his anny to battle, and his sona 
were too young to help him« 

At this tipue Scotland, and indeed France and 
England, and all the other countries of Europe, 
were much harassed by the Danes* These were 
a very fierce, warlike peq>le, who sailed from one 
place to another and landed iheir armies on the 
coast, burning and destroying every tinng wherever 
ikey came* They were heathens, and did not be- 
lieve in the Bible, but thought of nothing but bat- 
tle and slaughter, and making plunder. When 
they came to countries where £e inhabitants were 
cowardly, they took p6ssessioii of the land, as I 
told you the oazons to<^ possession of Britain. 
At oiher times, they landed with their soldiers, 
took what sp<Hl they could find, burned the housea, 
end thengot on board, hoisted sails^ and away 
again. "Aey did so much mischief, (hat peop» 
put up prayers to God in the churches to deliver 
them firom th^ rage of the Danes. 
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Now, it happened in King Duncan's time, Uiat a 
great fleet of these Danes came to Scotland and 
umded their men in Fife, and threatened -io take 
possession of that province. So a numerous Scot- 
tish army was levied to go to fight with them. The 
King, as I told 70U, was too old to command his 
arpiy, and his sons were too young. So he sent 
out one of his near relations, who was called Mac- 
beth; he was son of Finel, who was Thane, as it 
was called, of Glamis. The governors of pro- 
vinces were at that time, in Scotland, called 
Thanes ; they were aflerwaids termed Earls. 

This Msjcbeth, who was a brave soldier, put 
himself at the head of the Scottish army, and 
marched against the Danes. And he carried with 
him a relation of his own, eaUed Banquo, who was 
Thane of Lochaber, and was also a very brave 
man. So there was a great battle fought between 
the Danes and the Scots, and Macbeth and Ban- 
quo defeated the Danes, and drove them back to 
fheir slnps, leaving a great many of their soldiem 
both killed and wounded. Then Macbeth and his 
army marched back to a town in the North of 
Scodand, called Forres, rejoicing on account of 
flieir victory; 

Now there lived at this time three old women in 
the town of Forres, iiiiom people thought were 
witches, and supposed they could tell what was to 
come to pass. Nobody would believe such folly 
now-a-days, except low and ignorant creatures, 
such as those who consult gipsies in order to have 
their fortunes told ; but in those early times the 
people were much more ignorant, and even great 
men, like Macbeth, believed that such persons 9$ 
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ifaese witches of Forres could teH what was to 
come to pass afterwards, and listened to the non- 
sense they told them, as if the old women had 
really been prophetesses. The old women saw 
that they were respected and feared, so that they 
were tempted to impose upon people, by pretend* 
ing to tell what was to happen to them, and they 
got presents for doing so. 

So the three old women went and stood by the 
^^rayside, in a great moor or heath near Forres, 
and waited till Macbeth came up. And then, step- 
ping before him as be was marching at the head of 
faia soldiers, the first woman said. ^< All hail, Mac- 
beth— 4iail to thee. Thane of Glamis." The se- 
cond said, <' All hail, Macbeth — liail to thee, Thane 
of Cawdor." Then the third, wishing to pay him 
a higher compliment than the other two, said, << All 
bail, Macbeth, that shall be King of Scotland." 
Macbeth was very much surprised to hear them, 
give him these titles ; and while he was wondering 
what they could mean, Banquo stepped forward, 
and asked them whether they had nothing to tell 
about him as well as about Macbeth. And they 
s^d that he should not be so great as Macbeth, 
but that though he himself should never be a king, 
yet his children should succeed to the throne of 
Seotland, and be kings for a great number of 
years. 

Before Macbeth was recovered fi'om his sur- 
prise, there came a messenger to tell him that his 
fattier was dead, so that he was become Thane of 
Gbunis by inheritance. And there came a second 
messenger from the King, to thank Macbeth fo^ 
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the g£<^&t victory oyer the Danes, and tell him that 
die Thane of Cawdor had rehelied against the 
King, and that the King had taken his office from 
him, and had sent to make Macbeth Thane of 
Cawdor as well as Glamis. Thus the two first old 
women seemed to be right in giving him these two 
titles. I dare say they knew something of the 
death of Macbeth's father, and that the government 
of Cawdor was intended for Macbeth, though he 
had not heard of it 

However, Macbeth seeing a part of their words 
come to be true, began to think how he was to 
bring the rest to pass, and make himself King, as 
well as Thane of Glamis and Cawdor. And Mac- 
beth had a wife, who was a very ambitious wicked 
woman, and when she found out that her husband 
thought of raising himself up to be King of Scot- 
land, she encouraged him by all means in her 
power, and persuaded him that the only way to get 
possession of the crown was to kill the good old 
king, Duncan. Macbeth was very unmolling to 
commit so great a crime, for he knew what a good 
king Duncan had been, and he recollected how he 
was his relation, and had been always very kind to 
him, and had intrusted him with the command of 
his umy, and had bestowed on him the government 
or Thanedom of Cawdor. But his wife continued 
telUng him what a foolish cowardly thing it was in 
him not to take the opportunity of making himself 
King, when it was in his power to gain what the 
witches promised him. So the wicked advice of 
'4iis wife, and the prophecy of these wretched old 
vromen^ at Ja^t brought Mucbeth to tlunk of Qiur» 
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dering his King and his friend. The way in which 
he accomplished his crime, made it still more abo- 
minahle. 

Macbeth invited Duncan to come to visit Urns 
at a great castle near Inverness ; and the good 
King, who had no suspicions of his kinsman, ac-* 
cepted the invitation very willingly. Macbeth and 
his lady received the King and all his retinue with 
much appearance of joy, and made a great feast, 
as a sul^ect would do to make his King welcome. 
About the middle of the night, the King desired to 
go to his apartment, and Macbeth conducted him 
to a fine room, which had been jirepared for him. 
Now, it was the custom, in those burbarous times, 
that wherever the King slept, two armed men slept 
in the same chamber, in order to defend his person, 
in case he should be attacked by any one during the 
night. But the wipked Lady Macbeth had made 
these two watchmen drink a great deal of wine, 
and had besides put some drugs into the liquor, so 
that when they went to the lOiog's apartment ikey 
both fell asleep, and slept so soundly, that nothing 
could awaken them. 

Then the cruel Macbeth came into King Dnn^ 
can's bed*room about two in the morning. It was 
a tefiible stormy night ; but die noise of the wind 
and of the thunder could not awaken the King, as 
he was old and weary with .his journey; neitiier 
could it awaken the two sentinels. They all slept 
soundly. So Macbeth having come into the room, 
and stepped gently over the floor, he took the two 
dirbi which belonged to the sentinels, and stabbed 
poor old King Duncan to the heart, and that so eA 
fecitually, that he died without giving even a groan. 
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Then Macbeth put die bloody dagigers mto liM> 
hands of the sentmeby and he daubed liieir &c«8 
over with blood, that it might appear as if they Imd 
comniitted the murder; Macbeth was fii^toied 
at what he had done, but his wife made hmi wftA 
his hands and go to bed. 

Early in the morning, liie nobles and gentlemen 
who attended on the £ng, assembled in the great 
haU of the caade, and tlwire they began to t^ of 
what adi»adful storm it had been tiie ni^ before. 
But Macbetii could scarcely understand what ibay 
said, for he was thinking on something much worae 
and more frightful than the storm, and was wea- 
dering what would be said when tlwy heard of the 
murder. They waited lor some time, but finding 
the King did not eome from bis apartmei^ c»e of 
the ndiyfemen went to see whether he was well er 
not But when he came into ^ room, he fotttd 
poor King Bunom lying stii^ and cold, end bloodjfF, 
and the two sentinels, wkh their <&rks or daggero 
coveeed widi blood, botii last asleep. As soon as 
die Scottish noUes saw this teinUe sight, thej^ 
were greatly. astonished and enraged; and Miw^ 
beth made beheye as if he w^re more enr^ed tliaai 
any of them, and, drawing his sword, before vay 
one could preTeot him, he killed the ti^o attendants 
of ii» King v<^ fl^pt in <lie bedf-ehandier, ftB* 
tending to mink* they had been guBty of murdering 
iEiag Duncan. 

When Madcdlm and Ponaldbane, the two aons 
of the good King, saw their father slain in this 
l9tieoge nuaiiner widiin Maebeth's casde, tfa^lMi- 
came afiaid that tii^ mtfht be pat to deathlike^ 
wise, nad fled away out of Scotland ; for notwitb^ 
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standing all the excuses which he could make, they 
still believed that Macbeth had killed their father. 
Don9ldbane fled into some distant islands, but 
Malcpfafn, the eldest son of Duncan, went to the 
court of England, where he begged for assistance 
from the English King, to place him on the throne 
of Scotland as his father's successor. 

In the meantime, Macbeth took possession of 

the kingdom of Scotland, and thus all his wicked 

wishes seemed to be fidfilled. But he was not 

happy. He began to reflect how wicked he had 

been in killing bos friend and benefactor, and how 

some odier person, as ambitious as he was himself, 

might do the same thing to him. He remembered, 

too, that the old Women had said, that the children 

of Banquo should succeed to the throne after his 

death, and therefore he concluded that Banquo 

might be tempted to conspire againsl him, as he 

bad himself done against King Duncan. The 

wicked always think other people are as bad as 

themselves. In order to prevent this supposed 

danger, he hired ruflians to watch in a wood, where 

Banquo and his son Fleance sometimes used to 

walk in the evening, with ins^ctions to attack 

them, and kill both father and son* The villains 

did as they were ordered by Macbeth ; but while 

they were kilting Banquo, the boy Fleance made 

his escape from'their wicked haads, and fled from 

Scotland into Wales. And it 9 said, that long 

afterwards, his children came to possess the Scot* 

tidiv crown. 

Kacbc^ was npt the more happy that he had 
slain his brave friend and cousin Banquo. He 
knew that men began to suspect the wicked deeds 
you h 3 
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which he had done, and he was constantly 
that some one would put him to death as he had 
done his old sovereign, or that Malcolm woo]dt>b- 
tain assistance from the King of England, and 
come to make war against him, and take from him 
the Scottish kingdom. So, in this great perplexity 
of mind, he thought he would go to the old women, 
whose words had first put into his mind the desire 
of becoming a king. It is to be supposed, that he 
oiSered them presents, and that they were conning 
enough to study how to give him some answer, 
which should make him condnue in the belief that 
they could prophesy what was to happen in future 
times. So they answered to him that he should 
not be conquered or lose the crown of Scotfamd, 
until a great forest, called Bimam Wood, should 
come to attack him in a strong castle situated on 
a high hill called Dunsinane. Now, the hill oC 
Dunsin^ne is upontiie one side of a valley, and the 
forest of Bimam is upon tho other, lliere are 
twelve miles distance betwixt them, and besides 
that, Macbeth thought it was impossible ^t &e 
trees could ever come to the assault of tiie casde. 
He tiierefore resolved to fortify his castle on tii6 
hill of Dunsinane very strongly, as being a [^c« 
in which he would always be sure to be safe. For 
this purpose he caused all his great nobflity and 
Thanes to send in stones, and wood, ond other 
Chings wanted in building,. and to drag them wiA ' 
oxen up to the top of the steep hill where he was 
building the castle. 

jNow, among other nobles who were obliged to 
send oxen, and horses, and materials, to this labo- 
rious ivoib, was one called Macduff, the Thane of 
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l^ife. Macbeth was afraid of this Thanei fm* h» 
-was yeiy powerful, and was accounted botii brave 
snd wise ; and .Macbeth thoudit he would most 
probably join with Prince Malcoim, if ever he 
should come from England with an army. The 
King, therefore, had a private* hatred against the 
Tliane of Fife, which he kept concealed from all 
men, until he should have some opportunity ol put- 
ting him to death, as he had done Duncan and 
Banquo. Macduff, on his part, kept upon his 
guard, and went to the King's court as seldom as 
he could, tHinking himself never safe unless while 
in his own castle of Eennoway, which is on the 
coast of Fife, near to the mouth of the Frith of 

Forth. 

It happened, however, that the King had sum- 
inoned several of his nobles, and Macduff, the 
Thane of Fife, amongst otiiers, to attend him at 
his new castle of Dunsinane ; and they were all 
obliged to come, none dared stay bdiind.- Now, 
the King was to give the nobles a great entertaii;- 
inent,' and preparations were made for it. In 
the meantuue, Macbeth rode out with a few at- 
londants, to. see the oxen drag the wood and the 
atones up the hill, for enlarging and strengthening 
^e Castle, ko ihey saw most of the oxen trudg- 
ing up the hill with' great difficulty, for the ascent 
js very steep, and the burdens were heavy, and the 
weather was extremely hot. At length Macbethsaw 
a pair ^f oxen so tired that they could go no far- 
thw up thehill, but fell down under their load. Then 
the King was very angry, and demanded to know 
who it was among ^s Thanes that had sent oxen 
00 weak and so unfit for labour, when he hod so 
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much work for them to do. Some one relied -diai 
the oxen belonged to Macduff^ the Thane of File. 
^^Then,'' said the King in great anger, << since the 
Thane of Fife sends such worthless cattle as tbese 
to do my labom', I will put his own neck into the 
yoke, and make him drag the burdens himself!'^ 

There was a friend of Macduff who heard these 
angry expressions of ikiQ King, and hastened to 
communicate them to the Thane of Fife, who was 
walking in the hall of the King's castle while din- 
ner was preparing. The instant that Macduff 
heard what uie King had said, he knew he had no 
time to lose in maMng his escape ; for wheneTor 
Macbeth threatened to do mischief to any one, he 
was sure to keep his word. 

So Macduff snatched up from the table a loaf of 
bread, called for his horses and his servants, and 
was gallopiiiff back to Yob own province of Fife be- 
fore Macbeth and the rest of the nobility were re- 
turned to the castle. The first question which the 
King asked was, what had become of Macduff? and 
being informed that he had fled from Dunsinane, 
he ordered a body of his guards to attend him, and 
mounted on. horseback himself to pursue the 
Thane, with the purpose of putting him to death. 

Macduff, in &e meantime, fled as fast as horses' 
feet could cany him ; but he was so ill provided 
with money for his expenses, that, when he came 
to the great ferry over the river Tay, he had ao- 
^^omg to give to the boatmen who took him across, 
excepting the loaf of bread which he had taken 
from the King's table. The place was called, 
for a long time afterwards, the Ferry of tho 
Iioaf. 
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When Macduff got into his province of Fif^, 
which is on the other side of the Tay, he rode on 
faster than before, towards his own castle of Ken- 
noway, whidi, as I told you, stands close by thd 
sea-side ; and when he reached it, the King and his 
guards were not far behind him. Macduff (xrdered 
his wife to shut the gates of the castle, draw up 
the drawbridge, and on no account to permit the 
King or ai^y of bis soldiers to enter. In the mean- 
time, he went to the small harbour belonging to 
the castle^i and caused a ship which was lying there 
to be fitted out for sea in all haste, and got on 
board himself, in order to esci^ from Macbeth. 

In the meantime, Macbeth summoned the lady 
to Bunrender the castle, and to deliver up her hus- 
band. But Lady Macduff, who was a wise and a 
brave woman, made many excuses and delays, un- 
til she knew that her husband was safely on board 
the ship, and had sailed from the harbour* Then 
^ she spoke boldly from the wall of the castle to the 
King, who was standing before the gate still de- 
wMwding entrance, with many threats of what he 
would do if Macduff was not given up to him. 

<< Do you see," she said, '' yon white sail upon 
the sea? Tender goes Macduff to the Court of 
En^and. Tou w2l never see him again, till he 
comes back with young Prince Malcolm to pull 
tou down from the throne, and to put you to death. 
I on will never be able to put ^our yoke, as you 
threatened, on the Thane of Fife's neck.'' 

Some say that Macbeth was so much incensed 
at this bold answer, that he and his guards attack- 
ed the Castle and took it, killing the brave lady anil 
an whom they found there. - But others say* and I 
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The Feftdal System, and (he AarmcM Cimquesi4 



The conduct of Edward the Confessor, King 
of England, in the story of Macbeth, was very 
generous and noble. He sent a large army and 
his general Siward to assist to dethrone the tyrant 
Macbeth, and to place Malcolm, the son of Ike 
murdered King Duncan, upon the throne; and 
we have seen how, with assistance of Macdufi^ 
they fortunately succeeded. But King Edward 
never thought of taking any part of Scotland to 
himself in the confusion occasioned by the inva- 
sion ; for he was a good man, and was not ambi- 
tious or covetous of what did not belong to bim. 
It bad been well both for England and Scotland 
' that there had been more such good and moderate 
kings, as it would have prevented many great 
quarrels, long wars, and terrible bloodshed. 

But good King Edward the Confessor did not 
leave any children to succeed him on the throne. 
He was succeeded by a king called Harold, who 
was the last monarch of the Saxon race that ever 
reigned in England. The Saxons, you recollect, 
had conquered the Britons, and now there came a 
new enemy to attack the Saxons. These were 
the Normans, a people who came fix)m France^ 
.but were not origiiially Frenchmen. Their fore,- 
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fathers were a colony of (hose Northern piratesv 
-whom we mentioned before as plundering idl the 
sea-coasts which promised them any booty. . They 
were freqaently called Northmen or Normans. 
A large body of them landed on the north part of 
France, and compelled the King of that country 
to yield up to them the possession/ of a large ter- 
ritory, or province, called Neustria, the name of 
which was changed to Normandy, when it became 
the property of these Northmen, or Normans. 
This province was governed by the Normaa 
chie^ who was called a Duke, from a Latin word 
signifying a generaL He exercised all the pow« 
ers of a king within his dominions of Normandy,, 
but, ih consideration ef his being possessed of a 
part of the territories of France, he acknowledged 
the king of that country for his sovereign, and be* 
came what was called his vassal. 

This connexion of a king as sovereign, with -his 
princes and great men as vassals, must be attend- 
ed to and understood, in order that you may com- 
prehend the history which follows. • A great king, 
or sovereign prince, gave large provinces, or 
grants of land^ to his dukes, earls, and noblemen, 
and each of them possessed nearly as much pow- 
er, within his own district, as the king did in the 
rest of his dominions. But then the vassal^ 
whether duke, eari, or lord, or whatsoever he was, 
was obliged to come with a certain number of men 
to assist die sovereign, when he was engaged in 
war ; and in time of peace, he was bound to at- 
tend 01^ his court when summoned, and do homage 
to him — that is, acknowledge that he was has 
master and liege lord. In like manner, the vas« 
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sols of the crown, as they were called, divided 
the lands which the king had given them into ea- 
tales, which they bestoWed on knights and gen- 
tlemen, whom they thought fitted to follow tnem 
in war, and to attend them in peace ; for they, 
too, held courts, and administered justice, each 
in his own province. Then the knights and gen- 
tlemen, who had these estates from the great no- 
bles, distributed the property among an inferior 
class of proprietors, some of whom cultivated the 
land themselves, and others by means of husband- 
men and peasants, who were treated as tf sort of 
slaves, being bought and sold like brate beasts^ 
along with the farms which they laboured. 

Thus, when a great king, like that of France or 
England, went to war, lie summmied all his crown 
vassals to attend him, with the number of armed 
men corresponding to his Fief, as it was called, 
that is, the territory which had been granted to 
each of them. The prince, duke, or earl, in or- 
der to obey the summons, called upon all the gen- 
tlemen to whom he had given estates, to attend 
his standard with their followers in arms. The 
gentlemen, in their turn, called on the Franklins, 
a lower order of gentry, and upon the peasants, 
knd thus the whole force of the kingdom was as- 
sembled in one array. This system of holding 
lands for militaiy service, that is, for fighting for 
the sovereign when called upon, was calkd the 
Feudal Ststeih. , It was' general through all 
Europe for a great many ages. - 

But as many of these great crown vassals, as, 
for example, the Dukes of Normandy, became 
extremely powerful, they were in the custom of 
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tntfking peace and war at their own hand, without 
the knowledge or consent of the King of France, 
their sovereign. In the same manner, the vftssals 
of tiiese great dukes und princes frequently made 
war on each otiier, for war was the business of ' 
every one ; while the poor bondsman, who culti- 
vated the ground, was subjected to the greatest 
hardships, and plundered and ill-treated by which- 
ever side had tiie better. The nobles and gentle- 
meii fought on horseback, arraj^d in armour of 
sjteel, ricUy ornamented with gold and silver, and 
were called knights or squires. They used long 
lances, with which the^ rode fiercely against each 
other, ahd swords, and clubs or maces, to fight 
liand to hand, when th^ lance was broken. Infe- 
rior persons fought on foot, and were armed with 
bows and arrows, which, according to their form, 
were called long-bows or cross-bows, and served 
to kill men at a distance, instead of guns and can- 
non, 'which were not then invented. The poor 
liusfoandmen were obliged to come to the field of 
battle with such arms as they had, and it was no 
uncommon thing to see a few of these knights and 
squires ride over and put to flight many hundreds 
of them ; for the gentry were armed in complete 
armour, so that tliey could receive little hurt, and 
the poor peasants had scarce clothes sufficient to 
cover them. Tou may see coats of the ancient 
armour preserved in the Tower of London and 
elsewhere, ds matters of curiosity. 

It was not a very happy time this, when there 
•was scarcely any law, but tli6 strong took every 
thing ffom the weak at their pleasure ; for as al- 
most all the inhabitants of the country were 
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obliged to be soldiers, it naturally followed that 
tbey were engaged in continual figbting. 

The great crown-vassals, in particular, made 
constant war upon one anpther, and sometimes 
upon tbe sovereign himself, though to do so was 
to forfeit their fiefs, or the territories which he 
had bestowed upon them. But Uiey took the op- 
portunity, when they were tolerably certain that 
ha would not have strength sufficient to punish 
them. In short, no one could maintain his right 
longer than he had the power of defending it ; 
and this induced the more poor and helpless to 
throw themselves under the protection of the 
brave and powerful — acknowledge themselves 
their vassals and subjects, and do homage to 
them, in order that they might obtain then: safe- 
guard. 

While things were in this state, WiHiam, the 
Duke of Normandy, and the leader of that valiant 
people, whose ancestors had conquered that pro- 
vince, began, upon the death of good King Edr 
ward the Confessor, to consider the season as &• 
vourable for an attempt to .conquer the wealthy 
kingdom of England. He pretended King Ed- 
ward had named him his heir ; "hui his surest reli« 
ance was upon a strong army of hid brave Nor- 
mans, to whom were joined many knights and 
squires from distant countries, who hop<^ by as- 
sisting this Duke William in his proposed con- 
quest, to obtain from him good English estatea, 
under the regulations which I have described. 

The Duke of Normandy landed in Sussex in 
th^ y^ar on^ thousand and sixty-six, afler the 
birth of our blessed Saviour. He had an army 
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4if sixty thousand chosen men for accomplishing 
his bold enterprise* Harold, who had succeeded 
£dward the Confessor on the throne of England, 
had been just engaged in repelling an attack upon 
England by the Norwegians, and was now called 
upon to oppose this new and more formidable in- 
vasion. The armies of England and Normandy 
engaged in a desperate battle near Hastings, and 
the victory was long obstinately contested. Tho 
Normans had a great advantage, from having 
amongst them large bands of archers who used 
the long-bow, and greatly annoyed the English, 
who had but few bow«men to oppose them ; yet 
the victory remained doubtful, though the battle 
had lasted from nine in the morning until the close 
<»f the day, when an arrow pierced through King 
Harold's head, and he fell dead on the spot. Tho 
Engtish then retreated from the field, and Duke 
William used his advantage with so much skill 
and dexterity, that he made himself inaster of all 
England, and reigned there under the title of 
William the Conqueror. He divided great part 
of the rich country of England among his Norman 
followers, who held lands of him for military ser-' 
vice, according to the rules of the feudal system, 
of which I gave you some account. The Anglo* 
Saxons, you may well suppose, were angry at this, 
dnd attempted several times to rise against King 
William, and drive him and his soldiers back to 
Normandy. But they were always defeated ; and 
80 King William came to be more severe upon 
Aese Anglo-Saxons, and took away their lands, 
and their high rank and appointments, until he left 
licarce any of thqm in possession of great estafes", 
VOL. J. 4 
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or offices of rank, but put his Normans abOYO 
them, as masters in every situation. 

Thus the Saxons who had conquered the Bri- 
tish, as you have before read, were, in their turn, 
conquered by &e Normans, deprived of their pro- 
perty, and reduced to be the servants of those 
proud foreigners. To this day, though several of 
the ancient nobility of England claim to be de-> 
scended from the Normans, there is scarcely a 
nobleman, and very few of the gentry, who can 
show that they are descended of the Saxon blood, 
William the conqueror took so much care to de* 
prive the conquered people of all power and im* 
portance. 

It must have been a sad state of matters in 
England, when the Normans were turning the 
Saxons out of their estates and habitations, and 
degrading them from being freemen into slaves. 
But good came out of it in the end ; for these 
Normans were not only one of the bravest people 
that ever lived, but they were. possessed of more 
learning and skill in the arts than the Saxons. 
They introduced the custom of building large and 
beautiful castles and churches, whereas the Sax- 
ons had only miserable houses made of wood. 
The Normans introduced the use of the long-bow 
also, which became so general, that the English 
were accounted the best archers in the world, and 
gained many battles by their superiority in that 
inilitary art. The Normans lived also in a more 
civilized manner than the Saxons, and observed 
among each other the rules of civility and good- 
breeding, of which the Saxons were ignorant. The 
Nornmn barongi were also great friends to national 
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liberty, and would not allow their kings to do 
any thing contrary to their privileges, but resisted 
them whenever they attempted any thing beyond 
the power which was given to them by law. Schools 
were set up in various places by the Norman prin- 
ces, and learning was encouraged^ Large towns, 
were also founded in difierent places of the king- 
dom, and received favour from the kings, who de* 
sired to have the assistance of the tpw^smen, in. 
case of any dispute with their nobility. Thus the 
Norman Conquest, though a most unhappy and 
disastrous event at the time it took place, ren- 
d^ed England in the end, a more wise, more ci-. 
vilized, and more powerful country, than it had. 
been before ; and you will find many such casea 
in history, my dear child, in which it has pleased 
the providence of God to brmg great good out of 
what seems, at first 9ight, to be unmixed evil. — 

This chapter may seem to have Uttle to do with. 
Scottish history, yet the Norman Conquest oC 
England produced a great effect upon their neigh*, 
hours. In the first place, a very great number of 
the Saxons who fied from the cruelty of William 
the Conqueror, retired into 'Scotland, and this had 
a considerable effect in civilizing the southern 
parts of that country ; for if the Saxons were in- 
ferior to the Normans in arts and in learning, they 
were, on the other hand, superior to the Scots. 
But aflerwards a number of the Normans themr 
selves came to settle in Scotland. King Williani 
could not satisfy the whole of them, and some. | 

who were discontented, and thought they could 
mend their fortunes, repaired to the Scottisfai 
Court, and were welcomed by King Mal9olmj 4 
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called Cean-More, that is, Great-Head, the soa 
of King Duncan. He was desirojs to retain 
these brave naen in his service, and for that pur- 
pose, he gave them great grants of land, to be held 
for military services. And thus the Feudal Sys- 
tem was introduced into Scotland as well as Eng- 
land, and went on gradually gaining strength, till 
it became the general law of the country, as in- 
deed it was that of Europe at' large. 

Now a dispute arose out of this feudal law^ 
which occasioned a most dreadful quarrel between 
England and Scotland ; and though Master Lit- 
tlejohn be no great lawyer, it is necessary ho 
should try all he can to understand it, for it is a 
veiy material point in history. 

While the Knglish were fighting among them- 
selves, and afterwards with the Normans, the 
Scottish Kings had been enlarging their domioton^ 
at the expense of their neighbours, and had pos^ 
sessed themselves, in a great measure, of the 
northern provinces of England, called Northum* 
berland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. Afbr 
much fighting and disputing, it was agreed that 
the King of Scotland should keep these Englisb 
provinces, not as an independent sovereign, how<4 
ever, but as a vassal of the King of England ; and 
that he should do homage for the same to the 
English King, and attend him to the field of battle 
when summoned. But this homage, and this 
military service, were not paid on account of the 
kingdom of Scotland, which had never since the 
beginning of the world been under the dominion 
of the English King, but was, and had always re- 
mained independent, a free state, having 6o;ve'' 
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reigns and monf^chs of its own. It may is^em 
strange to Master Littlejohn, how a king of Scot- 
land should be vassal for that part of his domiii-" 
ions which lay in England, and an independent 
prince when he was considered as King of Scot- 
land ; but this mi^t easily happen, according to 
the regulations of the feudal system. William the 
Cont^eror himself stood in the same situation,, for 
be held his great Dukedom of Normandy, and his 
other possessions in France, as a vassal of the king 
of France, by whom it had been granted as a fief 
to his ancestor RoUo ; but he was, at the same time, 
tiie independent Sovereign of England, which he 
kad gained possession of by his victory at Hastings. 
The English Kings, however, occasionally took 
opportunities to insinuate, that the homage paid 
by the Scottish Kings was not only for (he pro<^ 
Tinces which they at this time possessed in Eng- 
land, but also for the kingdom of Scotland. The 
Scottish Kings, on the contrary, although they ren- 
dered 'the homage and services demanded, as 
holding large possessions within the boundaries 
of England, uniformly and positively refused to 
permit it to be said or supposed, that they were 
subject to any claim of homage on account of the 
Kingdom of Scotland. This was one cause of 
the wars which took place betwixt the countries, 
in which the Scots maintained then- national inde- 
pendence, and, though frequently defeated, were 
oflen victorious, and threatened upon more than 
one occasion, to make extensive ac<(uisitions of 
territory at the expensjB of their neighbours. The 
Scottish King WilUam, called the Lion, because 
he bore that animal painted on his shield, being 
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taken pidsooer at a battle near Newcastle, m the 
year 1174, was obliged, before he could obtain 
Ills freedom, to surrender his claim oTindefttn- 
denco, and agree to pay homage for Bcotland. 
But Richard the First of England gave up the 
claim fifteen years afterwards, as having been un« 
justly extorted from William during his captivity, 
and reserved to himself only the homage due for 
the lands which the Ring of Scotland held out of 
the boundaries of his own kingdom, and withia 
those of England. 

This generous behaviour of Richard of Engkad 
was attended with such good effects, that it almost 
put an end to all wars . and quarrels betwixt En|p» 
land and Scotland for more than a hundred years, 
during which time, with one or two brief inteircqp- 
tions, tlie nations lived in great harmony together. 
This was greatly to the happiness of bo£, aiijd 
might in time have led to their becoming one peo^ 
pie, for which Nature, which placed them both in 
the same island, seemed to have designed them. 
Intercourse for the purpose of traffic became mote 
frequent. Some of the Scotch and English fami*. 
lies formed marriages and friendships together, 
and several powerfiS lords and barons had land^ 
both in England and Scotland. All seemed to 
promise peace and tranquillity betwixt the two 
kingdoms, until a course of melancholy accidents 
having nearly extinguished the Scottish royal fa« 
mily, tempted the English monarch again to set up 
his unjust pretensions to be sovereign of Scotkmd, 
and gave occasion to a series of wars, fiercer and 
more bloody than any which had hitherto taken 
place betwixt the countries. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Deaihof Alexander o/* ScoUandy and UsurpaH(m 
of King Edward the First 



Sbvek kings 9f Scotland had reigned in succeS'* 
eion, after Malcolm Canmore, the son of Dtincan, 
who recovered the kingdom from Macheth. Their 
Teigns occupied a peiiod of nigh two hundred years. 
Some of them were veiy able men ; all of them 
were well-disposed, good sovereigns, and inclined 
to disdiarge their duty towards their subjects. They 
made good laws ; and considering the barbarous 
and ignorant tunes they lived in, they appear to 
liave been men as deserving of praise as any race 
of kings who reigned in Europe during the period. 
Alexander the third, of tidat name, and the last of 
these seven princes, was an excellent sovereign. 
He defeated a great invasion of the Norwegians 
and Danes, as they landed from their ships, in the 
battle of Largs. He also acquired, and added to 
the Scottish dominions, the Hebrides, or Islands 
V hich lie to the west of Scotland, and which did 
not till his time belong to that kingdom. He main- 
tained great friendship wi& England, but would 
never yield up any part of the rights of Scotland. 
He was, in short, a brave and excellent prince. 
Atexander UI. married Maigaret, daughter of 
Henry IH. of England; but ui^appily aO the 
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children who were bom of that marriage died be- 
fore their father. Ailer the death of Queen Mar- 
garet, Alexander married another wife ; but he did 
not live to have any family. As he was riding in 
the du^k of the evening, along the sea coast of 
Fife, betwixt Burntisland and Einghom, he ap- 
proached too near the brink of the precipice, and 
his horse starting or stumbling, he was thrown over 
the rock, aiid killed on the spot. It is now no less 
than five hundred and forty- two years since Alex- 
ander's death, yet the people of the country still 
point out the very spot where it happened, an4 
which is called the King's Crag. The very me- 
lancholy consequences wMch followed Alexander's 
death, made the manner of it long remembered. 
A sort of elegy is also preserved, in which his vir- 
tues, and the misfortunes which followed his death, 
are mentioned. It is the oldest specimen of the 
Scottish laoguage which is known to remain in 
existence ; but as you would not understand it 
otherwise, I am obliged to alter it a little : — 

When Alexander our king waa dead, 

Who Scotland led in love and le', 
Awa^ was wealth of ale and bread, 

Or wine and wasL of game and glee. 

Then pray to God, since only he 
Can succour Scotland in her need, 

That placed is in perplexity ! * 

I 
Another legend says, that a wise man, who is 
called Thomas the Rhymer, and about whom 
many stories are told, had said to a great Scottish 
nobleman, called the Earl of March, that the six* 
teenth day of March should be the stormiest day 
that ever was witnessed in Scotland. The da^ 
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came, and was remarkably clear, mild, and tern-* 
perate But while they were all laughing at Tho- 
mas the Rh3nner on account of his false prophecy^ , 
an express brought the news of tiiie King's death. 
** ^here," said Thomas ; <' that is the storm which 
I meant> and there was never tempest which will 
bring more ill luck to Scotland." This story may 
veiy possibly be false ; but the general belief in it 
serves to show, that the death of Alexander the 
Third was looked upon as an event of the most 
threatening and calamitous nature. 

The full consequences of the evil were not vi- 
cdhle at first ; for, althougn all Alexander's chil- 
dren had, as we have already said, died before him, 
yet one of them, who had been married to Eric, ' 
King of Norway, had left a daughter named Mar- 
garet, upon whom, as the grand-daughter and 
nearest heir of the deceased prince, the crown ot 
Scotland devolved. The young Princess, called 
by our hist(Hians the Maid of Norway, was resi- 
ding at her fatlier's court. 

While the crown of Scotland thus passed to a 
young girl, the King of England began to consi- 
der by what means he could^ avail himself of cir- 
cumstances, so as to unite it with his own. This 
King was Edward, called the First, because he 
was the first of the Norman line of princes so 
called. He was a very brave man, and a good 
soldier,— ^wise, too, skilful, and prudent, but un- 
happily very ambitious, and desirous of extending 
his royal authority, without caring much whether 
he tlid so by right means, or by those which are 
Ulijust. And although it is a great sin to covet that 
meh does not belong to you,, and a still greater to 
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endeavour to possess yourself of it by any unfair 
practices, yet his desire of adding the kingdom o£ 
Scotland to that of £ngland was so great, that 
Edward the First was unable to resist it 

The mode by which the English king at first en- 
deavoured to accomplish his object was a very just 
one. He proposed a marriage betwixt the Mai- 
den of Norway, the young Queen of Scotland, 
and his own eldest son, cafied Edward after him* 
self. A treaty was entered into for this purpose ; 
and had the marriage been effected, and been fo2« 
lowed by children, £e union of England and Scot* 
kuid might have taken place more tiian three hun- 
dred years sooner than it did, and an immeasura- 
ble quality of money and bloodshed would proba- 
bly have been saved. But it was not the will of 
Heaven that this desirable union should be accom- 
plished till many long years of war and distress 
had afflicted both these nations. The Maiden of 
Norway, the young Queen of Scotland, sickened 
and died, and all the treaty for the marriage wa& 
ended with her life. 

The kingdom of Scotland was troubled, and i^ 
inhabitants sunk into despair at the death of their 
young Princess. There was not any descendant 
of Alexander the Third remaining who could be 
considered as his direct and undeniable heir ; and 
many of the great nobles, who were more or less 
distantly related to the royal family, prepared each 
of them to assert a right to the crown, began to 
assemble forces and form parties, and threatened 
the country with a civil war, which is the great^t 
of all misfortunes. The number of persons who 
get up claims to the. crown was no fewer th^ ton^ 
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all of them fonning pretensions on some relation-* 
ship more or less distant to the royel faimly. These 
claimants were most of them powerful, m>m their 
rank and the number of their followers ; and, if 
they should dispute the question of right by the 
sword, it was evident that the whole country would 
be at war from one sea to. the otiier. 

To prevent this great dilemma, it is siud the 
Scottish nobihty resolved to submit the question 
respec^g the succession of their kingdom to Ed> 
ward I. of England, who was one .of the wisest 
princes of his tim^, and to request of him to settle, 
as umpire, which of the persons claiming the throne 
of Scotland was to be preferred to the others. The 
people of Scotland are said to have sent ambassa- 
dors to Edwiffd, to request his interference as 
judge ; but he had already determined to regulate 
the succession of the kingdom of Scotland, not as 
a mere umpire, having no jiuthority but the desire 
of the parties, but as himself a person principally 
concerned ; and for this purpose he resolved to re- 
vive the old pretext of his haying right to the feu- 
dal sovereignty of Scotland, which, as we have be- 
fore seen,, had been deUberately renounced by his 
generous predecessor Richard die First 

With this purpose, Edward of England sum- 
moned the nobility and clergy of Scotland to meet 
him at the Castle of Norham, a large and strong 
fartxeBSj which stands on the English side of the 
Tweed, on the line where that river divides Eng- 
land from Scotland. They met there on the 9th 
June, 1291, and the King of England appeared be- 
fore them, surrounded by the high officers of bis 
GQurt. He was a very handsome man, and so 
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tail, that he was popularly known by the name of 
Lo]^hanks, that is, loDg legs. The Justiciary 
9£ England then mfonned the nobility and ckotgy 
of Scotland^ in King Edward's name, that belbfe 
he could proceed to decide who should be the vas- 
sal King of Scotland, it was necessary that itiey 
should acknowledge the King of England's right 
as Lord Paramount, or Sovereign of that kingdom. 

The nobles and churchmen of Scotland were 
surprised to hear the King of England propose a 
claim which had never been admitted, except for 
^ short time, in order to procure the freedom of 
£jng William the Lion, and which had been after- 
wards renounced for ever by Richard the First 
They refused to give any. answer until they should 
consult together by themselves. << By St. Edward," 
said die £ng, *' whose crown I wear, I will make 
good my just ri^ts, or perish in the attempt I" 
lie dismissed the assembly, however, aUo^ving the 
Scots a delay of three weeks. 

The Scottish aobUity being thus made aware of 
King Edward's selfish and ambitious designs, 
ought to have assembled their forces together, and 
declared that they would defend the ri^ts and in- 
dependence of their country. But they were much 
divided among themselves, and without any leader; 
and tide competitors who laid claim to the crown, 
were mean-spirited enough to desire to make hf 
vour with Bong Edward, in expectation that he 
would raise to tihe throne him whom he should find 
most willing to subscribe to his own claims of pa- 
ramount superiority. 

Accordingly, the second assembly of the Scot- 
tiflh nobility and clergy took place without any one 
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teving dared to state any objection to that wlucb 
tfie EjJig of England proposed, howevet unFeason<- 
dble they knew his pretensions to be. Thej were 
assembled in a large open place, called Upsetdmg- 
to&) opposite to the Castle of Noiham, but on the 
iK>rthem or Scottish side of the river. The Chan- 
cellor oi England then demanded of such of the 
oendidates as were then present, whether they ac« 
kno^ledged the King of^ngUd as Lord ^«a. 
mount of Scotland, and whether they were willing 
to receive and hold the crown of Scotland, as 
awarded by Edward, in that chara,cter. « They all 
answered that they were willing to do so ; and thus, 
rather than hazara their own claims by offending 
King Edward, these unworthy candidates consent- 
ed to resign the independence of their country, 
which had been so long and so bravely defended. 

Upon examining the claims of th^ candidates, 
fte light of succession to the throne of Scotland 
was found to lie chiefly betwixt Robert Bruce, the 
Lord of Annandale, and John Baliol, who was the 
Lord of Galloway. Both were great and power- 
ful barons ; both, were of Norman descent, and 
had great estates in England as well as Scotland ; 
lastly, both were descended from the Scottish royal 
ftmily, by a daughter of David, Earl of Hunting- 
don. Edward, upon due consideration, declared 
Bali(^ to be King of Scotiand, always to be held 
usder him as the Lord Paramount or Sovereign 
Ikereof. John Baliol closed the disgraceful scene, 
by doing homage to the King of England, and ac« 
Imowledging that he was his liege vassal and sub** 
jeet. 

Soon after this remarkable, and to Scotland most 

TOt. z* 5 
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disgraceful, transaction, King £dward began to 
show to Baliol that it wa^ not his purpose to be 
satisfied with a bare acknowledgment of his right 
of sovereignty, but that he was determined to ex- 
ercise it with severity on every possible occasion. 
He did this, no doubt, with the purpose that he 
miffht provoke Baliol to some act of resistance, 
which would give him a pretext for depriving hitn 
of the kingdom altogether as a disobedient subject, 
and taking it under his own government in his 
usurped character of Lord Paramount He there- 
fore encouraged the Scottish subjects to appeal 
from the courts of Baliol to his own ; and as Ba- 
iiol declined making appearance in the £ngllsh 
courts of justice, or answerinig there for yvbaX he 
iad done as King of Scotland, Edward insisted 
apon having possession of three principal for- 
^j|s<^^^tScotland-T-Berwick, B^xbur^ and Jed- 
Di^k Baliol surrendered, or at least agreed to 
surrender, the castles ; but he perceived that it was 
Edward's intention gradually to destroy his power 
entirely, and stung at once with shame and fear, bo 
entered into a league with France, raised a great 
army, and invaded England, the dominions of him 
whom he had so lately acknowledged his Lord 
Paranokount or Sovereign. At the same time, he 
sent a letter to Edward, formally renouncing his 
dependance upon him. • Edward replied, in Nor- 
man French, '^ Ha ! dares this idiot commit such 
folly? Since he will not attend on us, as is his 
duty, we will go to him." He accordingly assem* 
bled a powerRil army, amongst whiph came Bruce, 
who had formerly contended for the crown of Scot- 
land urith Baliol} and who now hoped to gain 'i 
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upon his forfeiture. £dward defeated the Scottish 
army in a great battle near Dunbar, and Bafiol, 
who appears to have been a mean-spirited man, 
gave up the contest. He came before £dward in 
the Castle of Roxburgh, and there made a most 
humiliating submission. He appeared' in a mean 
dress, without sword, royal robes, or arms of any 
kind, and bearing in his hand a white wand. He 
diere confessed, Uiat through bad counsel and folly 
he had rebelled against his liege lord, and, in 
atonement, he resigned the kingdom of Scotland, 
with the inhabitants, and all rights to their obedi- 
ence and duty, to their liege lord King £dward« 
He was then permitted to retire uninjured. 

Bal^ol being thus removed, Bruce expressed his 
hopes of being allowed to supply his place, as tri- 
butary or dependent King of Scotland. But Ed- 
ward answered him sternly, ^^ Have we nothing, 
think you, to do but to conquer kingdoms for you ?" 
By which expression the £nglish King plainly ex- 
pressed that ne intended to keep Scotland to him- 
self, and he proceeded to take such measures as 
made his purpose still more evident. 

Edward marched through Scotland at the head 
of a powerful army, compelling all ranks of people 
to submit to him. He removed to London the re- 
cords of the Kingdom of Scotland, iemd was at the 
pains to transport to the Abbey Church at West- 
minster a great stone, upon which it had been the 
national custom to place the King of Scotland 
when he was crowned for the first time. He did 
this to show that he was absolute master of Scot- 
knd, and that the country was in future to have no 
other King but himself, and his descendants &fi 
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Kings of England. The stone is still preserved, 
and to this day the King's throne is placed upon it 
at the time when he is crowned. Laist of all. King 
Edward placed the government of Scotland in the 
hands of the Eaii of Surry, a brave nobleman ; 
Hug^ Cressingham, a clergjonan, whom he named 
Chief Treasurer ; and WilUam Ormesby, Kfhota he 
appointed the chief judge of the kingdom. He 
placed English soldiers in all the castles and 
strong holds of Scotland, from the one end <^ the 
kingdom to the other ; and not trusting the Scot- 
tislmien themselves, he placed English govemos-s 
in most of the provinces of the kingdom. 

We may here remark, my dear child, that a little 
before he thus subdued Scotland, this same Ed* 
ward the First had made conquest of Wales, that 
mountainous part of the island of Britain into 
which the Britons had retreated from the Saxons, 
and where, until the reign of ihis artful and aml»- 
tious prince, they had been able to maintain their 
independence. In subduing Wales', Edward had 
acted as treacherously and more cruelly than be 
,had done in Scotland ; since he had hanged the 
last Prince of Wales, when he became his pri- 
soner, for no other crime than because he defended 
his country against the English, who had no rig^t 
to it Perhaps Edward Sought to himself, thit, 
by uniting the whole island of Britain under one 
king and one government, he would do so much 
good by preventing future wars, as might be an 
e](cuse for the force and fraud which he made use 
of to bring about his purpose. But, my dear childy 
God, who sees into our hearts, will not bless those 
measures whiph are wicked in themselveis? becaim 
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th&y ace used under a pretence of bringing about 
that wbich is good. We must not do evil ev^ 
that good may come of it ; and the happy prospect 
that Emdand and Scotland would be united under 
one goTS^nent. was so for from bea« brought 
nearer by Edward's unprincipled usurpation, that 
the hatred and violence of national antipathy which 
axose betwixt the sister countries, removed to a dis- 
tance almost incalculable the prospect of their be- 
comuig one people, for which nature seemod tf> 
designdiem. 

5* 
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CHAP. V 



The Stery of Sir WUliam WaOace. 



' I TOLD you, my dear Hugh, that £dwafd ihm 
First of England had reduced Scotbnd ahnoat 
entirely to the condition of a conquered country^ 
although he had obtained possession of the king* 
dom less by his bravery, them by cunningly taldag 
advantage of thci disputes and divisions that fb)^ 
lowed amongst the Scots themselves afler the 
death of Alexander the Third. 

The English, however, had actually obtained 
possession of the country, and governed it with 
much rigour. The Lord High Justice Ormesby 
called aU men to account, wb^ would not take the 
oath of allegiance to King Edward. Many of the 
Scots refused this, as wluit the English King had 
no right to demand from them. Such persons 
were called into the courts of justice, fined, de- 
prived of their estates, and otherwise severely 
punished. Then Hugh Cressingham, the £ng«- 
hsh Treasurer, tormented the Scottish people, by 
collecting money from them under various pre* 
texts. The Scots were always a poor people, 
and their own native kings had treated them with 
much kindness, and seldo^ required them to pay 
any taxes. They were, therefore, extremely eiH 
mgod at finding themselves obliged to pay to tte 
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j^nglish Treamirer mach laiger Bums of tium^ 
thaa ^beir own good kings Imi ever demanded 
firom.them; and diej became exceedingly dis^ 
satisfied* 

Besides Iheselnodes of oppression, die English 
soldiers, who, I told ]M»u, had beoi placed in gar- 
risonin die different castles of Scotland, tfaoi](^ 
tbeniBelves masters of the comitiy, trmited the 
Scots with great contend took fiom diem bj 
main force w^tever they had a fimcy to, and if 
the owners odered to resist, abused them, beat 
and wounded, and jsometimes killed diem; for 
^riifeh acts of violence the English officere did not 
check or punish their soldiers. Scodand was, 
therefine, m great distress, and die inhabitants, 
exceedingly enraged, only wanted some leader to 
command them to rise up in a body against the 
Sni^ish, or Souiham men, as they called them, 
and recover the liberty of their country, which 
had be^i destroyed by Edward the First 

Such a leader arose in the person of William 
Wallaci, ^n^iose name is still so often mentioned 
in Scotknd. It is a great pity we do not know 
exactly die hi«fcoiy of dus brave man ; for, at the 
&ne whoi he lived, every one was so busy fighting, 
tfiat theie was no person to write down the histoiy 
of what took ]place; and aiBtorwards, when there 
was aKiTB leisure for composition, the truths tint 
were o<dlected were greatly nungled with fidse- 
hood. What I diaH toll yoix oi mm, is generally 
believed to be true. 

Wifiiam Wallace was none of die hig^ nobles 
ef Seotfand, but the son of a private gendeman, 
caHed WaBace of EUerolie, m Renfiren^hire, near 
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Paisley. He was veiytall and haDdsome, 
one of the strongest and, bravest men y^bo' ewer 
lived* He had a very fine countenance, with a 
quantity of fair hair, and was particularly dext^t>U8 
in the use of all weapons which were then used. 
Wallace, Uke all the Scottishmen of high spizity 
had looked with great indignation upon the ubuf- 
pation of the crown by Edward, and upon the 
insolenci^s which the English soldiers conunltted 
on his countrymen. It is said, that when he was 
very young, he went arfishing for sport in the river 
of Irvine, near Ayr. He had cau^t a good maay 
trouts; which were carried by a boy, who attended 
hun with a fishing-basket, as is usual with anglers. 
Two or three English soldiers, who belonged to 
the gaxrison of A3rr, came up to Wallace, and in* 
sisted, with their usual insolence, on taking the 
fish from the boy. Wallace was contented to 
allow them apart of the trouts, but he refused to 
part with the whole basket-full. The soldiers in« 
sisted, and fro^ lyords came to blows. Wallace 
had no better weapon than the butt-end of his 
fishing-rod ; but he struck the foremost of <he 
Engl£hmen so hard under the ear with it, diat he 
killed faim on the spot ; and getting possession of 
his sword, he fought with so much fury that he 
put the others to ffight, and brought home his fish 
safe and sound. The English governor of A^ 
sou^t for hun, to puzush him with death for tins 
action ; but Wallace lay concealed among the 
hills and great woods till the matter was forgotten, 
and then appeared in another part of the country* 
He is said to have had other adventures of the 
same kind, ui which he gallantly defended hiknselg 
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sometiiiies nvfaen alone, sometiiiies with veiy few 
eompaaions, against superior numbers of the £ng<« 
liahy until at last his name beciune g^ierally known 
as a terror to them. ^ 

But the action which occasioned ^ his finally ria* 
ing in arms, is believed to have happened in the 
town of Lanark. Wallace was at ^m time mar- 
ried to a ladjr of that place, and residing there with 
hb wife. It chanced, as he walked in the maiket- 
pkce^ dressed in a green garment, with a rich 
dagger by his side, that an Englishman came up 
aiid insulted him on account of his ftieiy, saying, 
a Scotchman had no business to wear so gay a 
dreiss, or carry so handsome a weapon* It soon 
came to a quarrel, as on many former occasions ; 
and Wallace having killed the Englishman, fled to 
his own house, which was speedily assaiUted by 
ail the English soldiers. While they were en- 
deavouring to force their way in at the firont of the 
house, Wallace escaped at a back-door, and got in 
safety to a rugged and rocky ^n, caUed the Cart- 
land Crags, all covered with bushes and trees, 
and fidl of high precipices,, in the vicinity of 
Lanark, where he knew he should be safe from 
tibe pursuit of the English soldien. In die mean- 
time, the governor of Lanark, whose name was 
Hazelrigg, burned Wallace's house, and put his 
wife andsevnmts to death; and by doing this, in- 
oreased to the hi^est pitch, as you may well 
Mi6ve, the haired which Wallace had always 
borne against the English. Hazehigg also pro- 
claimed him an outlaw, and offered a reward to 
any iOne who should bring him to an English gar« 
liMH) alive pr dead. 
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On the other hand, Wallace soon collected a 
body of men, outlawed like himself, or willkig to 
beceme so, rather than any longer to endure die 
oppression of the English. One of his eailiesi 
expeditions was directed against Hazelrigg, wfacun 
he killed, and thus avenged the death of his wife. 
He fought skirmishes with the soldiers who were 
sent against him, often defeated them, and at 
length became so well known and so formidable^ 
liiat multitudes began to resoil to his standard, 
until he was at the head of an army, with whick 
he proposed to restore his country to independence. 
> . About thb time is said to have taken place a me- 
morable event, which the Scottish people call the 
Bamaof^dyr. It is said, the English govemorof Ayr 
had inVited the greater partof the Scottish nobility 
and gentry in fiie western parts, to meet him at 
gome large buildings called the Bams of Ayr, for 
die purposes of friendly conference upon the a& 
feirs of the nation. But the English Earl enter- 
tained the treacherous purpose of putting the 
Scottish gentlemen to death. The English sol- 
diers had halters with running nooses ready pre- 
pared) and hung upon the beams which supported 
die roof, and as the Scottish gentlemen were ad- 
mitted by two and two at a time, the nooses W4»e 
thrown over their heads, and they were pulled up 
by the necks, and thus hanged or strangled to 
death. Among those who were slain in tli^ base 
and treacherous manner, was, it is said, Sir Ranald 
Crawford, Sheriff of the county of Ayr, and uncle 
to William Wallace. 

When Wallace heard of what had beMen, be 
was dreadfully enraged^ and collecting his men in 
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m wood near to the town of Ajrr, he resolved to be 
revenged on the authors of tMs great crime. The 
English in the meanwhilo made much feasting, 
and when they had eaten and drank plentifldly, ' 
tiiey laj down to sleep in the same large bams in 
iKrhich diey had murdered the Scottish gentlemen. 
But Wallace, learning that they kept no guard or 
watch, not suspecting there were any enemies so 
near them, directed a woman who knew the place, 
to mark .with chalk the doors of the lodgings where 
the Englishmen lay. Then he sent a party of 
men, who, with strong ropes, made all the doors 
80 fhst on the outside, that those within'could not 
open them. On the outside the Scots had pre- 
pared heaps of straw, to which they set fire, , and 
the Bams of Ayr, being themselves made of wood, 
were soon burning in a bright flame. Then the 
English were awakened, and endeavoured to get 
' out to save their lives. But the doors, as I told 
you, were secured on the outside, and bound fast 
with ropes ; and, besides, the blazing houses were 
surrounded by the Scotch, who forced those who 
got out to run back into the fire, or else put them 
to death on the spot ; and thus, great numbers 
perished miserably. Many of the English were 
lodged in a convent, but they had no better fortune 
than the others ; for the Prior, as he was called, 
of the convent, caused all the fiiars to arm them- 
selves, and attacking their English guests they 
put most of them to the sword. This was called 
the Friar of Ayr's Blessing. We cannot tell if 
this story of the Bams of Ayr be exactly true ; 
but it is fH^beble there is some foundation for it) 
as it is universally believed in tiiat country. 
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Thus Wallace's party daily grew stronger and 
ftrongeTi and many of the Scottish nobles joined 
with him. Amonffst those was Sir William Doug^ 
laS) the Lord of Douglasdale, and the head of a 
great family often mentioned in Scottish histoiy. 
There was abo Sir John the Grahame, who be- 
came Wallace's bosom friend «nd greatest confi- 
dant Many of these great noblemen, however, 
deserted the cause of the country on the approach 
of die Earl of Surrey, the English governor, at 
the head of a numerous and weU-appointed arai7« 
They thought that Wallace would be unable to 
withstand me attack of so many disciplined sol- 
diers, and hastened to submit &emselves to the 
English, for fear of losing their estates. Wal- 
lace, however, remained undismayed, and at the 
head of a considerable army. He had taken up 
his camp upon the northern side of the river Forth, 
near the town of Stirling. The river was there 
crossed by a long wooden bridge, about a mile^ 
above the spot where the present bridge is situated* 

The English general approached the banks of 
the river on the southern side. He sent two cler- 
gymen to offer a pardon to WaUaee and his fol- 
lowers, on condition that they would lay down 
their arms. But such was not the purpose of the 
high-minded phampion of Scotland. 

«Go back to Oie Earl of Warren,"- said Wal- 
lace, << and tell him we value not the pardon of 
the King of England. We are not here for the 
purpose of treating of peace, but of alnding battle, 
and restoring freedom to our country. Let the 
English come on;— we defy them to their veiy 
oeards !" 
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The English, upon hearing this haughty answer, 
called loudly to he led to the attack. The Eail 
of Warren hesitated, for he was a skilful soldier, 
and he saw that to approach the Scottish armyp 
his troops must pass over the long, narrow, wood-- 
en bridge ; so that those who should get over first, 
might be attacked by Wallace with all his forces, 
before those who remained behind could possibly 
come to their assistance. He therefore inclined 
to delay the battle. But Cressinghom the Trea- 
surer, who was ignorant and presumptuous, in- 
sisted that it was thek duty to fight, and put an 
end to the war at once ; and Warren gave way to 
, his opinion, although Cressingham, being a church- 
man, could not be so good a judge of what was 
fitting as he himself, an experienced officer. 
' The English army began to cross the bridge, 
Cressingham leading the van, or foremost divi- 
sion of &e army ; for, in those military days, even 
clergjrmen wore armour and fought in battle. 
The danger took place which Warren had fore- 
seen. Wallace suffered a considerable part of 
the English army to pass the bridge, without of- 
fering any opposition ; but yfhen about one half 
were over, and the bridge was crowded with those 
who were following, he charged them who had 
crossed with his whole army, slew a very great 
number, and drove the lest into the river Forth, 
where the greater part were drowned. The rest 
of the English, who remained on the southern 
bank of the river, fled in great confusion, havmg 
first set fire to the wooden bridge, that the Scots 
might not pursue them. Cressingham was killed 
in the very beginning of thp battle, and the Scots 

vot. I. 6 
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detested him so much, that they flajed the skin 
from his dead bodj, and kept pieces of it, in me- 
moiy of die revenge they had taken upon the 
English Treasurer. Soihe say they made saddle- 
girms of this same skin, a purpose for Clinch I do 
not think it could be very fit. It must be owned 
to have been a dishonourable thing of the Scots to 
insult the dead body of their enemy, and shows 
that diey.must have been tiien a ferocious and bar- 
barous people. 

The remains of Warren's great army fled out 
of Scotland after this defeat; and the Scots 
taking arms on all sides, attacked the castles in 
which the English soldiers continued to shelter 
tiiemselves, and took most of them by force or 
stratagem. Many wonderful stories are told of 
Wallace's exploits on these occasions ; some of 
which are no doubt true, while others are either 
mvented, or very much exaggerated. It seems 
certain, however, that he defeated the English ic 
several combats, chased them almost entirely out of 
Scotland, regained the towns and castles of which 
they had possessed themselves, and recovered for 
a time the complete freedom of the country. He 
even marched into England, and laid Cumberland 
and Northumberland waste, where the Scottish 
soldiers, in revenge for the mischief which the 
£n^h had done in their country, committed 
great cruelties. Wallace did not approve of their 
kflling the people who were not in arms, and he 
endeavoured to protect the clergymen and others, 
who were not able to defend themselves. <' Re- 
mam with me," he said to the priests of Hexham, 
a laige town in Northumberland, <^ for I cannot 
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protect you icota my soldiers when you are out of 
mypresence.'^— The troops Tidio followed Wallace 
received no pay, because he had no money to. 
give them ; and that was one great reason why he 
could not keep them under restraint, or prevent 
their dcnng much ham) to the defenceless coun- 
try people. He remained in England more than 
three weeks, and did a great deal of mischief to' 
the country. ' 

Edward I. was in Flanders when all these 
events took place. Tou may suppose he was very 
angiy wnen he learned that Scotland, which he 
thought completely subdued, had risen into a great 
insurrection against him, defeated his armies, 
killed his Treasurer, chased his soldiers out of, 
their countiy, and invaded England with a great 
force. He came back from Flanders in a ^at 
rage, and determined not to leave Scotland till he 
had finally conquered* that kingdom; so he as- 
sembled a very^ fine army, and marched into 
Scotland. 

In the meantime the Scots prepared to defend 
themselves, and chose Wallace to be Governor or 
Protector of the kingdom, because they had no 
king at the time. He was now titled Shr William 
Wallace, Protector or Governor of the Scottish 
nation. -But although Wallace, as we have seen, 
was the best soldier and bravest man iii Scotland, 
and therefore the most fit to be placed in command 
at this critical period, when the King of England 
was coming against them with such great forces, 
yet the nobles of Scotland envied him this important 
situation, because he was not a man bom in high 
raric, or enjoying a large estate. So great wa^ 
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their jealousy of 8ir William Wallace, that thej did 
not seem very willing to bring forward their forces, 
or fight against the English, because they would 
not have him to be general. This was base and 
mean conduct, and it was attended with great dis- 
asters to Scotland. Tet, notwithstanding this 
unwillingness of the great nobility to support him, 
Wallace assembled a large army; for the middling, 
but especially the lower classes, were very much 
attached to him. He marched boldly against the 
King of England, and met him near the town of 
Falkirk. Most of his army were on foot, because, 
a4 I already told you, in mose days only the no- 
bility and great men of Scotland fought on horse- 
back. The English King, on the contrary, had a 
very large body of the finest cavalry in the world, 
Normans and English, all armed in complete ar- 
mour. He had also the celebrated archers of 
England, who were said to carry twelve Scotsmen's 
lives uhder their girdles ; because, they carried 
each of them twelve arrows stuck into their belt, 
and they were expected to kill a man with every 
arrow. 

The Scotch had some good archers from the 
Forest of Ettrick, who fought under command of 
Sir John Stewart of Bonkill ; but they were not 
nearly equal in number to the English. Far the 
greater part of the Scottish army were on foot, 
armed with long spears ; they were placed thick 
and close together, and laid all their spears so 
close, point over point, that it seemed as difficult 
to break through them, as through the wall of a 
strong Castle. When the two armies were drawn 
up focing each other, Wallace said to his soldiers^ 
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'< I have brought you to the ring, let me see how 
you can dance ;" meaning, I have brought you to 
the decisive field of battle, let me see how bravely 
you can fight. 

l^e English made the attack. King Edward, 
though he saw the close ranks, and undaunted 
appearance of the Scottish infantry, resolved 
nevertheless to try whether he could not ride them 
down with his fine cavalry. Accordingly, he gave 
his horsemen orders to advance. They charged 
accordingly, at the fiiD gallop. It must have been 
a teM>le thing to have seen these fine horses 
riding as hard as they could against the long lances, 
which were held out by the Scots to keep them 
back ; and there was a dreadful cry arose when 
they came against each other. However, the 
Scots stood their ground, with their long spears ; 
many of the foremost of the English horses were 
thrown down, and the riders were killed as they 
lay rolling, unable to rise, owing to the wei^ of 
their heavy armour. But the Scottish horse did 
not come to the assistance of their infantry, but 
iled away from the battle. It is supposed that this 
-was owing to the treachery or ill-will of the nobility, 
who* were jealous of Wallace. But it must be 
considered that the Scots cavalry were very few 
in number ; and that they had much worse arms, 
and weaker horses, than their enemies. The 
English cavaby attempted again and again to dis- 
perse Uie deep and soUd ranks in which Wallace 
had stationed his foot soldiers. But they were 
repeatedly beaten ofiT with loss, nor could the^ 
make their way throu^ that wood of spears, as it 
is called by one of the English historians. King; 

6* 
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£dward thra commaaded hia archers to advance ; 
and these approaching within arrow-shot of the 
Scottish raaksi poured on them such close. and 
dreadful volleys of arrows, that it was impossible 
to sustain them. It happened at the same time, 
that Sir John Stewart was killed by a fall from his 
borse ; and the archers of £ttrick Forest, whom 
he was bringing forward to oppose those of King 
Edward, were killed in great numbers around him. 
Their bodies were afterwards distinguished among 
the slain, as being the tallest and handsomest men 
of the army. 

The spearmen of the Scottish army being thus 
thrown into some degree of confusion, by the losd 
of those who were slain by the arrows of the Eng- 
lish, the heavy cavalry of Edward again charged, 
and broke through the ranks, which were already 
disordered. Sir John (xrahamOj Wallace's great 
friend and companion, was slain, ^th many other 
brave soldiers ; and ihe Scots, having lost a very 
great number of men, were at length obliged to 
take to flight. 

This fatal battle was fought upon 22d July 1298. 
Sir John the Grahame lies buried in the church- 
yard of Falkirk. A tombstone was laid over him, 
which has been tlvree times renewed since h^ 
death. The inscription bear% << That Sir John 
the Grahame, equally remarkable for wisdom and 
courage, and the faiMul friend of Wallace, being 
slain in baittle by the English, lies buried in this 
plafe." A large oak tree in the adjoining forest 
J9BB long shown as the spot whore Wallace slept 
befeie the battle, or, as others said, in which he 
hid himself after the defeat. Nearly for^ year» 
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ego, Grandpapa saw some of its roots ; but the 
body of the tree was even then entirely deeayi^, 
and there is not now, and has not been for many 
years, the least vestige of it to be seen. 

After this. fatal defeat of Falkirk, Sir WiUjnm 
Wallace seems to have resigned his ^ee of 
Governor of Scotland. Several nobles were luuned 
guardians in his plaice, and continued to nsafee 
lesistanee to the Eoghsh armies ; and they gained 
some advantages, particularly near Roslin, "viime 
a body of Scots, commanded by John Comyn of 
Badenoch, who was one of the Guardians of 4he 
kingdom, and a distinguished commander, called 
Simon Fiaser, defeated three armies, or detaefa^ 
ments, of English in one day. 

Nevertheless, the King of England possessed 
so much wealth, and so many means of raising 
soldiers, tibat he sent army aher army into the 
poor oppressed country of Sdotland, and obliged 
an its nobles and great men, one afW another, to. 
submit themselves once more to hb yoke. Sir 
William Wallace alone, or with a very snull band 
of followers, revised either to acknowledge the 
usurper Eldward, or to lay down his arms. He 
continued to maintain hinuself among the woods 
and mountains of his native country for no Jess 
than seven years after his defeat at Falkirk, and 
for more than one year after all the ofter defenders 
of Scottish liberty had laid down thehr araas. Many 
proclamations were sent out against him by the 
Skiglish, and a great reward was set upon his he^ifi ; 
for Edward did not think he could have any secive 
possession of his usurped kingdom of Scotland 
while Wallace lived. At length he was taken 
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prisoner; and shame it is to say, a Scotchmaiiy 
called Sir John Menteith, was the person by whom 
he was seized and delivered to the English. It is 
generally said that he was made prisoner at Rob- 
royston, near Glasgow; and the tradition of the 
country bears, that the signal made for rushing 
upon him and taking aim at unawares, was, wh^i 
one of his pretended friends, who betrayed him, 
should turn a loaf, which was placed on the table, 
with its bottom or flat side uppermost. And in 
i^r times it was reckoned ill-breeding to turn a 
loaf in that manner, if there was a person named 
Menteith in company; since it was as much as to 
remind him that his namesake had betrayed Sir 
William Wallace, the Champion of Scotland. 
' Whether Sir John Menteith was actually the 
person by whom Wallace was betrayed is not per- 
fectly certain. He was, however, the individual 
by whom the patriot was made prisoner, and 
delivered up to the English, for wluch his name 
and his memory have been long loaded with 
disgrace. 

Edward having thus obtained possession of the 
person whom he considered as the greatest obsta^ 
cle to his complete conquest of Scotiand, rpsolved 
to make Wallace an example to all Scottish patriots 
who should in future venture to oppose his ambi- 
tious projects. He caused Wallace to be brought 
to trial m Westminster-hall, before the Eng&h 
judges, and produced him there, crowned, in 
mockery, with a green garland, because they said 
he had been king of out-laws and robbers among 
Ae Scottish woods. He w%si accused of having 
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fieen a trtitor to the EngUsh crown; to which h^ 

answered, « I could not be a traitor to Edward, tor 

I was never his subject." He was then accused 

of having killed many men, and done much enU 

He repUed, with the same calm resolution, " OmJ; 

it was true, he had killed very many Englishmen, 

but it was because they had come to subdue and 

oppress his native country of Scotiand ; and fir 

from repenting what he had done, he declared he 

yL onfy sorry that he had not put to death many 

more of them." ._ , , . 

Notwithstanding that Wallace's defence was a 

good one, both in laW and in^ c«n»^?.° f "?«' f ?'• 
Surely every one has not only a right to fight m 
defence of his native country, but is bound m duty 
to do so,) the EngUsh Judges condemned hun to 
£, execi ed. So^ this brwe patnot was draggea 
«non a sledge to the place of execuUon, where his 
S w^ rtLk off, Jnd his body divided into four 
5^Z^ch, according to ^^e cruel cu^rj. of 
tiie time, were exposed upon P-^cs f "T '^oa 
London Bridge, and were termed the hmbs of a. 

*i?o*doubt King Edward thought &at by ex^ 
ci^ this great severity towards so d.«fnf«f ^^ 
!^«rL Sir WiHiam WaUace, he would temfjr 
XrS^ots into obedience, and so be able m 
S,^to.Spi^ertheir country wiAoutresM^^^ 

SSThovThEdward was a powerful, a brave, and 
a Sfee S, and though he took the most cautious, 
LTeuSe most strict measures, to preserve fte 
KSn^e of Scotland, yet hisclami>«^o^ded 

Stojnstice and usurpation, was not permitted bj 
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Providence to be established in security or peace. 
Sir William Wallace, that immortal supporter of 
the independence of his country, was no sooner 
deprived of his life in the cruel and unjust manner 
I have told you, thanfother patriots arose to assert 
ike cause of Scottish liberty 
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CHAP. vr. 

Of the Rise of Robert the Bruce. 

I HOPE, my dear child, that you have not for- 
gotten that all the cruel wars in ^Scotland arose 
out of the debate between the great lords who 
claimed the throne after King Alexander the 
Third's death, which induced the Scottish nobiUty 
rashly to submit the decision of that matter to 
King Edward of England, and thus opened the 
way to his endejsivouring to seize the kingdom of 
Scotland to himself You recollect, also, that ho 
had dethroned John Baliol, on account of his at- 
tempting to restore the independence of Scotland ; 
and that John Baliol had resigned the crown of 
Scotland into the hands of Edward as Lord Para- 
mount. This John Baliol, therefore, was very 
little respected in Scotland ; he had renounced the 
kingdom, and had been absent from it Tor fifteen 
years, during the greater part of which time he re- 
mained a prisoner in the hands of the King of 
England. 

It was therefore natural that such of the people 
of Scotland as were still determined to jQght for the 
freedom of their country from the English yoke, 
should look around for some other king, under 
whom they might unite themselves, to combat the 
power of England. The feehng was universal in 
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Scotland, that they would not any longer endurq 
the English government ; and therefore such great 
Scottish nobles as believed they had a right to the 
crown, began to think of standing forward to claio^ 

it. 

Amongst these, the principal candidates, (sup- 
posing John Baliol, by his renunciation and cap- 
tivity, to have lost all right to the kingdom,) were 
two powerful noblemen. The first was* Robert 
Bruce, Earl of Carrick, the grandson of that elder 
Robert Bruce, who, as you have heard, disputed 
the throne with John Baliol. The other was 
John Comyn, or Cuming, of Badenocb, usually 
called the Red Comyn, to distinguish htm from 
his kinsman, the Black Comyn, so named from 
his swarthy complexion. These two great and 
powerful barons had taken part with Sir William 
Wallace in the wars against England ; but, afler 
the defeat of Falkirk, being fearful of losing their 
great estates, and considering the freedom of Scot- 
land as beyond the possibility of being recovered, 
both Bruce and Comyn had not only submitted 
themselves to Edward, and acknowledged his titlo 
as King of Scotland, but even borne arms, along 
with the English, against such of their countrymen 
as still continued to resist the usurper. But the 
feelings of Bruce concerning the baseness of this 
conduct, are said, by the old tradition of Scotland^ 
to have been awakened by the following accident. 
In one of the numerous battles, or skirmishes, 
which took place at the time between the English 
and their adherents on the one side, and the insur- 
gent or patriotic Scottish upon the other, Robert 
the Bruce was present, and assisted the English 
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to gain the victory. After the battle was over, he 
eat down to his dinner without washing his hands, 
on which tiiere were spots of blood, whi^ he had 
shed during the action. The English lords ob- 
serving this^ whispered to each other in moekery, 
*^ Look at diat Scotsman, who is eating his own 
blQpdPBruoe heard what tiieysaid, »id began 
to reflect, that the blood upon his hapds aught be 
indeed called lus own, since it was that of hi* 
brave countrymen, who were fighting for tiie in« 
dependence of 8codand, whilst he wa^ assisting 
its. oppressors, who oidy laughed at and mocked 
him for his unnatural c<Miduct. He was so much 
fihocked and disgusted, that he arose fVom table, 
and going into a neighbouring chapel, shed many 
tears, and, asking pardon of God for the great 
crime he had been guilty of, made a solemn vow 
that he would atone for it, by doing all in his pow- 
er to deliver Scotland from tho foreign ydce. 
Accordingly, he left, it is said, the £ng£sh army, 
and never joined them again, but remained watch'- 
ing an opportunity lor restoring the freedom of 
lus country. 

New, this Robert the Bruce was a remarkably 
brave and strong man : theVe was no man in Scot- 
land that was thought a match for him except Sir 
William Wallace; and now that Wallace was 
dead, Bruce was held the best warrior in Scotland. 
He was very wise and prudent, and an escellent 
general ; that is, he knew how to conduct an ar- 
my, and place them in order for battle, as well or 
better than any great man of bis time. Ho was 
generous, too, and courteous by nature ; but he 
had some faults, which perhaps belonged as much 

vor. .i» 7 
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to the fieree period in which he lived as to his own 
character. He was rash and passionate, and in 
his passion, he was sometimes relentless and 

cruel. 

Robert the Bruce had fixed his purpose, as I 
told you, to attempt once again to drive the Eng- 
lish out of Scotland, and he desired to prevail upon 
Sir John the Red Comyn, who was his rival in his 
pretensions to the throne, to join with him in ex- 
pelling the foreign enemy by their common efforts. 
IVith this purpose, Bruce posted down from Lon- 
don to Dumfnes, on the borders of Scotland, and 
requested an interview with John Comyn. They 
met in the church of the Minorites in that town, 
before the hi^ altar. What passed betwixt them is 
not known with certainty; but they quarrelled, 
either concerning their mutual pretensions to the 
crown, or because Comyn refused to join Bruce 
in the proposed insurrection against the English ; 
or, as many writers say, because Bruce charged 
Comyn with having betrayed to the J^nglish his 
purpose of rising up against King Edward. It is, 
however, certain, that they' came to high and 
abusive words, until at length Bruce, who I told 
you was extremely, passionate, forgot the sacred 
character of the place in which they stood, and 
struck Com3m a blow with his dagger. Having 
done this rash deed, he instantly ran out of the 
church and called for his horse. Two gentlemen 
of the country, Lindesay and Eirkpatrick, friends 
of Bruce, were then in attendance on him. See- 
ing' him^ pale, bloody, and in much agitation, they 
eagerly inquired what was the matter. 
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«< I doubt," said Bruce, <if that I have alain the 
Red Comyn.*' n 

<< Do you leaye such a matter to doubt ^" gaid 
Kirkpatrick. " I will make sicker" — ^that is, I 
wiil make certain. 

Accordingly^ he and his companion landesay, 
ruining into the churchy despatched the wounded 
Comyn with their daggers. His uncle, Sir Ro- 
bert Comyn, was slain at the same time. 

The slaughter of Comyn was a cruel action ; 
and the historian of Bruce observes, that it was 
followed by the displeasure of Heaven ; for no 
man ever went through more misfortunes than 
R6bert Bruce, although he at length rose to gieat 

honour. 

After the slaughter of Comyn, Bruce might.be 
called desperate. He had committed an action 
which was sure to bring down upon him the ven- 
geance of aH Comyn's relations, the resentment 
of tbe King of England, and the displeasure 
of the Church, on account of having slain his 
enemy within consecrated ground. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to bid them all defiance at once, 
and to assert his pretensions to the throne of Scot- 
land. He drew his own followers together, sum- 
moned to meet him such barons as still entertain- 
ed hopes of the freedom of the country, and wbb 
crowned King at the Abbey of Scone, the usual 
place where the Kin^ of Sc9tland assumed their 

authority. ~ , 

Every thing relating to the ceremony wais hasU- 
ly performed. A small circlet of gold was hurried- 
ly made, to represent the ancient crown of Scot- 
land, which Edward bad carried off to Englani 
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Th^ Edrl of Fife, descendant of the brave 
Macduff, whose duty it was to have placed the 
crowil on th6 King's head, would not give bis at- 
tendance. But the ceremonial was pc^rmed by 
his sister, Isabella, Countess of Buchan, though 
without the consent either of her brother or hus- 
band. A few barons, whose names ought to be 
dear to their country, joined Bruce in his attempt 
to ^vindicate the independence of Scotland. 

Edward was dreadfully incensed when he beard 
that, af^er all the pains which^ he had taken, and 
all die blood which had been spilled, the Scots 
were making this new attempt to shake off his au- 
thority. Though now old, feeble, and sickly, he 
made a solemn vow, at a great festival, in pre* 
senee of all his court, that he would t^e the most 
ample vengeance upon Robert the Bruce and his 
adherents; after which he wo^ld never again 
draw his sword upon a Christian, but would only 
fight agaii^st the unbelieving Saracens for the re- 
Govety of the Holy Land. He marched against 
BrUce accordingly^ at the head of a powerful 
army* 

The commenoement of Bruee's undertaking 
was most disttstroua. He was crowned on 29th 
March^ 1806. *~ On the 18th May he was excom- 
municated by the Pope, a sentence which excluded 
him from all the b^iefhs of religion, and author- 
ised anyone to ki^ hittK Finally, on the 19th 
, June, the new King was completely defeated neai 
Metliven by the English Earl of Pembroke. Ro- 
bertas horse was killed under him in the action, 
and he was for a moment a prisoner. But he had 
faUeh into the power of a Scottish knight, who> 
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though he served in the English army, did not 
choose to be the instrument of putting Bruce into 
their hands, and allowed him to escape. The 
conquerors executed then: prisoners with their 
usuad cruelty. Among these were some gallant 
voung men of the first Scotch families-^Hay, aiv- 
cestor of the earls of Errol, Somerville, Fraser, 
and others, who were most mercilessly put to 
d^ath. 

Bruce, with a few brave adherents, among whom 
was the young Lord of Douglas, who was after- 
wards called the Good Lord James, retired into 
the Highland mountains, where they were chased 
from one place of refuge to another, placed in 
great danger, and underwent many hardshij^. 
The truce's wife, now -queen of Scotland, with 
several other ladies, accompanied her husband and 
las few followers during their wanderings. There 
was no other way of providing for them save by 
hunting and fishing. It was remarked, that Dou- 
glas was the most active and successful in pro-, 
curing for the unfortunate ladies such supplies as 
his dexterity in fishing. or in killing deer could fur- 
nish to them. 

Driven from one place in the Highlands to 
■another, Bruce attempted to force his way into 
Lorn, but he found enemies every where. The 
' M'Dougals, a powerful family, then called Lords 
•of Lorn, were friendly to the English, and putting 
iheir men in arms, attacked Brube and his wan- 
dering companions as soon as they attempted to 
«nter their country. The chief of these M*Dou- 
gals, called John of Lorn, hated Bruce on account 
of his having slain the Red Coroyn in the church 
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Qt Dumfries, to whom this M'Dougal was nearijr 
i-elateci. Bruce was again defeated by this chief, 
thifougii force of numbers, at a plac^ called Dalij ; 
bat be showed, amidst his misfortunes, the great* 
ness of his strength and courage. He directed 
his men to retreat through a narrow pass, and 
placing himself last of the partj, he fought with 
and slew such of the enemy as attempted to 
press hard on them.. Three followers of M'Dott- 
gal, a father and two sons, called M^Androsser, all 
very strong men, when they saw Bruce ihas pfo» 
tecting the retreat of his followers, made a irow 
that they would either kill or make hhn prisoner* 
The whole three rushed on the King. At once. 
The King was on horseback, in the strait pass we 
have described, betwixt a steep hill and a deep 
lake. Her struck the first man who came up and 
seized his bridle, such a blow with his sword as 
cut off hfs hcmd and freed the bridle. The man 
bled to death. The other brother had seized him 
in the meantime by the leg, and was attempting 
to throw him from horseback. The King, setting 
spurs to his horse, made the animd snddenly 
spring forward, so that the Highlander fell under 
the hofse^s feet, and, as he was endeavouring to rise 
again, the King clefl his head in two mih his 
i^word. The father, seeing his two sons thus eiatn, 
ilew at Robert Bruce, and grasped him by the 
mantle so close to his body, that be could not 
have room to wield his long sword. But with ^ 
heavy pornmel, or, as. others say, with an iron 
hammer which hung at his saddle-bow, the Kiofgf 
struck fass third assaiknt so dreadful a blow, Itet 
h« diVsH,?d out his brains. Stills however, the 
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Highlander kept his dying ^-asp on the King's 
mantle, so that, to be free of the d^ad bo^, 
Bruce was obhged to undo the brooch, or clasp, 
by which it was fastened, and leave that and the 
mantle itself behind him. The brooch, which 
fell thus into the possession of M^Dougal of Loin, 
is still presfirved in that ancient family as a roe* 
morial that the celebrated Robert Bruce once nar* 
rowly escaped falling into the hands of their an- 
cestor. Robert greatly resented this attack upon 
him ; and when he was in happier circumstalices, 
did not fail to take his revenge on M'Dougal, or, 
as he is usually called, John of Lorn* - 

The King met with many sUch encounters 
amidst his dangerous and dismal wanderings ; yet, 
though almost always defeated by the numbers of 
the English, and of such Scots as sided with them, 
he still kept up his own spirits, and those of his 
followers. He was a better scholar than was 
usual ita those days, when, except clerg3rmeD, few 

r people learned to read and write. But King tLch 
belt could do both veiy well ; and wb are told, 
that he sometimes read aloud to hlseompaiiiotis to 
amuse them, when they were crossing Hie great 
RigMand lakes in such wretched leaky boats fad 

' they could find for that purpose. 

At last dar^rs increas^ so much ahwald the 
brave King Robert, that he was obliged to faefm- 
ncte himself from the ladies and his qileen; ht 
^e winter was coming on, and it would b6 tmpos** 
Mble fdr the women to endure &is wBodeiiiig mrt 
^ life when the frost and snow should arrive* Bo 
be hft his queen, yfiih the Countess of Boofaui 

i Had otihers, the only castle ^luch remamd to hiftfe 
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which was called Kildrummie, and is situated near 
the head of the river Don In Aberdeenshire. The 
King also left his youngest brother, Nigel Bruce, 
to defend the castle against the English ; and he 
himself, with his second brother Edward, who was 
a very brave man, but still more rash and passion- 
ate than Robert himself, went over to an island 
called Rachrin, on the coast of Ireland, where 
Bruce and the few men that followed his fortunes 
passed the winter of 1306. In the meantime, ill 
luck seemed to pursue all his friends in Scotland. 
The castle of Kildrummie was taken by the Eng- 
lish, And Nigel Bruce, a beautiful and brave youth, 
was cruelly put to death by the victors. The la« 
dies who had attended on Robert's queen, as well 
as the queen herself, and the Countess of Buchan, 
were thrown into strict confinement, and treated 
with the utmost severity. This news reached 
Bruce while he was residing in a miserable dwell- 
ing at Rachrin, and reduced him to the point of I 
despair. H 

It was probably about this time that an incident 
took place, which, although it rests only on tradi- 
tion in the families of the name of Bruce, is ren- 
dered probable by the manners of the times. Af- 
ter receiving the last unpleasing intelligence (torn 
Scotland, Bruce was lying one morning on his 
wretched bed, and deliberating with himself whe- 
ihet he had not better resign cdl thoughts of again 
attempting to make good his right to the Scottish 
erown, and, dismissing his followers, transport j 
Jiimself and his brothers to the Holy Land, and 
spend the rest of his life in fighting against the 
Baracens; by which he thought, perhaps, he 
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might deserve the forgiveness of Heaven for the 
great sin of stabbing Comyn in the church at 
I>unifrie8« 

But then, on the other hand, he thought it 
woald be both criminal and cowardly to give up 
his attempts to^ restore ileedoni to Scotland^ while 
there yet remained the least chance, of his being 
sueeessful in an undertaking, which, rightly con- 
siderod, was much more his duty than to drive the 
infidels out of Palestine, though the superstition 
of his age might think otherwise* 

While he was divided betwixt these reflections, 
and doubtful of what he should do, Brace was 
lookitig upward to the roof of ih» cabin in 
which he lay, and his eye was attracted by a i^i- 
der, which, hanging at the end of a long thread of 
his own spinning, was endeavouring, as is the 
fashion of that creature, to swing himself from 
one beam in the roof to another, for the purpose 
of fixtng the line on which^he meant to stretch his 
web. The insect made the attempt again and 
)again without success ; and at length Bruce 
counted ^t it had tried to cany its point six 
timtes, and been as often unabie to do so. It came 
into his head that he had himself fought just six 
battles against the English and their allies, and 
that Che poor persevering spider was exactly in 
tiie same situation with himself, having made as 
many triftis, and been as often disappointed in 
what it aimed at. " Now,*' tfiought Bruce, « as 
I have no means of knowing "fv^t is best to be 
don6, 1 wtH be guided by the luck wMck sfaaU at- 
tend this spider. If the insect shaH make anotiiei: 
effort to fix its thread, and shall be successful, I 
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will venture ai seventh time to tiy my fortune ia 
Scotland ; but if the spicier shall rail, I will go to 
the wars in Palestine, and never return to my na- 
tive country again." 

While Bruce was forming this resolution, the 
spider made another exertion with all the force it 
could muster, and fairly succeeded in fastening its 
thread on the beam which it had so oflen in vain 
attempted to reach. Bruce seeing the success of 
the spider, resolved to try his own fortune ; and as 
he never before gained a victory, so he never afler- 
wards sustained any considerable check or defeat. 
I have oflen met with people of the name of Bruce, 
so completely persuaded of the truth of this story, 
that they would not on any account kill a spider, 
because it was such an insect which had shown the 
example of perseverance, aixd given a signal of 
good luck, to their great namesake. ' 

Having determined to renew his efforts to ob-- 
tain possession of Scotland, notwithstanding the 
smaUness of the means which he had for accom- 
plishing so great a purpose, the Bruce removed 
himself and his followers from Rachrin to the island 
of Arran, which lies in the mouth of the Clyde. 
The King landed, and inquired at the first woman 
he met, what armed men were in the island. She 
returned for answer, that there had arrived there 
very lately a body of armed strangers, who had de- 
feated an English officer, who was governor of the 
Castle of Br^wick, had killed him and most of 
his men, and were now amusing themselves with 
hunting about the island. The £ng having caused 
himself to be guided to the woods which these 
fi^rangers most frequented, there blew his horn re-< 
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peatedly. Now, the chief of the strangers who 
iiad taken the castle, was James Douglas, whom 
we have already mentioned as, one of Sie best of 
Bruce's friends. When he heard Robert Bruce's 
hom, he knew the sound well, and cried out, that 
yonder was the King, he knew by his manner of 
Idowing. . So he and his companions hastened to 
meet King Robert, and there was great joy on both 
sides. 

The Bruce was now within sight of Scotland, 
and not distant from his own family possessions, 
where the people were most likely to be attached 
to him. He began immediately to form plans with 
Douglas, how they mi^t best renew their enter- 
prise against the English. The Douglas resolved 
to go disguised to his own country, and raise his 
followers, iii order to have revenge on an English 
nobleman called Lord Clifford, upon whom Ed- 
ward had conferred his estates, and who. had taken 
up his residence in the castle of Douglas. 

Bruce, on his part, opened a communication 
with the opposite coast of Carrick, by means of 
one of his followers called Cuthbert. This person 
had directions, that if he should find the country- 
men in Carrick disposed to take up arms against 
the English, he was to make a fire on a headland, 
or lofty cape, called Tumberry, opposite to the 
island of Arran. The appearance of this fire on 
this place was to be a signal to Bruce to put to sea 
with such men as he had, who were not more than 
three hundred in number, for the purpose of land- 
ing in Carrick and joining the insurgents. 

Bruce and his men watched eagerly for the 
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signal, but for some time in vain. At length a fir# 
on Tumbeny head became visible, and the King 
and his foUoweirs merrily betook tibemsehres to 
^tr ships and galleys, concludine their Oanick 
' frienda were all in arms, and ready to join widi 
them. They landed on the beach at midnight, 
where they round their spy Cuthbert alone in waitp 
ing for them, with veiy bad news. Lord Percy, 
he said, was in the country, with two or three hun- 
dred Engliedunen, and had terrified the people so 
much, both by actions and threats, that none of 
them dared to think of rebelling against King Ed- 
ward. 

" Traitor !*' said Bruce, " why, then, did you 
make the signal ?" 

*^ Alas,'' retried Cuthbeit, " the fire was not 
made by me, but by some other person, for "whoii 
purpose I know not ; but as soon as I saw it bum* 
ing, I knew that yoii would come over, thinking it 
my signal, and therefore I came down to wait for 
you on the beach, to tell you how the ma^r 
stood." 

Bruce, «fter some hesitation, deterouned &at 
since he had been thus brought to the main Idnd of 
Scotland, he would remain there, and take such 
adventure and fortune as Heaven should send him. 

Accordingly, he began to skirmish with tb^ 
English so successftdly, as obliged the Lord Percy 
to quit Canick. He then dispersetl his men upon 
various adventures against ike enemy, in whidh 
they were generally successful. ' But' then, on the 
ether band, the King being lefl with small attend-^ 
ftttce, or sometimes almost alone, ran great tisk of 
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lofluig kis Hfe by treachery, or by ofm Tiolenoe^ 
ftnreial of these incidents are very ixtt^eatjng. I 
wiM tell 70U some of tem. 

At one tiooe, a' near relation of ftfuce's, in whom 
ha enlirely confided, was induced by tbe bribes of 
die English to attempt to put him to death. This 
viBain, with his two sons, watched Bruce one 
BMO^, 4iU he saw Urn separated from 9II fais men, 
excepting a Uttle boy, who waited on him as a 
page. The father had a sword in his hand, one of 
Iha sons hada sword and a spear, the other had a 
0w0tA and a battle-«xe. Now, when the S^mg 
(Emr them ao well armed, when there w&te no ene- 
mies nea^) he began to call to mind some hintB 
which had been given to him, that these men intend- 
ed to murder hini. He had no weapons excepting 
his sword ; but his page had a bow and axrow. 
He took them both from the little boy, and bade 
|iim stand at a distance ; << for,'' swd the Kmg, 
^' if I overcome these traitors, thou ^aalt have 
enough of weapons ; but if I am sliun by them, 
you may make your escape, and tell Douglas and 
my broib^ to revenge my death." The boy was 
vi^ sorry, for beloved his master; but he was 
obliged to do as he was bidden. 

bi the meantime the traitors came forward upon 

Bi^ce, that they might assault him at once. The 

^Kiiig called out to them, and commanded thein to 

•eome jao neeier, upon peril of their lives ; but the 

fitlber answered with Mattering words, pretending 

.gxeai Inbujbess, and still contmuing to approach Ins 

person. Then the £ing again called to them 1o 

sfmdb *' Traitors," said he, ^' ye have sold my 

Sife for English gold ; but you shall dieif youconie 
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one foot nearer to me." With that he beat tlie 
page's bow ; and as the old conspirator continued 
to advance, he let the arrow fly at him. Bruce was 
an excellent archer ; he aimed His arrow so well, 
that it fait the father in the eye, and penetrated fWun 
that into his brain, so that he fell down dead. Then 
the two sons rushed on the King. One of them 
fetched a blow at him with an axe, but missed his 
stroke, and stumbled, so that the King with his 
great sword cut him down before he could recover 
his feet. The remaining traitor ran on Robert 
Bruce with his spear ; but the King, with a swe^ 
of his sword, cut the steel head off the vilhun^s 
weapon, and then killed him before he had time to 
draw his sword. Then the little page came run* 
lung, very joyful of his master's victory ; and the 
King wiped his bloody sword, and looking upon 
the dead bodies, said, << These might have been 
reputed three gallant men, if they had resisted the 
temptation of covetousness." 

In the present day, it is not necessary that 
generals, or great officers, should fight with their 
own hand, because they have only to direct their 
followers ; their artillery and their soldiers shoot 
at the enemy ; and men seldom mingle together, 
and fight hand to hand. But in the ancient times, 
kings and great lords wore obliged to put them- 
selves into the very front of the battle, and fight 
like ordinary men, with the lance and other weih 
pons. It was, therefore, 'of great consequence 
that they should be strong men, and dexteroiu^ in 
the use of their arms. Robert Bruce was so re^ 
maricably active and powerful, that became ttoough 
ti great many personal dangers, in which he must 
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otherwise have beeh slain. I will tell you an- 
other of his adventures, which I think will amuse 
you. 

After the death of these three traitors, Robert 
the Bruce continued to keep himself concealed in 
his own earldom of Carrick, and in the neighbour- 
iiig country of Galloway, until he should have mat- 
ters ready for a general attack upon the English. 
fie wto obliged, in the meantime, to keep very few 
inen with him, both for the sake of secrecy, and 
from the difficulty of finding provisions. JVow, 
many of the pedple of Galloway were unfriendly 
to Bruce. They lived under the government of 
one M^Dougal, related to the Lord of Lorn, who, 
as I before told you, had defeated Robert Bruce, 
at Dairy, and very nearly kiUed or made him pri- 
soner. ' These Galloway men had heard that Bruce 
was in their country, with no more than sixty men 
with him ; so they resolved to attack him by sur- 
prise, and for this purpose they got two hundred 
men together, and brought. with them two or three 
bloodhounds. These animals were trained to chase 
a man by the scent of his footsteps, as foxhounds 
chase a fox, or beagles or harriers chase a hare. 
Altiiough the dog does tiot see the person whose 
trace he is put upon, he follows him over eveiy step 
he h&B taken. At that time these bloodhounds, or 
sleuth-hounds, (so called from slot, or aleut, a word 
which signifies tiie scent left by an animal of chase,) 
were used for the purpose of pursuing great crimi- 
nals. The men of Galloway thought themselves 
secure, that if they missed taking Bruce, or killing 
him at the first onset, and if be should escape intQ 
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the woods, ftej would find him out by means «^ 
these bloodhounds. 

The good King Robert Bruce, who was alwi^ 
watchful and vigilant, had received some iofytamr 
tion about the intention of this party to come opmi 
him suddenly and by night. Aecordin^y, he 
quartered his party of sixty men on the ftur£er side 
of a deep and swifl-running river, that had very 
steep and rock^ banks. There was but one fiird 
by idiich this nver could be crossed in that neigb- 
bourfaood, and that ford was deep and narrow, so 
that two men could scarcely get through abreast ; 
the bank on which they were to land on the other 
cade was steep, and the path which led upwards 
from the water's edge, extremely narrow Hid 
difiicult. 

Bruce caused his men to lie down to take some 
fiieep, at a place about half a mile distant fi'om ibe 
river, whfle he himself, with two attendants^ went 
down to watch the ford, through which the enemy 
must needs pass before they could come to the 
place whore King Robert's men were lying. He 
stood for some time looking at the ford, and think- 
ing how easily the enemy might be kept from 
passing there, providing it was bravely defended, 
when he heard at a distance die baying of houmds, 
which was always coming nedrer and neaiter^ 
This was the bloodhound which v^as tracing the 
King's steps to the ford where he had crossed, and 
the two hundred Galloway men were akmg with the 
imima}, and guided by it. Bruce thou^t of going 
back to awaken his men; but then he thoofl^ 
flwt it might be some shepherd's dog. « My 
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men," he said, *< are sorely tired ; I will not dis- 
turb their sleep for the yelping of a cur, till I knoi^ 
siMBethuig more of the matter." So he stood and 
listened ; and by and by, as the cry of the hound 
eame nearer, he began to hear a trampling of 
horses, and the voices of men, and tlte ringing 
mad clattering of armour, and then he was sure Uie 
enemy were coming to the river side* Theq the 
£ing thought, " If I go back to give my men the 
ialann, these Galloway men will get through the 
ford without opposition, and ihat would be a pity, 
flince it is a place so advantageous to make de- 
fence against them." * So he looked again at the 
flteep path, and the deep river, and he thought it 
gave hhn so much advantage, that he himseU 
could defend the passage with his own hand, until 
liis men came to assist him. His armour was so 
good and strong, that h«^ had no fear of their ar- 
rows, and therefore the combat was not so v^ 
unequal as it must have otherwise been. Bfe 
Iherefore sent his followers to waken his men, and 
remained alone by the bank of the river. 

In the meanwhile, the noise and trampling of 
Ifae horses increased, and the mooi;i being bright, 
Bruce saw the glancing arms of about two hun- 
dred men, who came down to the opposite bank 
of die river. The men of Galloway, on their 
part, saw but one solitary figure guarding tho ford, 
ead the foremost of them plunged into the river 
ivilliout minding him. But as they could only 
pass the ford one by one, the BrucOi who stood 
nigh above them on the bank where they were to 
land, killed the foremost man with a thnist of hia 
Song speari and with a second dm»t stabbed die 
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horfle,ivlHoh fettdcMva, kiddag and plangiag io 
his ngoEOdB^ on the amnvw ftt^ uid^o pvevenked 
thectiiera from gettiii|[ out of the riw. BnKe 
luid ftns an opportumtj of deaibag Ws Uow at 
fdoasure among them, viiUe thef couldaot atiike 
at liira a|aui. In the oonfasion, fire or six of the 
^nooiy iwfe daaiy or, having been home dovn the 
carveHty were (kovned in the liven The seot 
iweio tenfiiied, and dsew Inek. 

' Bat mhien ^y looked again . and saw iiifiy weie 
opf osod by only one man, ibey themaelinea heiag 
•a oynjs they cried out, Ifaat their honov wonld 
ibe loat for ever if Ifaey did not foi»e4lieir w*^; 
and <enoowaged each other tidth k>ud eiiea to 
phinge through, and aasauk bim. But by ihia 
Honeilhe King's soldiers joameap toUaaeaiaftiaQey 
amd Iha Oatloway men netDeatedy-and .gave ¥^ Unit 
anteipriso. 

I wl'tell ywL another storjof this brave Robert 
Bruoe >daring faia waad^nngB. His advenhaias 
i«iB as •onrians and entertaunqg as those a^tfeh 
men invent for atoiy booke, m£ this advantagp, 
ihat they are all trae* Abont tins ihne, and iHien 
Ihe Bmoe was yet at the head of but iew nen, 
ftr Aymer de Yalenao, aHbo uras Earl of Peai* 
'terfce, ^i^gattier vnHkk Mm lef I^oro, «aiae liato 
Aillowaji^ each of them being at the head of a 
largo bo^iof man. John of Lorn had a blood- 
twttad mitik him, wUch itwas said had foraneiiy 
Moagad to Robert Brace himself; and hamg 
%ean Ml by the ki^gaadi bis ovn hands, ^be- 
'loatteatladhedtobunyaadiviaidd foUewhk fiiat- 
atopa rnqrwheee, aa dogs ase ivell known to tace 
Ihefar nMistemP ^stqis, nAeflrar Aey be Mood- 
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iKmnte ixr not. B^akeans of this hoimdy John of 
jEiomiiiaMght he^woiddisertaiiily find out Boboit 
Smce, and take revenge 4a him for the 4eath of 
Ins rdaidoii Comjm* 

IVliBn these two armieB advanced upon Robert 
Bmoe^lie at ^rst thought of fighting witii the £i^ 
MA fiaii, :but becoming aware that John of Lorn 
•mwB moving round wUh another Ifogd bodjf to 
attack him in the rear, he ree^^ved to avoid ^l^ht- 
iiig«tifaat time, leet he should be oppressed by 
annbeiB. For tUs piKpose, the Sing ^divided the 
snenlbB hod withdmn into Arse bodies, and <som- 
TOM id od them to retieat by jthcee iMeiient wa^, 
thinking the eneii^ would not rknow ^v^oh to 
fMsne. He alae appcunted a place at which ihey 
neie io -aaseaahle agam* But when John of Loisii 
caantoliie pbee where the ^armf of Bruce had 
ibeea Ihns divided, ihe bloodhound took his •ooume 
lAer ODB id these divisions, «egleotii^ the other 
(two, ^uid Hien John -of Lom knew that 'the tLiog 
tnaiitt be in that paor^ ; so ^botalso iiegle0ted the 
two other ^visions of the Scots, and foflowed that 
vUehihe dog pointed out, with all his men* 

The King ^again saw that he was followed by n 
huge body, and being deterttuned tO'Osci^fie &^m 
msi if poBsibley he made «U ^ ;people who. veie 
^ndfli'l^ disperse themsehpestdifilwentwi^y^ink- 
•>m[i&UB.tliat die enemy must lose trace of iim. 
Binice topt onl^ one man doQg wiihliiiD^ isod that 
wnn Ud own fo9ler-biotiier,'Or the eon qfhis nuroe. 
When iMm of Lom came to (iae )plaee ^whefe 
Bkaoete voempamoiiB had di^peimsd ^themaelviesy 
Ihe ibloodheund, after it ted siiufie4«p<aaddowii 
Ibrtiliiae, quitted the Iboftd^tof eU 'the elheisy 
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•and ran barking upon the track of two men out of 
the number. Then John of Lorn knew that one 
of these two must needs be King Robert. Ac^ 
cordingly, he commanded five of his men thai 
were speedy of foot to chase after him, and either 
make him prisoner, or slay him. They started off 
accordingly, and ran so fast, that diey gained 
Bight of Robert and his foster-brother. The King 
asked his companion what help he could give him, 
and his foster-brother answered he was ready to 
do his best. So these two turned o • the five men 
of John of Lorn, and killed them all. It is to be 
supposed they were better armed than the others 
were, as well as more strong and desperate. 

But by this time Bruce was very much fatigued, 
and yet they dared not sit down to take any rest ; 
for whenever they stopt for an instant, they heard 
the cry of the bloodhound behind them, and knew 
by that, that their enemies were coming up fast 
after them. At length;*^ they came to a wood^ 
through which ran a small river. Then Bruce 
said to his foster-brother, '< Let us wade down 
this stream for a great way, instead of going* 
straight across, and so this unhappy hound shall 
lose the scent ; f6r if we were once clear of bin!, 
I should not be afraid of getting away from the 
pursuers.'^ Accordingly, the King and his atten- 
dant walked a great way down the stream, taking 
care to keep their feet in the water, which coidd 
not retain any scent where they had stepped* 
Then they came ashore on the further side fnmi 
the enemy, and went deep into the wood before 
the^ stopped to rest themselves. In the mean- 
viide, the hound led John of Lorn straight to the 
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place Mrfaere the King went into the water, but 
there ttud dog began to be puzzled, not knowing 
where to go next ; for you are weB aware timt the 
running water could not retain the scent of a 
man's foot like that which remains on toif. So, 
John of Lorn seeing the dog was at a fault, as it 
is called, that is, had lost the track of that wtidi 
he pursued, he gave up the chase, and returned to 
join with Aymer de Valence. 

But King Robert's adventures were not yet 
ended. His foster-brother and he had rested 
themselves in the woods, but they had got no fi>od, 
and were become extremely hungiy. I^iey walked 
on, however, in hopes of coming to some habita* 
tion« At length, in the midst of the forest, they 
liiet with tttree men that looked like thieves or 
ruffians. They were well armed, and one of 
them bore a sheep on his back, which it seemed 
as if they had just stolen. They saluted the King 
civiUy ; and he, replying to their salutation, asked 
them where they were going. The men answered, 
^y were seeking for Robert Bruce, for that ther 
intraded to join wi^ him* The King answered, 
that if they would go with him, he would condud 
them where they would find Uie Scottish King. 
Then the man who had spe^en, changed counte- 
nance, and Bruce, who looked shaiply at him, be« 
gan to suspect that the ruffian guessed who he 
was, and that he and his companions had some 
design against his- person, in order to gain the 
rewurd which had been offered for his life. 

do he said to them, << My good friends, as we 
aie not well acquabted with each other, ybu must 
go before us, and we will follow near to you.*'-^ 
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<< You have no occasion to suspect any harm fi:oni 
us," answered the man. — '< Neither do I suspect 
any," said Bruce ; << but this is the way in wh&ch I 
dioose to travel." 

The men did as he commanded, and thus they 
travelled tiU they came together to a waste and 
ruinous cottage, where the men proposed to dress 
some part of Sie sheep, which their companion was 
carrying. Tho King was glad to hear of food ; 
but he insisted that there should be two fires kind- 
led, one for himself and his foster-brother at cme 
end of the house, the other at the other end for 
their three companions. The men did as he desired. 
They broiled a quarter of mutton for themselves, 
and gave another to the King and his attendant 
They were obliged to eat it without bread or salt ; 
but as they were very hungry, they were glad to get 
food in any shape, and partook of it very heartily. 

Then so heavy a drowsiness fell on King Robert, 
that, for all the danger he was in, he could not help 
desiring to sleep. But first, he desired his foster 
brother to watch while he slept, for he had great 
suspicion of their new acquaintances. His foster- 
brother promised to keep awake, and did his best 
to keep his word. But the King had not been long 
asleep ere his foster-brother fell into a deep slum- 
ber also, for he had undergone as much fatigue as 
the King. When the three villains saw the King 
and his attendant asleep, they made signs to each 
other, and rising up at once, drew their swords 
with the purpose to kill them both. But the King 
slept but lightly, and little noise as the traitors 
made in nsihg, he was awakened by it, and start- 
mg up, drew his sword, and went to meet them. At 
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fte same moment he pushed hk foster-brother wifk 
his foot, to awaken him, and he. started up ; but ere 
he got his eyes clea^d to see what was about to 
happen, one of the, ruffians that were advancing to 
slay the King, killed him with a stroke of his sword, 
^e King was now alone, one man against three, 
flnd in &e greatest danger of his hife; but his 
amazing strength, and the good armour which he 
wore, freed himx>nce more from this great danger, 
and he killed the three men, on^ after another. He 
"then lefl the cottage, very sorrowful for the death 
of his ffuthftd foster-brother, and took his direction 
towards the pla^e where he had directed his men 
to assemble afler their dispersion. It was now 
near ni^t, and the place of meeting being a farm* 
house, he went boldly into it, where he found the 
mistress, an old true-hearted Scotswoman, sitting 
alone. Upon seeing a stranger enter, she asked 
him who and what he was. The King answered 
timt he was a traveller, who was journeying through 
the country. 

^' AU. travellers," answered the good womiaii,* 
" are welcome here for the sake of one." 
^ *' And who is that one," said the King, ^* for 
whose sake you make all travellers welcome V* 

'^ It is our lawful King, Robert the Bruce," an- 
swered the mistress, " who is the lawful lord of 
this country ; and although he is now pursued and 
hooted afler with hounds and boms, I hope to livo 
to see him King over all Scotland." 
, << Since you love him so well, dame," said the 
King, ^' know that you see lum before you. I am 
'EolMvt the Bruce." 

** You !" said the good woman^in greai surprise; 
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^ and wherefore are you thus alone 1 — ^where jbb^ 
all jour men V* 

^ I have none with me at this moment,'' aa* 
awered Bruce, ^^and therefore I must travel alone." 

** But that shall not be," said the brave old 
dame, *'fbr I have two stout sons, gallant and 
trusty men, who shall be your servants for life and 
death.". 

60 ahe brou|^ her two sons, and though she 
well knew the duigers to which she exposed them, 
she made them swear fidelity to the King ; and 
they afterwards became high officers in hm ser- 
vice. 

Now, the loyal old woman was getting every 
thing ready for the King's supper, wbsn suddenly 
there was .a graat trampling of horse heard round 
the house. They thou^t it must foe some of the 
iSnghcii, or John of Lom's men, and the good- 
wife caUed upon her sons to fight to the hist 6x 
Kjuag Robert But shortly after, they heard the 
voice of the good Lord James of Douglas, and ot 
Edward Bruce, the King's brother, ^0 had come 
with* a hundred and fifty horsemen to this fipnttr 
house, according to the instructions tlut the S^ 
had 1^ with them at parting. 

Robert the Bruce was rig^ joyful to meet hia 
brother, and his faithful fiiend Lord James, and 
had no sooner found himself once more at tjbp 
head of audi a considerable body of followers, 
than, foigetting hunger and weariness, he began to 
inqube where the enemy who had pursued tifim so 
l<mg had taken up their quartern ; << for," eaid ibe, 
« as they must suppose us totally scattered and 
fled, it is'Kkely ihat Uiey will think memselves quite 
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secure^ and disperse themselves into distant quar- 
ters, and keep careless watch." 

" That is very true," answered James of Doug- 
las, ^^ for I passed a village where there are two 
hundred of them quartered, who had placed no sen- 
tinels ; and if you have a mind to make haste, we 
may siuprise them this very night, and do ^em 
more mischief than they have been able to do ua 
during all this day's chase." 

Then there was nothing but mount and ride ; 
and as the Scots came by surprise on the body of 
English whom Douglas had mentioned, and rushed 
suddenly into the village where they were quarter- 
ed, they easily dispersed and cut them to pieces ; 
thus doing their pursuers more injury than they 
tfaemsdves had received during the long and se- 
vere pursuit of the preceding day. 

The consequence of those successes of King 
Robert were, that soldiers came to join him" on aU 
fiides, and that he obtained several victories both 
over Sir Aymer de Valence, Lord Clifford, and 
other English commanders, until at length the Eng- 
lish were afraid to venture into the'open^country as 
formerly, unless when they could assemble them- 
selves in c<MQsiderable bodies. They thought it safer 
to lie. still in the towns and castles which they had 
garrisoned, and wait till the King of England 
should once more come to their assistance. 
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Of ih» Exploits of Douglas and of Randolph. 



When King Edward the First heard that Scot- 
land was again in arms against him, he marched 
down* to the Borders, as I have already told jou, 
with many threats of what he would do to avenge 
himself on Bruce and his party, whom he called 
rebels. But he was now old and feeble, and 
while he was making his preparations, he was 
taken very ill, and after lingering a long time, at 
length Jie died on the 6th July 1307, in M sight of 
Se^and, and not three miles from its frontier. His 
hatred to that country was so inveterate, that his 
thoughts of revenge seemed to occupy his mind on 
his deathbed. He made his son promise never to 
make peace with Scotland until the nation was sub- 
dued. He gave also very singular directi(ms coa- 
ceming the disposal of his dead body. He ordered 
that it should be boiled in a cauldron till the flesh' 
parted from the bones, and that then the bones should 
be wrapped up in a bull's hide, and carried at the 
head of the English army, as oflen as the Scots 
attempted to recover their freedom. He thought 
that he had inflicted such distresses on the Scots, 
and invaded and defeated them so oflen, that his very- 
dead bones would terrify them* His son, £dward 
the Se(;pnd, did not choose to execute this strange 
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injunction, but caused his father to be buried in 
Westminster Abbey ; where his tomb is still to 
be seen, bearing tkoB inscription, here lies the 
HAMMER OF THE SCOTTISH NATION. And, in- 
deed, it was true, that during his life he did them 
as much injur/ as a hammer does to the sub« 
stances which it dashes to pieces. 

Edward the Second was a weak prince, and 
neither so brave nor so wise as his father. He 
marched a little way into Scotland with the 
large army which Edward the First had collected, 
but went back again without fighting, which, gave 
great encoimtgement to Bruce's party. 
' Several of the Scottish nobility now took arms, 
and declared for King Robert, and fought with 
the English troops and garrisons. The most dis-> 
tinguished of these was the Good Lord James of 
Douglas, whom we have often mentioned before. 
Some of his most memorable exploits respected 
his own castle of Douglas, in which, being a for- 
tress, and strongly situated, the English had 
placed a large garrison. James of Dou^as saw, 
with great displeasure, his castle filled with Eng- 
lish soldiers, and with great quantities of coin, and 
cattle, and wine, and ale, and other provisions, 
which they were preparing to enable them to assist 
the English army with provisions. So he resolved, 
if possible, to be revenged upon the captain of the 
garrison and his soldiers. 

For this purpose, Douglas went in disguise to 
the house of one of fis old servants, called 
Thomas Dickson, a strong, faithful, and bold 
man, and laid a scheme for taking the castle. A 
holiday was q)proaching, called Palm Sunday. 
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Upon this day, it was common in the Roman C»- 
tholic timeBy that the people' went to church in 
procession, with green boughs in their hands* 
Just as the English soldiers, who bad marched 
down from the castle, got into church, one of Lord 
James's followers raised the ciy of Douglas, 
Douglas! which was the shout with which that 
family always began battle. Thomas Dickson, 
and some friends whom he had collected, instantly 
drew their swords, and killed the first Englishman 
that they met But as the signal had been given 
too soon, Dickson was borne down and slain* 
Douglas and his men presently after forced their 
way into the church. The English soldiers at- 
tempted to defend themselves, but being taken by 
surprise and unprepared, they were, for the greater 
part, killed or n^e prisoners, and that so sud* 
denly, and with so, httle noise, that their com- 
panions in the castle never heaid ef it. So that 
when Douglas and his men approached the castle 
gate, they found it open, and that part of the gar- 
rison which were left at home, busied cooking 
provisions for those that were at church. So Lord 
James got possession, of hb own castle without 
difficulty, and he and his men eat up all the good 
dinner which the English had made ready. But 
Douglas dared not stay there, lest the English 
should come in great force and besiege him ; and 
therefore he resolved to destroy aU the provisions 
which the EngUsh had stored upnn the castle, and 
to render the place unavailing to them. 

It must be owned he executed this purpose in 
a very cruel and shocking manner, for he was 
much enraged at the death of Thomas Dickson* 
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He caused all the barrels containing 'flour, meal, 
wheat, and malt, to be. knocked in pieces, and 
iheir contents mixed on' the floor ; then he staved 
the great hogsheads of wine and ale, and mixed 
the. liquor wi& the stores ; and last of all, he killed 
his prisoners, and flung the dead bodies among 
this disgusting heap, wMch his men called, in de- 
rision of the £ngli^, the Douglas Larder. Then 
he flung dead horses into the i¥ell to destroy it— - 
afler which he set Are to the .castle; and finally 
marched away, and took refuge with his followers 
in the hills and forests. '^ He loved better,'' he 
said, ^^ to hear the lark sing than the mouse 
squeak." That is, he loved better to keep in the' 
open field with his men,' than to shut himself and 
them up in castles. - 

When Clifibrd, the English General, heard 
what had happened, he came td» Douglas Castle 
with a great body of men, and rebuilt all the de- 
fences which Lord James had destroyed, and 
cleared out the well, and put a good soldier, 
named Thirlwall, to command the garrison, and 
desired him to be on his guard, for he suspected 
that Lord James would again attack him. And 
indeed Douglas, who did not like to see the Eng- 
lish in his fathei^s castle, was resolved to take the 
first opportunity of destroying this garrison, as he 
had done the former. For this purpose he had 
recourse to stratagem. He laid a part of his fol- 
lowers in ambush in .the wood, and sent fourteen 
men, disguised like countrymen, driving cattle 
past the gates of flie castle» As soon as Thirl- 
wall saw this, he swore that he would plundor tiie 
Scots drovers of their cattle, and omne ottf» with 

. 9* 
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a conflidemUe part of his gBrriaon^ for thai par* 
pose. He had followed the cattle post the place 
where DovghiB was lying concealed, when all of 
a sudden the Scotsmen threw off their caniena' 
cloaks, and appearing in armour, cried the c^ of 
Douglas, and, turning back suddenly, nm to meet 
the pursuers; and before Thiriwall could make 
any defence, he heard the same war-cry behind 
him, and saw Douglas coming up with those Scots 
who had been lying in ambush. Thiriwall him- 
self was killed, fighting bravely in the middle of 
his enemies, and only a very few of his men found 
^eir way back to the castle. 

When Lord James had thus slain two Englisii 
commanders or governors of his castle, and was 
known to have made a vow that he would be le- 
venged on any one who should dare to take pos- 
session of his father's house, men became afmid ; • 
and it was called, both in England and Scotland, 
HiB Peiilous Gastle of Douglaa* because it was so 
dangerous to any Englishman idio was stationed 
tiiere. Now, in those ^uiike tunes, Master Little**' ' 
John, you must know, ihatiheladieswouldnotmarry 
any man who was not very brave and valiant, so 
tbat a coward, let hinibeever so rich or high-btpm^ 
was held in aniversal contend And dius it was 
tile fashion for the la^s.tb demand f»oofs of the 
coniage of their lovers, and ibr those kmghts who 
deaiPM to please the ladies, to try some extooidip 
naty deed of arms, to showjtheir braveiy and de- 
«erre tkeir &vour. 

At the time we speak of, there was a young lady 
in Bn^and, whom many knights and noblemea 
asked in ^maninge, bedsose she was extreme!/ 
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^wealtiiy' and very beautiful. Once upon a holiday 
ribe made a great feast, to which she asked all her 
lovers, and numerous other gaUant knights; and 
after tiie feast she arose, and told them that she 
TVBS much obliged to them for their good opinion 
of her, but as she desired to have for her husband 
a man of the most incontestable courage, she had- 
^rmed her resolution not to many any one, sare 
faim who should defend &e Castle of Douglas 
Qgainst the Scots for a year and a day.* Now this 
made some silence among the gentlemen present^ 
for although the lady was rich and beauts, yet 
there was great danger in placing thems^ves wwhII' 
&e reach of the Good Lord James of Douglas. At 
last a brave young'knight started up and said, that 
Ibr the love of that lady he was willing to keep the 
Perilous Castle for a year and a' day, if the King 
pleased to give bim leave. The King of England^ 
was satisfied, and well pleased to get a brave mam 
to hold a place so dangerous. Sir John Wilton 
ivas the name of this gallant knight. He kept the 
castle very safely for some time ; but Douglas at. 
last, by a stratagem, induced him to venture out 
with a part of the garrison, and then set upon them 
and slew them. Sir John Wilton himself was 
killed, and a letter from the lady was found in his 
pocket Douglas was sorry for his unhappy end^ 
and did not put to death any of the prisoners as he 
had formerly done, but dismissed them in safety to 
the next English garrison. 

Other great lords besides Douglas were now 
exerting themselves to attack and destroy the 
English. ' Amongst those was Sir Thomas Ran- 
ddph, wfe)s,e mother was a sister of King Rohwfc 
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He had jomed with the Bruce when he first took 
lip arms. Afterwards being made prisoner by the 
English, when the King was defeated at Methven, 
as I told you, Sir Thomas Randolph was obliged 
to join the English to saye his life. He remained 
80 constant to them, that he was with Aymer de 
Valenc5e and John of Lorn, when they forced the 
Bruce to disperse his Uttle band .; and he followed 
the pursuit so close that he made his uncle's 
standard-bearer prisoniM-, and took his banner. 
Afterwards, however, he was himself made prisoner 
at a solitary house on Linewat^r by the Good Lord 
James Douglas, who brought him captive to the 
King. Robert reproached his nephew for having 
deserted his cause ; and Randolph, who was very 
hot-tempered, answered insolently, and was sent 
by King Robert to prison. Shortly after the uncle 
and nephew were reconciled, and Sir Thomas 
Randolph, created Earl of Murray by the King, 
was ever afterwards one of Bruce's best supporters. 
There was a sort of rivalry between Douglas and 
him, which should do the boldest and most hazard- 
ous actions. I will just mention one or fwo cir- 
cumstances, which will show you what awful dan- 
gers were to be encountered by these brave men, 
in order to free Scotland from the enemies and 
invaders. 

While Robert Bruce was gradually getting 
fiossessioa of the country, and driving out the 
English, Edinburgh, the principal town of Scot- 
fond, remained wiUi its strong castle in possession 
of the invaders. Sir Thomas Randolph was ex- 
tremely desirous to gain this important place, but, 
as you well know, the castle is situated on a very 
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Steep aad lofty rock, so that it^s difiicalt or almost 
impossible eyen to get up to the foot of the waibi 
fbuch mofe to climb over them. 

Sowhil6 Randolph was considering what was 
to be done, there came to him a Scottish gentleman 
named Francis, who liad joined Bruce's standaid, 
and asked to speak with Mm in private. He then 
told Randolph that in his youth he had lived in the 
Castle of Edinburgh, and that his father had then 
been keeper of the fortress. It happened at that 
time that Francis was much in love with 4 bdy* 
who Mved in a part of the town beneath the eastley 
'iirhich is called die Gmss-market. Now as he 
could not get out of the castle by day to see his 
mistress, he had practised a way of clambering 
by night down the castle crag on the south side^ 
and returning up at his pleasure : when he came to 
the foot of the wall he made use of a ladder to get 
over it, as it was not very high on that point, thoffe 
who built it having trusted to the steepness of the 
crag. Francis had gone and come so frequently 
in £is dangerous manner, that though it was now 
long ago, he told Randolph he knew the road so 
-well, that he would undertake to guide a small par- 
ty of men by night to the bottom of the wall, and 
as they might bring ladders with them, there would 
be no difficulty in scaling it The great risk was, 
tiiat of their being discovered by the watchmen 
while in the act of ascending the cliff, in which case 
every man of them must have perished. 

Nevertheless Randolph did not hesitate to at« 

' tempt the adventure. He took with hbn only thirty 

men, (you may be sure thjey were chosen for ac* 

tivity and courage,^ mi came one dark night %q 
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the foot of the crag, which they began to ascend 
under the guidance of Francis, who went before 
them, upon his hands and feet, up one cliff, down 
another, and round another, where there was scarce 
room to support themselves. All the while these 
thirty men were obliged to follow in a line, one 
after the other, by a path that was fitter for a cat 
than a man. The noise of a stone falling, or a 
word spoken from one to another, would have 
alarmed the watchmen. They were obliged there- 
fore, to move with the greatest precaution. Wh^ 
they were far up the crajg, and near the foundation 
of the wall, they heard the guards going their 
rounds, to see that all was safe in and about the 
castle. Randolph and his-party had nothing for it 
but to lie close and quiet each man under the crag, 
as he happened to be placed, and trust that the 
guards would pass by without noticing them. And 
tvhile they wera waiting in breathless alarm, they 
got a new cause of fright. One of the soldiers of 
the castle, willing to startle his comrades, suddenly 
threw a stone from the wall, and cried out, "Aha, 
I see you well !'' The stone came thundering 
down over the heads of Randolph and his men, 
who naturally thought themselves discovered. If 
they had stirred, or made the slightest noise,, they 
would hav^ been entirely destroyed, for the soldiers 
above might have killed every man of them, merely 
by rolling down stones. But being courageous and 
chosen men, they remained quiet, and the EInglish 
soldiers, who thought their comrade was merely 
playing them a trick, (as, indeed, he was,) passed 
JOB, without farther examination. 
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Then Raadolph and his men got up, and came 
in haste to the foot of the wall, which was not 
above twice a man's height in that place. They 
planted the ladders they had brought, and Francis 
mounted iSrst to show them the way ; Sir Andrew 
Grey, a brave knight, followed him,'andKanddph 
himself was the third man who got over. Thea 
the rest followed. When once they were within 
the walls, there was not.so much to do, for the gar* 
nson were asleep, and unarmed, excepting tha 
watch, who were speedily destrbyed. Thus was 
Edinburgh Castle taken in the year 1312-13. 

It was not, however, only by the exertions c£ 
great and powerful barons, like Randolph and 
I>ouglas, that the freedom of Scotland was to be 
accomplished. 'Hie stout yeomanry, and the bold 
peasantry of the land, who were as desirous to ^i- 
joy their cottages in honourable independence, as 
the nobles were to reclaim their castles and estates 
from the English) contributed their full share jn the 
efforts which were made to deUver the country 
from the invaders. I will give you one instance 
among many. 

There was a strong castle near Linlithgow, or 
lithgow, as the word is more generally pronounced, 
where an English governor, with a powerful garri- 
son, lay in readiness to support the English cause^ 
and used to exercise much severity upon the Scot- 
tish in the neighbouihood. There Uved at no great 
distance from this strong hold, a farmer, a bold and 
stout man, whose name was Binnock, or, as it is 
now pronounced. Binning. This man saw with 
great joy, the*Jrogress which the Scottish were 
making in recovering their country from the Eng- 
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}i«h» and resolved to do something to help his 
eountiymen, by getting possession, if it were pos- 
siUe, of the Ce^ttle of Lithgow. But the place 
irat veiy strong, situated by the side of a lake, de- 
fended not only by gates, whidi wer« usually kep* 
ahut against strangers, but also by a portcullis, A 
poitcullis is a sort of door formed of cross-bars oi 
iron, like a grate. It has not hinges like a door, 
but is drawn up by pulleys, and let down when any 
danger approaches. It may be let go in a moment, 
and then fatts down into the door-way ; and as it has 
great iron spikes at the bottom, it crushes all that 
n lights upon ; and in case of a sudden alarm, a 
portcttUis may be let suddenly fall to defend the 
entrance when it is not possible to shut the gates. 
Binnock knew this very well, but he resolved tobtt 
provided against this risk also when he attempted 
to surprise the castle. 

So he spoke with some bold courageous coun 
trymen, and engaged them in his ejiterprise, which 
he accomplished Sius. 

BuHiock had been accustomed to supply ^ 
garrison of Linlithgow with hay, and he had been 
ordered by the En^ish governor to furnish soma 
cart loads, of which they were in want. He pro- 
mised to bring it accordingly, but in the night be« 
fore he drove the hay to the castle, he stationed a 
party of his friends, as weU armed as possible, 
near the entrance, where they could not be seen 
by the garrison, and gave them directions that they 
dbould come to his assistance as soon as they 
should hear him cry a signal, wfaidi was to be,— - 
<< Call all, call all." Then he loaned a great wag- 
gon inth hay. But in the waggon he placed eight 
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BtHoag me% wtsfl armed, lying ftat 6n flieir breaeitS) 
and covered over with hay, so thnt they could not 
be seen* He himself wa&ed carelessly beside the 
waggon ; and he ehose the stoutest and bravest of 
faiii servants to be the driver, who carried at his 
belt a strong axe or botcbet In this w»y Binnock 
approached the (^astie early in the morning ; and 
Urn tiratdimasi, ivho only saw two men, Binnock 
Mng one of them, witk a cart of ha(y, which they 
eicp^ttAy opened the gastes, a9id nosed i^ tbe 
porteidlift to pemdt diem to enter the castle. But 
ae soon a» the cart had gotten under the gateway, 
Binnock made a sign to his servant, ^o with hii^ 
axe sodcfenly cut asmider the somif tiisat is, the 
taice winch fastens the horses to the eart, and the 
bones toding ^mt^elves free, naturally started . 
fctfrnwd, the eart remaining bd^d. At the same 
nKMnesf Binnock cried, as loud as he could, 
** Call 3Sf call aB f* and drawing his sword, whiei^: 
He had iMder Ins country habit, li^ killed the porter. 
Hm afmed m^i then jiin^d up from under the. 
fa»y Habere ihej lay concealed, and rushed on the 
Eiig&4> guard. The £nghshmen tried to shut the 
gates, but they could not, because Hib cart of hay re* 
toamed m the gateway, and prevented the folding- 
doom ftombemg closed. The portcullis was also let 
Mlv bm tie grating was caugirt on the cart, and so 
eoidd not Sopt to the ground. The 'ihen who 
were in ambm^ near the gate, hearing the cry, 
<< Call aB, call all,'' ran to assist those who had 
kaped out fhmi amongst the hcry ; the castle was 
tadMn, and all ihe Englishmen killed or made 
prisoners. King Robert rewarded Binnock by 
.. vor.. I 10 
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bestowing on him an estate, wbich. his posterity 
long afterwards enjoyed. 

Perhi^s you may be tired, my dear child, of such 
stories ; yet I will tell you hbw the great and im- 
portant Castle of Roxburgh was tdien from the 
JSnglish, and then we will pass to other subjects. 

lou must know, Roxburgh was then a very 
large castle, situated near where two fine rivers, 
the Tweed and the Teviot, join to each othen 
Being within five or six miles of £ngland, the 
English were extremely desirous of retaining it, 
and the Scots equally so of obtaining possession 
of it. I will tell you how it was taken. 

It was upon the night of what is called Shrove* 
tide, a holiday which Roman Catholics paid great 
respect to, and solemnized with much gaiety and 
feasting. Most of the garrison of Roxburgh 
Castle WOTe feasting and drinking, but still they 
had set watches on Sie battlements of the casUe, 
in case of any sudden attack; for as the Scots 
had succeeded in so many enterprises of the Idnd, 
and as Douglas was known to be in the neighbour- 
hood, they conceived themselves obliged to keep a 
very strict guard. 

There was also an Englishwoman, the wife of 
one of the officers, who was sitting on the battle- 
ments with heir child in her arms ; and looking out 
on the fields below, she saw soi^^^ black objects^ 
like a herd of cattle, straggling near the foot of 
the wall, and approaching 3ie ditch or moat of4ho 
castle. She pointed them out to the sentinel, and 
«sked him what they were^ — " Pooh, pooh," said 
(be soldier " it is fanner puch a maii^s cattle," 
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(naming a man whose farm lay near to the castle ;) 
<^ the good man is keeping a jolly Sh^oyetide^ and 
has forgot to shut up his bullocks in their yard ; 
but if the Douglas come across them l)>efore morn- 
ing, he is likely to rue his negligence^" Now these 
creeping objects which the/ saw from the qastle- 
waII were no real catde, but Douglas himself and 
his soldiers, who had put black cloaks above their 
ormour, and were creeping about on hands and feet, 
in order, without being observed, to^ge( so nea^ to 
the foot of the castte wall as to be able to set ladr 
ders to it. The poor woman, who knew nothing 
of this, sat quietly on the wsdl, and began to sing 
to her child. You must know that the name of 
Don^a^ was become so terrible to the £ngliab, 
4hat th§ women: us<ed to frighten their children with 
it, and say to them when they behaved ill, that they 
*« would make the Black Douglas take them." 
And this soldier's wife was smging to her child, 

/ 
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" Htwh ye, hush ye. little Del yc, 
' Hoah ve, hush y«, do notfret ye, 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye." 

<*You are not so sure of that,** said a voice 
close beside her. She felt at the same time a heavy 
hand, with an iron glove, laid on her shoulder, and 
when she looked round, she saw the very Black 
Douglas she had been aingbag about standmg close 
beside her, a tall, swarthy, strong man. At die 
samf^timp, another Scotsman was seen ascending 
up Ae walls, near to the sentinel. The SQldie^ 
gave Ifee alarm, and rusfand at th^ Scotsmia, wjbose 
name was Simon Ledehouse, with his lance ; but 
Simon parried the blow, and closing with lhe#^- 
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tmel, struck him a deadly blow widi his dagger. 
The rest of the Scots followed ap to assist Doug- 
las and Ledehouse, and the castle was takoD. 
Many of the soldiers were put to death, but Doug- 
las protected the woman and the child. I dare say 
she made no more songs about the Black Douglas. 
While Douglas, Randolph, and other tnie-heart- 
cd patriots, were thus taking castles and strong- 
holds from the English, King Rob^ who had now 
a considerable army under bis command, marched 
through the country, beating and dispersing such 
bodies of English as he met on his way. He went 
to the north country, where he conquered the great 
and powei*ful family of Comyn, who retained great 
ill win against him for having slain their relatioBi 
the Red Uomyn, in the church at Dumfries. Thej 
had joined the English with aH tiieir forces ; but 
now, as the Scots began to get uppermost, they 
were yery much distressed. %nice caused more 
than thirty of them to beheaded on one day, and 
the place where they are buried is called ** the 
Grave of the headlee«i GoRKjros.'' 

Neith^ did Robert Bruce forget John M^Dougal 
of Ljtmi, who had defeated htm at Dairy, and very 
near made him prisoner, or skun him, by the hands 
of bis vassids, the M'Androssers, and had afleri- 
wards pursued him wi& $. blooc&ound. When John 
of Lorn heard that Robert was mardnng i^ainsl 
him, ho- hoped to defend himself by taking posses- 
sioa of a very strong pass mi the side of one of the 
'largest mountains in Scotland, Cniaohan Ben» 
The ground was veiy strait, having great locks on 
the one hand, and on tiie other deep precipices^ 
sinking down on a great lake called Lochawe ; so 
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that John of Lorn thought himself perfectly secure^ 
as he could not be attacked except in front, and by 
a very difficult path. But Robert Bruce, when be 
saw how his enemies were posted, sent a party of 
light^armed archers, under command of Dou^as, 
with directions to go, by a distant and difficult 
road, around the northern side <^ the hill, and thus 
to attapk the men of Lorn in the rear as weU as 
in front ; behind, that is, as well as before. He 
had signals made when Douglas arrived at ' the 
pla«e appointed. The' King then advanced upon 
the Lorn men in front, when they raised a shout of 
defiance, and began to shoot airows and roll stones 
dowa the path, with great confidence fin their own 
security. But when they were attacked by the 
Douglas and his archers in the rear, they lost cou^ 
rage and fled. Many were slain among the rocks 
and precipices, and many were drowned in the 
lake, and the great river which runs out of it John 
of Lorn only escaped by means of his boat, which 
he had in readiness, upon the lake. Thus Eiiig 
Robert had fu^l revenge upon him, and deprived, 
him of a great part of his territory. 

The EngUsh had now scarcely any place of im- 
portance lefl in Scotland, excepting Stirling, niiuch^ 
was besieged, or rather blockaded, by Jidward 
Bruce, the king's brother. To blockade a town 
or castle, is to quarter an army around it, ^o as to, 
prevent those withm from getting provisions. This 
was done at Stirling, till Sir Fh£p Mowbray, who 
commanded the castle, finding that he was like to 
be reduced to extremity ,^ for want of provisionsy 
made an agreement with Edward Bruce, that Ife 
would surrender the castle, providing h» were noi 

10* 
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relieved by the King of £ii|^d before Midsum* 
iner. Sir Edward agreed to these tenna, and al- 
lowed Mowbray to go to London, to teU King 
Sdward of the conditions he had made. But when 
King Robert heard what his brodier had done, he 
thought it was too great a risk, since it obliged him 
to venture a battle with die full strength of £d- 
ivard II., who had under him England, belaa^ 
Wales, and great part of France, and could withun 
the time allowed assemble a much more powerM 
army than the Scots could, even if aU Scotkod 
wer« fiiUy under the King's authori^. Sir Edward 
answered his brother, with his naluial oudaciooB 
spirit, "Let Edward bring every n^m be has, we 
'ivill'^ktlhem, were they more.'' The King ad-* 
mired his courage, though it was mingled wkh 
raslmess. — ** Since it is so, iM-other," he. said^ 
*< we win manfully abide battle, and aseembte all 
idio love us, and vahie the fieedom of Seoflani^ 
to come with all the men they have, and help us to 
oppose King Edwaid, dioald he come wi6i hi^ 
army to rescue Stirling." 
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CHAP. VIII. 



2%e Battle of'BannocJelmnu 



Kmo Edward II, as we have already said, was 
not a wise and brave man like his father, but a 
Ibolish prince, who was governed by unworthy fk- 
Tourites, and thought more of pleasure than d 
goveining his kingdom. His father Edward I* 
would have entered Scotland at the head of a 
large army, before he had left Bruce time to con- 
quer back so much of the country. But we have 
seen, that, very fortunately for the Soots, that 
wise and skilful, though ambitious king, died when 
he was on the point of marching into Scotland* 
His son Edward had afterwards neglected tiie 
Scottish war, and thus lost the opportunity of de- 
feating Brace, when his force was but smaU. 
But noW) when Sir Philip Mowbray, tiie governor 
<^ Stirling, came to London to tell the Kingi tbait 
Stirimgy we last Scottish town of importance which 
remai^d in possession of the English, was to be- 
sunrendered k it were not relieved by force of arms 
bi^Nre Midsummer ; then all the English noUe^ 
called ou^ it would be a sin and shame to permit' 
(be fair conquest which Edward I, had made, to 
bo forfeited to the Soots, for want of fightiBi^ H 
wiM>9 ^ereforoy resolved^ that Uie Khig i^io^'go 
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himself to Scotland, with as great forces as he 
could possibly muster. 

King Edward the Second, therefore, assembled 
one of the greatest armies which a King oi Eng- 
land ever commanded. There were troops 
brought from all his dominions. Many brave sol- 
diers from the French provinces which the King 
of England enjoyed in France, — many Irish, 
many Welsh, — and all the great English nobles 
and barons, with their followers, were assembled 
in one great army. The number was not less than 
one hundred thousand men. 

King Robert the Bruce summoned all his no. 
bles and barons to join him, when he heard of the 
great preparation which the King of England was 
making. They were not so numerous as the 
English by many thousand men. In fact, his' 
whole army did not very much exceed thirty thou- 
sand men, and they were much worse armed than 
the wealthy Englishmen ; but then,. Robert, who 
was at their head, was one of the most expert 
generals of the time; and the officers he had 
under him, were his brother Edward, his nephew 
Randolph, his faithful follower the Douglas; and 
other brave and experienced leaders, who com-' 
raanded the same men that had been accustomed 
to fight and gain victories under every disadvan- ' 
tage of situation and numbers. 

The King, on his part, studied how he niight 
supply, by address and sta:tagem, what he wanted 
in numbers and strength. He knew th% superi- 
ority of the English, both in their heavy-airtned . 
cavalty, which were much better mounted and 
armed than those of the Scots, and in the archeryv 
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in whidi ait the EsgUsh were better trained tihm 
any people in the world. Both these ad^rantages 
be maolred to {Mrovide against With tiiis purpose, 
Bruce led his army down into a plain pear Stirling, 
called the Park, near which, and beneath it, the 
English army must needs pass tiirough a boggy 
eoupby, broken with water-coursesy while the 
Scots occupied hard dry ground. He then caused 
all the hard grouhd upon the front of his line nt 
battle, where cavaliy were l&ely to act, to be 4ug 
full of holes, about as deep as a man's knee. 
They were filled with light brushwood, and the 
turf was laid on the top, so that it appeared a plain 
field, while in reality it was all full of these pits as 
a honeycomb is of holes. He also, it is said* caused 
citeel spikes, called calthrops, to be scattered up 
and down in the plain, where the En^sh ca?airy 
were most hkely to advance, trusting td lame and 
destroy their horses. When his army was drawn 
1^, the Une stretched north and south. On the 
south, it was terminated by the banks of the brook 
called Bannockbuhi, which are so rocky, that no 
troops could come on them there* On the leftp 
the Scottish line extended near to the town of Stir- 
ling. Bruce reviewed his troops very carelully ; 
aU the useless servants, and drivers of carts, and 
such like, of whom there were yetv many, he 
ordered to go behind a hei^ called the Gillies' 
bill, that is, the Servants' hill. He then spoke to 
the soldiers, and expressed his detennination to 
gain the victory, or to lose his life on the field of 
batde. He desired that all those who did not pro- 
pose to fight to the last, would leave the field be- 
fore the battle began, and that none would remain 
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except thoie who were determined to take the 
issue of victory or death, as God should send it 

When the main body of his army was thus 
jdaced in order, the King posted Randolph, with 
a body of horse, near to 9ie Church of St. Nim«- 
an's, commanding him to use the utmost diligence 
to prevent any succours from being thrown into 
Stirling Castle. He then dismissed James of 
Douglas, and Sir Robert Keith, the Marescfaal of 
the Scottish army, in order that they might survey 
as nearly as they could, the English force, which 
was now approaching from Falkirk. They re- 
turned with information, that the approach of that 
vast host was one of the most beautiful and terri- 
ble sights which could be seen, — that the whole 
country seemed covered with men*at-arms on 
horse and foot, — that the number of standards, 
banners, and pennons, (all flags of different kinds,) 
made so gallant a show, that the bravest and most 
numerous host in Christendom might be alarmed 
to see King Edward moving against them. 

It was upon the 23d of June (1314,) the King 
of Scotland heard the news, that the Englii^ army 
were approaching Stirling. He drew out his ar- 
my, therefore, in the order which he had before 
resolved upon. After a short time, Bruce, who 
was looking out anxiously for the enemy, saw a 
body of English cavalry trying to get into Stirling 
from the eastward. This was the Lord i'lifford, 
who, with a chosen body of eight hundred horse, 
had been detached to relieve the castle. 

<< See, Randolph," said the King to his nephew, 
<« there is a rose fallen from your chaplet:" By 
this he meant, that Randolph had lost soma 
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liooour, by suffering the enemy to pass where he 
had be^n commanded to hinder them. Randolph 
made no reply, but rushed against Clifford with 
little more than half his number. The Scots were 
on foot. The English turned to charge them 
with their lances, and Randolph drew up his men 
in close order to receive them. He seen^ed to be 
in so much danger, that Douglas asked leave of 
the King to go and assist him. The King refused 
him permission. 

<* Let Randolph," he said, " redeem his own 
fault ; I cannot break the order of battle for his 
sake." Still the danger appeared greater, and 
the English horse seemed entirely to encompass 
the small handful of Scottish infantry. << So 
please you," said Douglass to the King, ^'my 
heart will not suffer me to stand idle and see Ran- 
dolph perish— !-I must go to his' assistance." He 
rode off accordingly ; but long before they had 
reached the place of combat, they saw the Eng- 
lish horses galloping off, many with empty sad- 
dle(^. 

*^ Halt !" said Douglas to his men, '< Randolph 
has gained the day; since we were not soon 
enough to help him in the battle, do not let us less-* 
en his glory by approaching the field." Now, 
that was nobly done ; especially as Douglas and 
Randolph were always contending which should 
rise highest in the good opinion of the King and 
the nation. 

The van of the English army now came in, 
sight, and a number of their bravest knights drew 
near to see what the Scottish were doing. . They 
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saw King Robert dressed in lus armour, aad ^Ns* 
tinguished by a gold crown, which he wore ov«r 
his helmet He was not mounted on his gr^ft 
war-horse, because he did not expect to fight that 
eveninff. But he rode on a little pony up and 
down me ranks of his army, putting his metf m 
order, ^d carried in his hand a short battle-axe 
made of steel. When the King saw the English 
horsemen draw near, he adranced a IMe befcire 
his own men, that he might look at them mote 
neady. 

There was a knight among the English, called 
Sir Henry de Bohun, who thought this would be a 
good opportunity to gain great fame V^ himse^ 
and put an end to the war, by killing King Robeit* 
The King, being poorly mounted, and having bo 
lance, Bohun gdloped on him suddenly and furl- 
oody, thinkmg, with his long spear and hb big 
strong horse, easily to bear him down to Che ground. 
King Robert saw him, and permitted him to come 
very near, then suddenly turned his pony a lit^e 
to one side, so that Sir Henry missed him with the 
lance-point^ and was in the act of being carried past 
him by the career of his horse. But as he pass- 
ed, King Robert rose up in his stirrups, and struck 
Sir Henry on the head with his battle-axe so tei*- 
ribte a blow, that it broke to pieces his iron h^fl- 
met as if it had been a nut-shell, and hurled him- 
from his saddle. He was dead before hereaeh- 
ed the ground. This gallant action was blamed- 
by the Scottish leaders, who thought Bruce ought 
not fo have exposed himself to so much dai^er, 
wh€n the safety of the whole army depended <m 
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him. Tlie idag ovkj kepf looloBg at bis w«ap<m 
Vfbkk ims k^wed by the fotce of the Mow, and 
eaidi ** i have broken ray good battle-axe.'* 

The next morning, being the 24th June, at 
teeek nS day tiie battle begaa in tenlble tamest 
The fin^yfih as they advanced saw the Sco(t8 get<^ 
tiiig into line. The Abbot of Inchaffray wa&ed 
tibrengh 4heir main iMureleoted, and exhorted them 
ta %ht (or tiiw freedom. They kneeled down 
as he passed, and prayed to HeaTen for victory. 
£ng Edward, who saw this, «aUed out, ^ l^tey 
teieel 4own— '^ey are . asUng Ibigiv^oess." 
^ if es^" s«d a eelebrated Englii^ baron, caied 
Ingelram^de UmptuaViUe, <^but they ask ft from 
"OSfiy not (vom fis— &ese men wffl ctmquer, or die 
iiponftiefidd*" 

The EngfiiAi King ordered his men to begin 
HsB batfle. The ardiers Hhem bent iiieir bows, 
and began to t^HKit so closefy together, Aat the 
jtrrows lel^fikie Meos of baow on a Christmas day. 
They kiHed ma^ of th^ Seets, Md might, «s at 
Wwxk and other {i^kees, 9iBre decided Ae victo- 
ly ; Bat Bruce, » I 4sild ya« before, vnm pre- 
pared for diem. He had in readiness a^body of 
meiHit-4irms wtfll mounted, who rode ait fidl gal<* 
lop amo]^ the archers, and as ibey had no wea- 
pons sajp their 1>ow8 and arrows, ^hfoh ^Mjy 
cji^notiile whra <hey were aittaciked hand >lo 

id,ihey were cut doiHi in great nuariMrs by 
le S&li^h horsemen^ and tiirowtt into toial «ott- 

fusion. 

The tne fln^isfacavairytheBadvaaeedlo sap- 
^irt^eir archers, and to «t(aek '^ S^otlisb Sue. 
But eommg ever ihe ground whk^ ^vas 4ug Clll 
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of pitBy the horses fell into these holes, and the ^ 
de» hj tumbling about, without any means of 
defence, and unable to rise from the weight of 
their armour* The Englishmen began to fdl into 
general disorder ; and the Scottish King, bring- 
ing up more of his forces, attacked and preas^ 
them still more closely. 

On a sudden, an event happened which decided 
the viotory. The servants and attendi^its on the 
Scottish camp had, as I told you, been sent be- 
hind thef .army to a place called the GilliesShfll. 
But now when they saw that their masters were 
like to gain the day, they rushed from their plaee 
of concealment with such weapons as they couU 
get, that they might have their share in the victc^ 
ry and in the spoil. The English, seeing them 
come suddenly over the hill, mistook th;is disor- 
derly rabble for a new army coming up to sustain 
the Scots, and losing all heart, began to shift evety 
man for himself. Edward himself left the field 
as fiut as he could ride, and was closely pursued 
by Douglas with ^ party of horse, ^o followed 
hun as far as Dunbar, where the English had still 
a fiiend in the Governor, Patrick Earl of March* 
The Eeri received Edward in his forlorn scondi- 
iion, and furnished him with a fishing skiff, or 
small ship, in wiiich he escaped to^jih'^ngland, 
having entirely lost his fine army, and^^reat num- 
ber of his bravest nobles. A 

The English never before or aflferwai^tosWo 
dreadful a battle as that of Bannockbufffmor did 
« the Scots ever gain one of the s'siime importance. 
Ma^y of the best and bravest of the En^i^h no- 
bility And gently, as I have said, lay dead on ik» 
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fiield ; a great maDy more were made prisoners ; 
and the whole of King Edward's immense army 
was dispersed or destroyed. 

The English^ after this great defeat^ were no 
longer in a condition to support their pretensions 
to be masters of Scotland, or to continue, as they 
had done for nearly twenty years, to send armies 
into that country to overcome it. On the contra- 
ly, diey became scarce able to defend their own 
frontiers agamst Robert Bruce and his soldiers. 

There were several battles fought within 
England itself, in which the English had greatly 
the worst One of these took place near Mitton, 
,in Torkshire. So many priests took part in the 
ilSght, that the Scottish called it the Chapter 
of Mitton. A meeting of the clergymen belong- 
ing to a cathedral is called a Chapter. There 
iWas.fltfat slaughter in and after the action. The 
;Scot^d<d waste the country of England as far as 
the gates df York, and enjoyed for the time a con- 
fiidec^e^auperiority over their ancient enemies^ 
whoTm so lately threatened to make them sub- 
jects of England. ' 

Thus did Robert Bruce arise from the condition 
of ai^ exile, hunted with bloodhounds like a stag 
or beast of prey, to the rank of an independent 
sovereign, unii^ersally acknowledged to be one of 
tbe wisest and bravest kings who then lived. The 
nation of Scotland was also raised once morefirom 
the state of a distressed and conquered province ta 
that of a firee and independent state, governed by 
its own laws, and subject to its own princes ; and 
although the country was, after the Bruce's death, 
often subjected to great loss and distress, both by 
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hoililitjr of the £iu|l»fa4 aa4 bj the luihaiipjr 

civU wm among the Scots themieWMi jot my 
never afterwards lost the freedom fot wbidi Wai« 
laee had laid down his life, and which King Ro- 
bert had recovered, no lees by his wkdom than hj 
his weapons. « And thiBrefefe most just it », that 
while the country of Scotland letaiaa any leoo^ 
lection of its histoiy, the memory t^ these brave 
warriors and faitliiid patriots OQ^t to be remem* 
bered with honour and |ratittide. 
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CHAP. IX. 



Concerning, the Exploits of Edward Btuce^ the 
JDouglaSy Randolph Earl of Murray^ and tks 
Death ofRqbert Bruce, 



Tou will be naturally curious to hear what be- 
came of Edward, the brother of Robert Bruce^ 
who was so courageous and at the same time so 
rash. You must know that the Irish, at that^ime, 
had been ialmost fully conquered by tiie- English ; 
but becoming weary of them, the Irish chiefs, or 
at least a great many of Uiem, invited IBdwwd 
Bruce to come over^ <frive out die Engliish, and 
become theb king. He was willing enough to go, 
for he had always a high courageous spirit, and 
desired to obtain fame and dominion by fighting. 
Edward Bruce was as good a soldier as Im 
brother, but not so prudent and cautious ; for, ex- 
cept in the affair of killing the Red Comyn, which 
was a wicked and violent action, Robei^ Bruce 
showed himself as wise as he wa» courageous. 
However, he was well contented that his brother 
Edward, who had always fought so bravely for 
him, should be raised up to be King of Ireland. 
Therefore King Robert not only gave him an 
army to assist in making the conquest, but passed 
over the sea to Ireland himself in person, with a ' 
considerable body of troops to asmt bun* The. 
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'^v^vtM- ^!tHBi>B^ seyeral battl^ and penetrated fax 
(Hi#. lewad; but the English lovccs were too 
nijuiifUM, and so many of the Inek joined with 
%nk iirtkir than with £dward Bruce, that King 
I^^^JNit and his brother were obliged to retreat 
Mi^tfaem. 

TWd chief commander of the En^dish was i. 
frei^ soldier, called Sir £dmond Butter, and he 
Ind assembled a much greater army than Edward 
Brace and his brother £ing Robert had to oppose 
to him. The Scots were obliged to retreat every 
moroiAg, that they might not be forced to battle 
by an amy more numerous than their own. 

I have often told you, that King Robert the 
Bru<)B was a wise and a good pritice. But a cir« 
eumitaQce happened during this retreat, which 
dMiwed he was also a kind luad humane man* It 
Wia one moming, when the English, and their 
Irish tuxUkriea, were pressing hard up<m Bruce, 
who had fliven his army orders to continue a hasty 
letreat t ror a battle with a mudi more numerous 
amy, aiid in the midst of a country which favoured 
hh enemies, would have been extremely impiu* 
dmt* On a auddeo, just as King Rdieit was 
about to moimt his horse, he h^otl a wopaii 
abriekiog hi despah. << What is Oie matter?" 
said the Vsog s and he was informed by his at* 
tendaofts^ that a poor woman, a laundress, or 
washerwoman, modier ef aa inftnt who had been 
just hotn, was ahout to be left behind the army, aa 
bfliBg toe weak to traveL The mother waa 
shrifihini fpr &ar ef kShug into ^ hax^ds of the 
Iriflhy inba were aeooonted very cruel, and <haxe 
ivate no oaniages or meaae of seodipg the woiaan 
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and her infant on in safety. They must needs be 
abandoned if the army retreated. 

King Robert was siient for a moment when he 
heard Siis story, being divided betwixt the feehngs 
of humanity, occasioned by the poor woman's dis- 
tress, and the danger to which a halt would e3q>os6 
Ids army. At last he looked round on his officers, 
with eyes which kindled like fire. << Ah, gentle* 
men," he said, ** never let it be said that a man 
who was bom of a woman, and nursed by a wo» 
man's tenderness, diould leave a mother and an 
in&nt to the mercy of barbarians. In the name of , 
€rod, let the odds and the risk be what they will, i 
wfll- fight Edmond Butler rather Aan leave these 
poor creatures behind me. Let the army, there* 
ftre, draw up in line of battle, instead of re* 
treating.'' 

The story had a singular conclusion ; for the 
Engkcdl general, seeing that Robert die Bruce 
lialted and offered him battle, and knowing that 
tile Scottish king was one of the best generals Ht&n 
Mving, conceived that he must have raceived aodie 
hrge supply of forces, and was afraid to attack 
Um. And thus Bruce had an oiqwitunity to send 
off the poor woman and her clnld, and then to 
fetreat at his leisure, without suffiscing any ineon* 
▼etiience fiom' the halt 

But Robert was obliged toieaire theeonquast 
•f Irelaitd to hs brother Edwaid, Mng leeafled 
hf pvesfling affairs to his own country. £dvard| 
wfbo was rash as be was turave, engaged, agauat 
the advice of his best officers, in hMe wSh aa 
Sa^sh general, caUed Sir Fion da Bimuaghanau 
The Scots were surrounded on all sides, but^on^ 
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tinued to fight valiantly, aad £dwaid Bmee 
showed the example, by fighting in the veiy fincmt 
of the battle. At length, a strong English cham- 
pion, called John MaupaSs, engaged Edward 
Bruce haiyl to hand ; and they fought till they 
killed eapb other. Maupas was found Ijring afier 
the battle upon the body of Edward Bruce ; both 
were dead men. Afler Edward Bruce's deaths 
the Scots gave up further attempts to conquer 
Ireland. 

Robert Bruce continued to reign gloriously for 
several years, and was so constantly victorious 
over the English, that the Scots seemed for the 
time to have acquired a complete superiority over 
their neighbours. But then we must remember, 
that Edward II., who .then reigned in England, 
was a foolish prince, and listened to bad councils; 
BO it is no wonder that he was beaten by so wise 
and experienced a general as Robert Bruce, who 
had fought his way to the crown through so many 
disasters. 

' In the last year of Robert the Bruce's reign, 
he became extremely sickly and infirm, chiefly 
owing to a disorder called the leprosy, which he 
had caught during the hardships and misfortunes 
of his youth, when he was so fi^uently obliged to 
hide lumself in woods and morasses, without a 
roof to shelter him. He lived at a castle on the 
beautiful banks of the river Clyde, near to where 
it joined the sea ; and his chief amusement was to 
go upon the river, and down to the sea in a ship, 
whioh he kept for his pleasure. He was no longer 
able to sit upon his war-horse, or to lead his army 
to the field. 
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While Bmce was in this feeble stale, Edward li. 
_ of England died, and was socceeded bj im 
SOB £dwardIII. He tamed oat afterwafda to 
be one of the wisest and Inravest kings whom 
England eyer had ; but at iMs time be was veiy 
young, and under ^e entire management of b» 
mother, who goremed by means of a wicked fa* 
yourite called Mortimer. 

The war between the En^h and the Scotch 
stfll lasting at tiiat time, Bruce sent his two great 
commanders, the Good Lord James Dougbs, and 
Thomas Randolph Earl of Mumy, to hy waste- 
the counties of N<nrthiBnberland and Durhato, and 
distress the English as much as they could. 

Their soldiers were about twenty thousand men 
in number, all li^tly armed, and mounted on 
horses tiiat were but small in height, but exces- 
sively active. The men ^emselves carried no 
provision^ except a bag of oatmeal ; and each had 
at his saddle a small plate of iron called a gitdle, 
on which, when they pleased, they could bake the 
oatmeal into cakes. They killed the cattle (^the 
En^h, as they travelled through the country^ 
roasted the flesh on wooden spits, or booled it in 
the skins of the animals themselves, putting in a 
little water with the beef, to prevent ^ fire from 
burning the hide to pieces. This was rou^ 
cookery. They made their shoes, or rather san« 
dais, in as coaipe a way, cutting them out of the 
raw hides of the cattle, and fitting them to thea; 
ancles, like what are now called short gaiters. As 
this sort of buskin had the hairy side of the hide 
outermost, (he English called those who wiore 
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them rough^faoUd Scots, and sometiines, firnh 
the colour of the hide, red^hainka* 

As the anny needed to cany nothing ^th liMm^ 
either for provisions or ammuniticm, the Soots 
moved with amazing speed, from mountain to 
mountain, and from glen to glen, pillaging and 
destroying the country wheresoever they came. 
In the meanwhile, the young King of En^and 
pursued them with a much larger army ; but, as it 
was encumbered by the necessity of cairying proK 
visions in great quantities, and by the slow motions 
of men in heavy armour, they could not come up 
with the Scots, although they saw every day tte 
smoke of the houses and villages which Uiey were 
burning. The King of England was extremely 
angry ; for, though only a boy of sixteen yeara 
old, he longed to fight the Scots, and to chastise 
tiiem for the mischief they were doing to his coun- 
try ; and he grew so impatient, that he offifred-a 
laige reward to any one who should show faim 
where the Scottish army wei«« 

At length, after the English host had suffered 
severe hardships by want of provisions, and ^ 
tiguing journeys through fords, and swamps, and 
morasses, a gentleman named Rokeby came into 
the camp, and claimed the reward which the King 
had offered. He told the King that he had been 
made prisoner by the Scots, «uid that they had said 
they should be as glad to m^t the EngUs^li King 
OS he to see them. Accordingly, Roke)^ glided 
the English army to the place where tb^ 81^^ lay 
encamped. .. v * 

^3ut the English King was no nearer to the 
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battle which he desired, for Douglas and Randc^f^ 
knowing the force and numbers of the EngUsh 
army, Imd taken up their camp on a steep ^i^at 
the bottom of which ran a deep river, having a 
channel filled with large stones, so that there was 
no possibility for the English to attack the Scots 
without crossing the water, and then cHmbing up 
the hill in the very face of their enemy, a risk which 
was too great to be attempted. 

Then the King sent a measage of defiance to 
the Scottish generals, inviting them either to draw 
back their forces, and allow him freedom to cross 
:ihe river, and time to place his army in order of 
battle, on the other side, that they might fight 
Ibirly, OT offering, if they liked it better, to permit 
^lem to cross over to Ms side without opposition, 
tiiat they might join battle on a fair field. Ranr- 
dolph and Douglas did nothing but laugh at tUa 
message. They said, when they fought, it should 
be at their own pleasure, and not because the 
Emg of England chose to ask for a battle. They 
Temmded him, insultin^y, how they had been m 
.baa country for many days, burning, taking spoil, 
and doing yvhai they thou^t fit. If the Kuig was 
^pleased with this, they said, he must find his 
way across the river to fight them, the best way he 
<^uld. 

The English King, determined notto quit si^ 
<^the Scots, encamped on the opposite side of tiie 
fiver to watch their motions, thinking that want of 
provisions would oblige them to quit their strong 
position on the mountains. But the Scots once 
raere flawed Edward their dexterity in marching, 
l^leaving their encampment, a^d taking up another 
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pogt| eTon stronger aod naom difficult to apjiroacli 
dien the first which tbe^ had occupied. Kmg 
JBdwwd followed, and again eocanped ojpposite to 
his dexterous and troublesome eoeBuesyin hopes 
(0 bcng them to a battle, when be might easily 
hope to gain a victoiy, hainig moie thaa double 
the mmiber of the Scottii^ anny, all troops of 4he 
veiy bast qaaHtf. 

While the armies lay tiiHS opposed to each 
other, Douglas resolYsd to give the young Sii|g of 
finglandauassonintheartof war. Atlhe dead 
of ni^ he left the Scottiflh eau^ with a anuH 
body of diosert horse» not above two huadied» w«il 
armed. He crossed the river in deep silence, and 
jwme to the Engli^ camp, whidi was but car&> 
Jesidy guarded. Se^ng Uids, Douglas rode pa^ 
•the English sentinels as if he had be^ an officer 
of the jS^liiiiarmy, saTing, — '* Ha, Saint Cre<»|g^i 
yon keep bad watch lienD.''«-4n these days, jou 
must icDfifw, the English used to swear by 8auA 
43eorge, as the £cottiA ^ by Saint Andrew. 
Presently after, Doi^as heaid aa Eii^h sel^r, 
who ky alyietched by the fire, say to his <;Qm- 
sttde,— >* I cannot toll what is to fai^>en us in this 
fljace^ bat, for my part, I have « great CMr<if the 
Blaek SsoBgias playuig na «ome trick." — <' Xou 
shall have cause to say so," thought Doug^ to 
iumsel^^ 

When he had ihus .|^t Into the midst of Ihe 
Eaghflbrcaiq) midiout ^ing discovered, he -drew 
his swoid, rad ciot asund^ the ropes of a tent, 
£8Qiiur jMtt his usual wsr-ery, — ^^ Dougla^ Doi;^ 
las I fiBglkhHUeytts, you aie all <dead men." ^ His 
followers immediately began to cut down and 
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orertuxn the tents, cutting and stabbing tlie Eng* 
fish soldiers as they endeavoured to get to aims. 

Douglas forced his way to the pavilion of the 
King himself^ and very neariy ^carried that young 
prtnee prisoner out of the middle of his great army. 
Edward's chaplain, however, and many of his 
household, stood to arms bravely in his defence, 
while the young King escaped by creeping away 
beneath the canvass of bis tent The chaplain and 
several of the King's officers were slain ; but the 
whole camp was now alarmed and in aims, so diai 
Douglas was obliged to retreat, which he did by 
bufstiiig through the English at Ihe side of tlbe 
camp opposite to tibat by which he had entered. 
Being s^arated from his men in the confusion, he 
was in great danger of bemg slain by an English- 
man, wno encountered him with a great club. He 
kiUed him, but with considerable difficulty; and 
then blowing his horn to collect his men, who soon 
gsalhered around him, he returned to the Scottish 
camp, having sustained very little loss. 

iidward, much mortified at the insult vfUcb he 
bad received, became still more desirous cff dkaa* 
tising these audacious adversaries, and one of them 
at least was not unwilling to afibrd him' an oppor- 
tunity of revenge. This was Thomas Rancblpfa, 
Earl of Murray. He asked Douglas when he re- 
turned to the Scottish can^, "What h^ bad done?" 
— ^** We have drawn some blood."—" Ah," said 
the Earl, " had we gone all together to (he ni|^t 
attack, we would Imve discon&ed them.''-^" It 
nu^ht well have been so," said Douglas, ** but the 
risk would have been too great." — " Then will we 
fi^tthem in open battle," said Randolpb, " for if 
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we remain here, we shall in time be femii^ied for 
want of provisions." — ^' Not so," replied Dou^as ; 
<< we will deal with this great army of the fingUsh 
as the fox did with the fisherman in the fable.*' — 
<< And how was that?" said the Earl of 3f urraj. — 
Here the Douglas told him this story : — 

<< A fisherman," he said, ^' had made a hut by a 
< river side, that he might follow his occupation by 
fishing. Now, one n^t he had gone out to look 
ailer his nets, leaving a small fire in his hut ; and 
when he came back, bdiold there was a fox in the 
cabin, taking the Uberty to eat one of the finest 
salmon he had taken. < Ho, Mr. Robber!' said 
the fisherman, drawing his sword, and standing in 
the door-way to prevent the fox's escape ; ' you 
diall presently die the death.' The poor fox looked 
for some hole to get out at, but saw none, where- 
upon he pulled down with his teeth a mantle, which 
was lying on the bed, and dragged it across the 
fire. The fisherman ran to snatch his mantle from 
the fire — ^the fox fiew out at the door with the 
salmon ; — and so will we escape the great English 
army by subtilty, and without risking battle wiSi so 
large an army." 

Randolph agreed to act by Douglas's counsel, 
and the Scots army kindled great fires through their 
encampment, and made a noise and shouting, and 
blowing of horns, as if tiiey meant to remain all 
night &ere, as before. But in the mean time, 
Douglas had caused a road to be cut through two 
miles of a great morass which lay in their, rear,, 
and which it would othenvise have been impossi^ 
ble that the army could have crossed; and through 
this passage, which the English never suspected. 
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Douglas and Randolph, and all their men, moved 
-at the dead of night. They did not leave so much 
as an errand-boy behind, and so bent their march 
towards Scotland, leaving the English disappointed 
and afironted. Great was their wonder in the 
morning, when they saw the Scottish camp empty, 
and found no living men in it, but two or three 
£nglish prisoners tied to trees, whom they had 
left with an insulting message to the King of Eng- 
land, saying, ''If he were displeased with wlmt 
they had done, he might come and revenge himself 
in Scotland." 

The place where the Scots fixed this famous en- 
campment, was in the forest of Weardale, in the 
bishoprick of Durham ; and the road which they 
cut for the purpose of their retreat, is still called 
the Shorn Moss, 

Afler this a peace was c(mc1uded with Robert 
Bruce, on terms highly honourable to Scodand, 
for the English King renounced all pretensions to 
the sovereignty of the country ; and, moreover, 
gave his sister, a princess called Joanna^ to be 
wife to Robert Bruce's son, called David. This 
treaty was very advantageous for (be Scots. It 
was called the treaty of Northampton, because it 
was concluded in that town, in the year 1328. 

Good King Robert did not long survive this joy- 
ful event. He was not aged more than four-and- 
My years, but, as I said before, his illness was 
caused by the hardships which he sustained during 
his youth, and at length he became very ill. Find- 
ing that he could not recover, he assembled around 
his bedside the nobles and counsellors in whom he 
most trusted. He told them, that now, being on his 
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deathbody he sorely repented all his misdeeds, and 
particularlj that he haa in his passion killed Comjn 
with his own hand, in the church and before iinB 
attar. He said that if he had lived, he had intended 
to go to Jenisalem, to make war upon the Sara- 
oens, who held the Holy Land. But since he was 
about to die, he requested of his dearest friend and 
bravest warrior, and that was the Grood Lord 
James Douglas, that he should carry his heart to 
the Holy Land. 

To make you understand the meaning of this 
request, I must tell you, that at this time a people 
called Saracens, who beUeved in the false pro{^et 
Mahomet, had obtained by conquest possession of 
Jerusalem, and the other cities and places which 
are mentioned in the Holy Scripture; and the 
Christians of Europe, who went thither as pUgrims 
to worship at these places^ where so many miracles 
had been wrought, were insulted by these heathen 
Saracens. Hence many armies of Christians went 
from their own coiihtries out of every kingdom oi 
Europe, to fight against these Saracens ; and be** 
lieved that they were doing a great service to reli- 
gion, and that what sins they had committed would 
be pardoned by God A^lmiffhty, because they had 
taken apart in this which Siey called a holy war- 
fare. Tou may remember that Bruce thought of 
going upon this expedition when he was in despair 
of recovering &e crown of Scotland, and now he 
desired his heart to be carried to Jerusalem after 
his death, and requested Lord James of Douglas 
to take the charge of it Douglas wept bitterly as 
he accepted this office, — ^the last mark of tibe 
Bnice^s confidence and friendslup. 
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The King soon afterwards expii'ed, and his 
heart was taken out from his body and enibahned, 
that is, prepared with spices and perfumes, that it 
might remain a long time fresh and uncorrupted. 
Then the Douglas caused a case of silver to be 
made, into which he put the Bruce's heartland 
wore it around his neck, by a string of silk and 
gold. And he set forward for the Holy Land, as 
it was called, with a gallant train of the bravest 
men in Scotland, who, to show their value and sor- 
row for their brave King Robert Bruce, resolved 
to attend his heart to the city of Jerusalem. It 
had been much better for Scotland if the Douglas 
and they had staid at home to defend their own 
country, which was shortly afterwards in great want 
of their assistance. 

Neither did Douglas ever get to the end of his 
journey. In going to Palestine, he landed in Spain, 
where the Saracen King or Sultan of Grenada, 
called Osmyn, was invading the realms of AI- 
phonso, the Spanish King of Castile. King AI- 
phonso received Douglas with groat honour and 
distinction, and people came from all parts to see 
the great soldier, whose fame was well known 
through every part of the Christian world. King 
Alphonso easily persuaded him, that he would do 
good service to the Christian cause, by assisting 
him to drive back the Saracens of Grenada, before 
TOOceeding on his voyage to Jerusalem. Lord 
bouglas and his follows went accordingly to a 
great battle against Osmyn, and had little difficulty 
in defeating Sie Saracens m^o were opposed to 
them. But bemg ignorant of the mode of fight* 
ing among the cavaky of the east, the Scots por- 
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fiiued the chase too ^, and the Moors, ^n^en diey 
saw them scattered and separated from each other, 
turned suddenly back, with a loud ciy of JiUah 
iUah •SUahy which is their shout of battle, and sur- 
rounded such of the Scottish knights and squires 
as had advanced too hastily. 

In this new skirmish, Douglas saw Sir William 
St Clair of Roslyn fighting desperately, surround^ 
ed by many Moors, who were hewing at him with 
their sabres. '* Yonder worthy knight will be 
slain,'' Douglas said, '^ unless he have present 
help." With that he galloped to his rescue, but 
was himself also surrounded by many Moors. 
When he found the enemy press so tluck round 
him, as to leave him no chance of escaping, he 
took from his neck the Bruce's heart, and speaking 
to it, as he would have done to the King had he 
been alive,—" Pass first in fight," he said, '< as 
thou wert wont to do, and Douglas will follow tbee, 
or die." He then threw the King's heart among 
the enemy, and rushing forward to the place where 
it fell, was there slain. His body was found lying 
above the silver case, as if it had been his last ob^ 
ject to defend the Bruce's heart 

This Good Lord James of Douglas was one of 
the best and wisest soldiers that ever drew a sword* 
He was md to have fought in seventy battles, be- 
mg beaten in thirteen, and victorious in fifly-seven. 
The English accused him of being cruel ; and it 
lis s^id that he had such a hatred at the GngUdi 
lurchers, that when he made one of them prisoner, 
lae would not dismiss him until he was either blind- 
ed of his right eye, or had the first finger of his 
right hand struck off. The Douglas's Larder also 
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seems a very cruel story ; but the hatred at that 
time betwixt the two countries was at a high pitch> 
and Lord James was much irritated at the death of 
his iaithful servant Thomas Dickson ; on ordinary 
occasions, he was mild and gentle to his prisoners. 
The Scotti^ historians describe die Good Lord 
Jamep as one who was never dejected by bad for- 
tune, or unduly elated by that which was goo(}. 
They say he was modest and gentle in time of 
peace, but had a vety different countenance ^pon 
9. day of battle^ He was tall, stropg, and well 
made, of a swarChy complexion, with dark hair, 
from which he was trailed the Black Douglas. 
Notwithstanding the many balttles in which he had 
fought, his face had escaped without a wound. A 
brave Spanish knight at the court of King Al- 
phonsQ, whose face was scarred by the marks of 
Moonsh sabres, expressed wonder that Douglas's 
countenance should be unmarked with wounds. 
Douglas replied modestly, he thanked God, who 
had always enabled his hands to guard and protect 
his face- 
Many of Douglas's followers were slain. in the 
battle in which he himself fell. The rest resolved 
not to proceed on their journey to Palestine, but 
to return to Scotland. Afler the time of the Grood 
Lord James, the Douglases have carried upon their 
shields a bloody heart, with a crown upon it, in 
memory of this expedition of Lord James to 
Spain with the Bmce's heart In those times men 
painted such emblems on their shields that th^ 
might be known by them in battle, for their helmet 
'hid theur face ; and now, as men no longer wear- 
«jrmour in battle, the devices, as they.are called^ 
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belonging to particular families, are engrayed upon 
their seals, or upon their silver plate, or pamted 
upon their carriages. 

Thus, for example, there was one of the brave 
knights who was in the companj of DougkuBF, 
and was appointed to take charge of ihe Brace's 
heiurt homewards again, who was called Sir Simon 
Lockhard of Lee. He took aflerwards for his 
device, and painted on his shield, a man's heart, 
with a padlock upon it, in memory of Bruce's 
heart, which was padlocked in the silver case. 
For ^s reason, men changed Sir Simon's name 
from Lockhard to Lockheart, and aU who are de* 
scended from Sir Simon are called Lockhart to 
this day. Did you ever hear of such a name, 
Mr. Hugh Littlejohnt 

Well, the Scottish knights who remained alive 
returned to their own country. They brought back 
the heart of the Bruce, and the bones of the Good 
Lord James. These last were buried in the church 
of Saint Bride, where Thomas Dickson and Doug- 
las held so terrible a Pahn-Sunday. The Bruce^s 
heart was bimed below the high altar in Melrose 
Abbey. As for his body, it was interred in the 
midst of the church of Dunfermline, under a mar- 
ble stone. But the church becoming afterwards 
ruinous, and the roof falling down with age, the 
monument was br^Lon to pieces, and nobody could 
tell where it stood. But a little while before Mas- 
ter Hugh Littlejohn.was bom, which I take to be 
aix or seven years ago, when they were repairing 
the church at Dunfermline, and removing the rub- 
bish, lo ! they found i&agments of (he marble tomb 
of Robert jBruce. Then they began tp dig fti- 
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&er, tliinfcing to find tbe body of this celebrated 
monarcb ; and at length they came to the i^eletoo 
of a tall man, and they knew it must be that of 
King Robert, both because he is known to have 
been buried in a winding sheet of cloth of gold, 
of which many fragments were found about this 
skeleton, and also because the breastbone appea^- 
ed to have been sawed through, in order to take 
out the heart. So orders were sent from the King's 
Court of Exchequer to guard the bones carefully, 
imtil a new toipb should be prepared, into which 
they were laid with great respect. * A great many 
gentlemen and ladies attended, and almost all the 
common people in the neighbourhood. And as 
the church wetdd n<^ hold the numbers, they were 
allowed to pass through it, one after another, that 
«ach one, the poorest as well as the richest, might 
Bee all that remained of the great King Robert 
Bruce, who restored the Scottish monarchy. 
Many people shed tears ; for there was the wasted 
«kull, which once was the head that thought so 
wisely and boldly for his counlay's deliverance ; 
and there was the dry bone, which had once been 
the sturdy arm that kflled Sir Henry de Bobun, be- 
tween the two armies, at a single blow, on the 
evening before the battle of Bannockbum'. 

It is more tiian five hundred yewrs since the 
body of Bruce was first laid into the tomb ^ and 
how many many millions of men have died since 
that time, whose bones could not be recognised, 
or their names known, any more than those of 
inferior animals ! It was a gre^ thing to see that 
the wisdom, courage, and patriotism of a Kmg, 
cwAd preserve him for such a long time in the jx^ 
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moiy of the people over whom he ODce idgned. 
But theiii my dear child, you must remember, that 
it is only desirable to be remembered for praise- 
worthy and patriotic actions, such as those of Ro- 
bert Bruce. It would be better for a prince to be 
forgotten like the meanest peasant, than to be le- 
collected tor actions of tyranny or oppression. 
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CHAP: X. 



Of the GovemnietU of Scotland. 



I f EAR, my dear Hugh, that this will be rather 
a doll Chapter, and somewhat difficult to be un- 
derslood ; but if jou do not quite comprehend it 
at the first reading, jou may perhaps do so upon 
3t second trial, and I will strive to be as plain 
and distinct as I can. 

As Scotland was never so great or so powerful 
as during the reign of Robert Bruce, it is fit time 
to tell you the sort of laws by which the people 
were governed and lived in society together. 

And first, you must observe, that &ere are two 
kinds of government, one called despotic^ or ahao^ 
lute, in which the King can do whatever he pleases 
with his subjects — seize upon their property, or 
deprive them of their lives at pleasure. This is 
the case of almost all the kingdoms of the East, 
where the Kings, Emperors, Sultans, or whatever 
other name they bear, may do whatever they like 
to their subjects, without being controlled by any 
one. It is very unfortunate for the people who 
live under such a government, and the subjects 
can be considered as no better than slaves, having 
no life nor property safe as soon as the King 
chooses to iake it. Some kings it is true, are 
good men, and use the power which is put into 
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their hands only to do good to the people. But 
then others a^ thoughtless, and cunning and 
wicked persons contrive to get their confidence, 
hy flattery and other base means, and lead them to 
do injustice, even when perhaps they themselves 
do not think of it. And, besides, there are bad 
Kings, who, if they have the uncontrolled power 
of taking the money and the goods of their sub- 
jects, of throwing them into prison, or putting 
them to deatii at tneir pleasure, are apt to indulge 
their ciudty and their greediness at the expeme 
of the people, and are called by the hateful name 
of Tyrants. 

Those states are therefore a thousand times» 
more happy which have what is called a free go- 
venuneot ; that is, where the King himself is suIh 
jeet to the laws, and cannot rule otherwise than 
by means of them. In such governments, the 
3£ing is controlled and directed by the laws, and 
can neither put a man to death, unless he has been 
found guilty of some crime for which the law con- 
demns him to die, nor force him to pay any mo^ 
ney beyond what the laws give the Sovereign a 
right to coUect for the general expenses of the 
state* Almost all the nations of modem Europe 
have been originally free governments, but in 
scfveral of them the Kings have acquired a great 
deid too much power, although not to such an un- 
bouaded degree as we find in the Eastern comi- 
tms. But other countries, like that of Great Bri- 
tain, have had the good fortune to retain a free 
constitatiou, which protects and preserves those 
who live imder it from all oppression, or arbitiwy 
pow^r* We owe this blessing to our brave ances* 
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(on, wbo wero at ail times readj to defend these 
prifileges with ihei^ Krea ; and We are, on our 
paft, Doattd to band tbem down, in aa ample form 
a« w« re<5eived them, to the poBtei% who shall 
come after wl 

Ifl Scotland, and through most cdumtri^s of £u« 
rope, the principles of freedom were protected by 
the feudal iiystem, which was now unirersaUy in-*^ 
tvoduced« ¥oa reeoDect that the King, accord- 
ing to that system, bestowed large estates upon 
the lioMes and gre»i barbns, who were cafied vas* 
MlSy fcv the Aehf ot possessiond which they thii9 
Mceited frond the King, and were obliged to fol* 
Um him wteett he smrnnomsd them to bottle^ and 
to ttfl«nd apeii his great council, m Wbieh all mat- 
i»m oonofefaing the afikin of the kingdom wem 
oonsidered^ and r^solv^d uponw It was in this 
Gr^ai Cotmcil, now caMed a Parlmment, that the 
laws of the kingdom wove resolred opon^ or alter- 
ed^ at the pieasuro^ not of the Kine alone, nor of 
the Gotmc^ tdoae, but as both the King and Coun- 
dl siiodd agree together. I must now tell jo\i 
particuhtfly bow thk 6reat Ceundl was oom- 
pOied, and who had the privflege of sitting there. 

jkt first, there is no S&vht that eyery vnessal 
lAo Md lands direetff of the crown, had tti^Ei 
piiv§ege; and a barony or roydf vassal, not 
'^istf md Aie right, bat was obMged to attend the 
Gteat Council of the kingdomi^ Accordingly, aH 
t^ {peat iK^t^ usOaHy came oa the King's som- 
i^^ons ; but Ihen it wa» very inconvenient wuSt expen- 
aiire ibr rtien of smaller estates to be making long 
jeiiftieys to the Pai^tanent) and remaining, per- 
h^ie, for mAi^ days, o^ weeks, absent flro9 their 
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own families, and their own business, 
if all the royal vassals, or freeholders, as they 
began to be called, had chosen to attend, the 
number would have been far too great for any 
purpose of deliberation — it would not have been 
possible to find a room large enough to hold such 
a meeting, nor could any one have spoken so as 
to. have made himself understood by such an im- 
mense multitude. From this it happened, that 
instead of attending all of them in their own per- 
sons, the lesser barons, (as the smaller freehold- 
ers were called, to distinguish tiiem fbom the gr^t 
nobles,) assembled in their different districts, or 
shires, as the divisions of the country are termed, 
and there made choice of one or two of the wisest 
and most experienced of their number to attend 
the Parliament, or Great , Council, in the name, 
and to take care of the interest, of the whole body. 
Thus, the crown vassals who attended upon and 
composed the Parliament, or the National Goun-. 
cil of Scotland, came to consist of two different 
bodies, namely, the Peers, or Great Nobility, 
whom the King especially summoned, and such, 
of the lesser Barons who were sent to represent 
the crown vassals in the difierent shires or counr 
ties of Scotland. But besides these two difierent 
classes, the Great Council also contained the re- 
presentatives! of the clergy, and of the boroughs, 
or considerable towns. 

' In the times of the Roman Catholic religion, 
the churchmen exercised very great power and 
authority in every kingdom of Europe, and omit*> 
ted no opportunity by which their importance 
could be magnified. It ip therefore not wonderful, 
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that the chief men of the clergy, such as the 
bishopp, and those abbots of the great abbeys who 
were called Mitred Abbots, from their being en- 
titled to wear mitres, like , bishops, should have 
obtained seats in ParUament. They were admitr 
ted there for the purpose of looking afler the af- 
fairs of the church,, and ranked siopg with th^ 
Peers, or Nobles having titles. 

It remains to mention the boroughs. You 
must know, that in order toincre^e the commerce 
and'industiy of the country, and al^o to establish 
some balance against the immense poWer of the 
great Lords, the Kings of Scotland, from an early 
period, had been in the use of gnpiting ccmsidera- 
ble privileges to many of the towns in their domi-" 
Qions, which, in consequence of the charters 
which they obtained from the crown, were termed 
royal boroughs. The citizens of these borough^ 
had the privUege of electing their own magistrates, 
and had considerable revenues, some from lands 
€x»nferred on them by the King, others from tolls 
and taxes upon commodities brought into the town^ 
These revenues were laid out by the magistrates 
(usually called the Provost and Bailies) for the 
use of ^e town. The same magistrates, in those 
warlike days, led out the burghers, or townsmen, 
to battle, either in defence of Sie town's lands and 
privileges, which were oflen attacked by the great 
lords and barons in their, neighbourhood, or for 
the purpose of ^hting against the English. The 
burghers were all well trained to arms, and were 
obliged to attend the king's army, or host, when- 
ever they were summoned to do so. Besides., 
other privileges, the boroughs had the very 119-, 
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pQitant right to send FepreaentativeSf oc oomw* 
sioners, who sat in ParManieiil ta look afler tho in* 
t6rest of the towns which tiiey ?GfpreseQted» «9 
well as to assist in the general affaufs of 4^9 ba* 
tion. 

Ton may here reniavk, that so far ik^ ScoMrA 
Parliament entire^ resembled the £n|^Ssl| ia the 
nature of its oonstitutioii. Bat thei?e was this ve»j 
material difibreaee in the mode of tiansa^ting biisi- 
nejSSy that in England, the peera» or gr^ pob^it^ , 
with the bishops, and great abbots^ sat, 4^fiber« 
atedy and voted in a body by dMmselveSs vbieb 
was called the House of Loidst or of Peers, and 
the representatives of the eonntiesir or shirosi, Uh 
ffether with those of the boroughs, oeeupied % ^ 
ferent place of meeting, and were caJSed the Low 
er House, or House of Cwnmona. In Soothn^ 
on the contrary, the nobles, prelaAes, represonlar 
tives fbf the shires, and dnlegaites (sn: iJm boroia^u% 
njil sat in the same apaftmenft, and debated a»4 
voted as members of the same assomUy* Since 
the union of the kingdoms oS £ag)e»d 9fii SfQOtr 
li^id, the Parliament, whieh represent V^Mkhc^oiB'- 
tries, sits cmd votes in two disgust bodiesi ci^U^d 
the two Houses ^f Psvliament, and there mo ma^y 
advantages attendmg* that form* of coi»d^UlBC ^ 
nationai bttsines^k 

You now- have somo. idea of thf» nation of 
the ParHament, or Cband Gounoil of the mfy^f 
and of the. various okMsea of prisons wbot bad a 
riglit to sit there, i aos ubjA to tell yoii^^W^ tbi^ 
were summoned? togeibec and disiMS^ bf ^ 
ISmff^s orders; and that all busi«e9s beloHgyig 
to ttie nation wai^tFaosacied by Qwii? Mvic^ 
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tad opinion. Whatever measures. they proposet} 
passed into laws, on receiving the consent of thQ 
King, which was intimated by touching with the 
sceptre the laws that were passed by the Parlia- 
ment. Thus you see that the laws by which the 
country was governed, were, in a gre^t measure^ 
of the people's own making, being agreed to by 
their representatives in Parliament, TVlien, in 
particular, it was necessary to raise money for 
any public purpose, there was a necessity for ob- 
taining the consent of Parliament, both as to the 
amount of the sum,. and. the manner in which it 
was to be cdlected ; so that the King could not 
raise any money from the subjects, without the 
a|)probation of his Grand CounciL '^ 

• It may be said, in general, of the Scottish laws, 
that they were as wisely adapted for the purpose 
of government i^ those of any state in Europe at 
lliat early period ;. nay^ more, that they exhibit the 
strongest marks of foresight and sagacity. Bift 
it was the great misfortune of Scotland, that the 
good laws which tbe Ejpgs and Parliaments 
agreed upon were not carried stea4ily into execu- 
tion \ but, on the contrary, were broken through 
and neglected) just as if they did not exist at tOl. 
I w^\ endeavour to explain some of the causes of 
this negligence. 

The imncipal evil was the great power of the 
nobility, which was such as to place them ahnost 
beyond the control of the King's authority. The 
diief noblemen had obtained the power of adminr 
istering justice each upon his own estate ; and 
lfaei«foi^ the whole power of detecting, trying, 
and puiiudiittg crimes, rested in the first ploco^ 
^ 13* 
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cause of offence. Then the others, in tb^ tuni> 
endeavoured to execute a similar revenge apon- 
some one of the family who had first received 
the injury ; and thus the quarrel was carried oa 
from father to son, and often lasted betwixt &- 
milies that were neighbours and ought to have 
been good fl'iends, for several generations, during 
which time they were said to be at deadiy foud 
with each other. 

From the want of due exercise of the laws, and 
from the revengeful disposition wbich led to such, 
long and fatal quarrels, the greatest distresses fol- 
lowed to the country. When, for example, the 
Kings of Scotland assembled their armies, in or- 
der to fight against the EngUsh, who were then 
the public enemy, they could bring together in- 
deed a number of brave nobles, with fiieir followers, 
but there always wc^ great difficulty, and some- 
times an absolute impossibility, of making them 
act together, each being jealous of his own autho- 
rity; and many of them engaged in personal 
quarrels either of tiieir own making, or such as 
existed in consequence of this fatal and cruel cus- 
tom of daadlyfeud, which, having been originally 
perhaps some quarrel of little importapce, bad 
become inveterate by the cruelties and crimes 
which had been committed on both sides, and was 
handed down from father to son. It is true, that 
under a wise and vigorous prince, like Robert the 
firuce, those powerful bwons were overawed by 
his wisdom and authority. But we shall see too 
often, that when kings and generals of inferior 
capacity were at their head, their quarrels ampngst 
themselves often subjected them 4o defeat and to 
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dkgraee* And this accounts for a fact which we 
slidU often have occasion to notice, that when the 
Scots engaged in great battles with large annies, 
ID which,- of course, many of those proud ind^en* 
dent AoUes were assembled, they were frequently 
defeated by the English; whereas, when they 
fought in smaller bodies with tiie same enemy, 
tiiey were very often victorious over them, because 
at such times the Scots were agreed among them-i 
selves, and obeyed the commands of one leader, 
without pretending to dispute his authoritjr. 

These iiauses of private crimes and public de- 
feat, subsisted even in the midland counties of 
Scotland, such as the three Lothians, Fifeshire, 
and other provinces, wnere the King generally 
resided, and where he necessarily possessed most 
po^er to maintain his own authority, and en- 
loKed the execution of the laws. But there 
were two great divisions of the country, the 
Bigkdands namefy, and the Borders, which were 
so much wilder and more barbarous dnn the 
others, that they might be said to be altogether 
without law ; and al&ough they were subjected in 
name to the King c£ Scotland, yet when he de** 
sired to execute any justice in either of these 
great ^stricts, he could not do so otherwise than 
by marelung there in person, at the head of a 
steng bodjr of forces, and seizing upon the qSBboA- 
ers, and putting them to death with little or no 
i^rm of trialL Such a rough course of justice, 
perhaps, made tfiese disorderly couolries tgmt fiir 
9, short time, but it rendered th«n still mere averae 
lo the royal government in their hearts, and di»- 
l^ed on ^e slightest occasion to break out. 
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eidier into disorders amongst themselves, or into 
open rebellion. I must give you some more par- 
ticular account of these wild and uncivilized dis- 
tricts of Scotland, and of the particular sort ot 
peq^e who were their inhabitants, that you may 
know what I mean when I speak of Highlanders 
and Borderers. 

The Highlands of Scotland, so called from the 
rocky and mountainous character of the country, 
consist of a very large proportion of the northern 
parts of that kingdom. It was into these pathless 
wildernesses that the Romans drove the ancient 
inhabitants of Great Britain; and it was from 
these that they afterwards sallied to invade and 
distress that part of Britain which the Romans 
had conquered, and in some degree civilized. 
The inhabitants of the Highlands spoke, and still 
speak, a language totally (Merent from the Low- 
land Scotch. That last language does not greatly 
differ from English, and the inhabitants of both 
countries easily understand each other, though 
neither of them comprehend the Gaelic, which is 
the language of the Highlanders. The dress of 
tiiese mountaineers was also different from that of 
tiie Lowlanders. They wore a plaid, or mantle 
of fHeze, or of a striped stuff called tartan, one 
end of which being wrapped round the waist, 
ibnned a short petticoat^ which descended to the 
knee, while the rest wbb wrapt around them like a 
sort of oloak. They had buskins made of raw 
hide ; and those* who could get a bounet, had that 
covering for their heads, though many never wore 
one during their whole lives, but had only their 
own shaggy hair tied back by a leathern 8tr8^% 
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lliey went always anned, canying bows ami 
arrows, large swords, which they wielded witb 
both hsmds, Oldled claymores, poleaxes, and dag- 
gers, for close fight. For defence, they had a 
round wooden shield, or target, stucH full of naik ; 
and their great men had shirts of mail, not unlike 
to the flannel shirts now worn, only composed of 
links of iron instead of threads of worsted ; but 
the common men were so far from desiring ar- 
mour, that they sometimes threw their plaids away, 
and fought'in their sliirts, which they had very long 
and large, ailer the Irish fashion. 

This part of the Scottish nation was divided 
into clans, that is, tribes. The persons compos* 
ing each of these clans believed tiiemselves aU to 
be descended, at some distant period, from the 
same common ancestor, whose name they usually 
bore. Thus, one tribe was called MacDonald, 
which signifies the sons of Donald ; another Mae 
Gresor, or the sons of Gregor ; MacNiel, the sons 
of Niel, and so on. £very one of these tribes 
had its own separate Chief, or commander, whom, 
they supposed to be the immediate descendant oft 
the great father of the tribe from whom they werot 
all descended. To this Chief they paid the most 
unlimited obedience, and willingly followed his 
conmiands in peace or war, not caring thou^, in 
doing so, they transgressed the laws of the King, 
or went into rebellK>n against the King himseSl. 
Each tribe lived in a valley, or district of the 
mountains, separated from the others ; and they 
often made war upon, and fought desperately with 
each other. But with Lowlanders they were al- 
ways at war. They differed from them in Ian* 
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gmge, in dress, and in manners ; and lliey be* 
neved tkat the richer grounds of the low c^mOty 
had formerly belonged to their ancestorsy and 
therefore they made incursions upcm it, and phm* 
dered it without mercy. The Lowlanders, on Ihe 
other hand, equal in courage and superior in 
discipline, gave many severe checks to oie High- 
landers, and thus there was almost constant war 
or discord between them, though natives of the 
same country. 

Some of the most powerful of the II%faland 
Chiefs set themselves up. as independent sove« 
rsigKs. (Such were the &inoua Lords of Ihe feles, 
ca^ MacDonald, to whom the islands caBed 'die 
Hebrides, lying on the north-west of S«odaiid) 
might be said to belong in property. These petfy 
sovereigns made aiHanees with the EngKsh in t^sek 
own name. They took (be part of Robert Ae 
Bruce m tfie wars, and jmned him wi^ their lbfe€». 
We shall find, ^t after his time, ^ey gave ji^Mit 
dBsturbsnce to Scotland. The Lonis of Lorn, 
MaeDougals by name, were also extreme^ poW^ 
erful ; and you have seen tet they wers Mi& to 
g^ve battle to Bruce, and to defeat ham, and place 
him in the greatest jec^ardy. He revealed hhn<- 
a^aflerwards by driving J^hn ^Lom out ot ^4 
country, and by givix^ great part of his possesriSioiis 
to his own nephew Sir Gohn Campbell, whtf b€^ 
came ihe irat of the great famfly of Argyle, wiiich 
itf^tnwards enjoved 9W^ power in the Hig 

IJjpcMi the wnc^e, you can easily uaderst^ndy 
diat these Hkjyaad clans, Bving* among such V^ 
and inaccessible mountains, and paying ob^edietM^ 
tano one save fiieir own chiefs, should have been 



'Vttry kusiiuneiittti in diflliirbiitf &e traaqtiiUMy of 
iht tangdwn of ScotiaBd. Tiiey bad miu^ vir- 
tees» bmg a kindl, bntve, and lioeipKalite people, 
mmd renaSkaMe for Ibeir fidelity to tbek ehwft. 
Bm Ihey were reatlessy reveogefiily fond of piundcnr, 
4aiMl 4tiig^rtmg ntther in war tbaa in peai^o, in di«- 
«rder thsui ia repose. 

Tbe Border countries were in a state lit^ moip 
fi t oiwwftM e to a quiet or peaceful govmaoent^ la 
«ome levpeets die inhabitants of the counties of 
-ftofltiaod tpaag opposite to Eogbnd^ gpeiatly je- 
«eitibled tiie ]Elgi)dBnden, snd particuiariy io ikm 
MWy Slbe tfaem, divided into clans, and buying 
•cAms, wbom Hiey obe^ in prsferenpe to Ito 
King, or te oficers whom be placed among ftem* 
How clnnsb^ came to pieyaii in the HiffUaods 
^ond Benders, and not in iie pronnees wUcn aep^ 
Mtod them from each etiier, it is not easy to con- 
jecture, but the factwas so. The Bord^ns ace 
aot» indkeed, so mbuntainoas and innecesatbfe a 
«bm^as^Hi^ilanids,butih^idsoane fidlef 
bilb, espeeialty on 4he mere wnsteni part of th& 
frontier, and were m eaily times coirarad iNBjCh. 6h 
rests, oftd dirided by snvadl rivers and moiAiaes 
into dales and ndleys, indiere toe diflfeveni clans 
Kved, RMking war senelimes on lAe EngKdi, 
sometimes on each otfter, and eemetimes on die 
more etvilined coontiy i«^i<^ bfy behind Hmhv 

Ibut thouj^ tho Bofdefeis renendi^ed tbs.iligh- 
buiders in their mode of govevnnwnt and baUto of 
plundermg, and as it may be truly added, in their 
disobedience to the general government of dcot- 
lead, yet they differed in many particukrs. The 
Highlanders fou^t always on foot, the Boiderers 
VOL. I. 14 
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were all horsemen. The Borderers spoke the 
same 4fiiiguage with the Lowlandersy wore the 
same sort of dress, and caraied the same anns* 
Being axscustomed to fight against the English, 
they were also much better disciplined. But in 
point of obedience to the Scottish government, 
Aey were not much different from the clans of 
the north. 

Military of&cers called Wardens, were appointed 
along the Borders, to keep these unruly people in 
order, but as these Wardens were generally them- 
selves chiefs of clans, they did not do much to 
raend the eviL Robert the Bruce committed 
mat part of the charge of the Borders to the €rood 
Lord James of Douglas, who discharged his trust 
with great fiddity. But the power which the 
family of Douglas thus acquired, proved after- 
wards, in the himds of his successors, very danger* 
ous to the Crown of Scotland. 

Thus you see how much the poor country of 
Scotland was torn to pieces by the quarrels of the 
nobles, the weakness of the laws, the disorders of 
the Highlands, and the restless incursions of the 
Borderers. If Robert the Bruce had lived, and 
preserved his health, he would have done much to 
bring the country to a more orderly state. But 
Promence had decreed, that in the time of his 
son and successor, Scotland ivas to faU back into 
a state almost as miserable^ as that from which 
ihat great Prince rescued it 
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Regency and Death of Randolpk — BaUle of JDup^ 
plinr-^cceasion of Edward BaUol to the Throne 
of Scotland^ and his Flight to Engkmd-^BatUe 
of HaUdon Hill, and Return of BaUoh. 



Robert Bruc£, the greatest King who ever 
wore the Scottish crown, beuig dead, as you have 
been told, the kingdom descended tohisson^Da-^ 
yid, who was called David the Second, to distill-- 
guish him from the first King of that name, who 
reigned about a hundred yecu^ before. This David 
the Second was only four years old at his father'a 
death ; and a^ough we have seen children who 
thought themselves very wise at that age, yet it is 
not usual to give them the management of king- 
doms. So Randolph, Earl of Moray, a[ wfaotti 
you have heard so much, became what is called 
Kegent of the kingdom of Scotland ; that is, he 
exercised the ro3ral authority untH the King should 
be old enough to take the charge upon hioiself. 
Tim wise provision had been made by Bruce, with 
consent of the Parliament of Scotland, and was 
very acceptable to the kingdom. 

The Regent was very strict in admintstenng jus- 
tice. If a husbandman had the plough-irons stolen 
from his plough when he left them in the field, 
Bandolph caused the SherifTof ihe county to pay 
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tiie value ; because it was the duty of that 
trate to protect property left in the open^iieldB. A 
fellow tried to cheat under colour of this law : he 
hid his own plough-iroas, and pretending they were 
stolen, claiined 3ie price from the Sheriff, and was 
paid accordingly the estinioted vahie, yMickk was 
two sUlUiigs* But the fraud being disooiwedite 
RMrent caused the man to be hanged. 

Upon one occasion, a criimttal ygho had slma a 
priest, and afterwards fled to Rome and done Ml- 
tince there, was brought before the Regent The 
culprit confessed the murder, but pleaded that lie 
had tibtained the Pope's fNirdoA. «« The Popej" 
said Randolph, ^* mi^t pardon you for kffliiiga 
priest, but his renussion camot avail you for mur- 
dering a subject of the King tf Scotland.** Thia 
was asserting a degree of independenee of the 
Pope's ajuthmity, w&di was very unusual among 
theprinces and governors of the tiaie. 

nfaiie the R^ent was sitting in judgment at 
Wigton, in €^oway, a man stepped forward fo 
eomplan, that at ^ae very time he was spedking, a 
company of his enemies were lying in ambush In 
a naghbouring forest, to put him to death. Ran* 
dolph sent a party of his attendants to seize €m 
men, and brmg them before him. '^ Is it youi^ 
said he, << who tie in wait to fciM the King's hege 
subjects? — ^To the gaUows with them iastall^y•'* 

Randolph was to be praised fbr his jiutice, hot 
not for his severity. He appears to have tekoa a 
positiTs pleasure in putting criminala to 4ei^ 
which marked the ferocity of tile times and dai 
tutnofiasowndiBpoaitkm. Having sent hia QofOo 
ner befot« Inni to SMnioimn Chstleialhe^Ifii^ 
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lends, te execute certain thieves and robbers, that 
pfficer caused their heads to be hung round the 
wall9 of the castle to the number of fifly. When 
Randolph came doum the lake in a barge^ and saw 
the castle adorned with these grim and bloody 
heads, he said, <^ He loved better to look upon 
tiieta than on any garland of roses he hac| ever 



seen.^' 



. The efforts of the Regent to preserve the esta* 
Midiment of justice and order, were soon inter- 
rupted, and he was called upon to take measures 
for the defence of the country ; for Rob^ Bruce 
was no sooner in his grave than the enemies of his 
Sunily began to plot the means of destroying the 
government which he had established. The prin- 
cipal person concerned in these machinations was 
Edwiurd Baliol, the son of that John Baliol who 
was foi^nerly created King of iScotland by Edward 
I., and afterwards dethroned by him, and commit- 
ted to prison, when Edward desired to seize upon 
:tfa9 country for himself. Afler being Ioe^ detained 
in mison, John Baliol was at length sufrered to go 
to France, miiere he died in obscurity. But his 
aon Edward Baliol, seeing, as he thought, a far 
vourable opportunity, resolved to renew 3ie claim 
of his &ther to the Scottish throne. He came over 
to England with this purpose, and althouj^ Edward 
IIL, me>n King of England, remembering the late 
successes of t& Scots, did not think it prudent to 
enter into a war with them, yet Baliol found a large 
|Nut^ of powerful English Barons, well disposed 
to aid his enterprise. Their cause of resentment 
was as follows: — 
Vniea Scotland was freed from the dominion of 
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England) aU the EngliBbmen to whoni'Echwari Ab 
Fii^ m Ids suceessors, had i^yen kads withtn 
that kingdom, were of course deprived of tlwaUk 
But th^e was another olass of English propn^toga 
in Sootland, who claimed estates to whidi^ they 
succeeded, not hy the grant of the English piioeey 
hut by inh^tance from Scottish ftomlies, to iidioBi 
they were related, and their pretensions were ad^- 
mitted hy Robert Bruce himself, at the treaty of 
peace made at Northunpton, in 1328, m whicfe it 
was agreed that these English Lords should te* 
ceive fc^ck their Scottish inheritances. Nolwi^ 
standing this agreement, Brilkce, who did notdesto 
to see Englishmen enjoy land in Seotleady uadev 
what pretext soever, refused, or delayed at leas^ 
to fUMi this part of the treaty. Hence, v^^m dm 
death of that monarch, the disinherited Lords re* 
solved to levy forces, and unite themselves witk 
Edward Baliol, to lecover their estates, fUMi^ deter* 
mined to invade Scotland for that puipose. Buf 
tiieir united forces <Md not amount to more thas 
fbur hundred men-at-arms, uid about- four tho«» 
fl^nd archers a|id soldijers of every descs^don^ 
^is was a small army mik wluch to invade a ha^ 
mn which had defended itself so well against the 
whole English forces ; but Scotland was justly 
supposed to be much weakened by the deatb (« 
her valiant Eiiig. 

A great ntdsfpitune befell the country, in^^ufi" 
esqpe^ed death of die Regent ^andidph^ vAme 
expenence and valour might haive done, so nm^ 
(br tile protection of Scodand; He had assemUsd 
an annyy apd was busied with preparations 9l3^,d¥ 
ftnce against the enterprise of Baliol and thedis* 
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inhefiled hoifd»^ iviien, ^irasted 'by a painAri and 
^MNDflWoing dieorder, h^ died at Mtiaselburgh, Jaly 
IMft» Tbe vegret of the Scottish nation fbr the 
Itogm t's dea& waa so great, that it has occasiea- 
•d ^leir Instimans to sdlege tiiat he was poisoned 
kf th^ Englidh ; but for this there seems no foun*- 

Donald, Earl of Mar, nephew to RobertBruce^, . 
was iq>pomted by the Scottish Parliament to be 
Regent 19 &e ix>om of the Earl of Moray ; but he 
was without experience as a soldier, and of far vl^ 
fciior talents as a man. 

Meantime, the King ei England, still affecting 
U^ maintMs peace with Scotland, prohibited tb6 
dknoherited Lords from invading Scotland ilx>in 
Hof En^ish frontier. But he did not object t6 
ibmr equif^ing a small fleet in an obscure Englii^ 
0ea-polt, for tiie purpose of accomplishing ihb 
fltflie object by sea. They landed in Fife, wit& 
Bafiol at tiieir head, and defeated the Earl of Fil^, 
who marched hastily to oppoise thetn. They tlmm 
adNraneed nrnthward totwds DuppHn, near wlndJi 
tta Eart of Mar lay encamped witii a large army> 
ndiilst another, imder the Eari of March, was ad- 
vanoing fi'om tiie soathem counties of Scotland 
to fttaek the disinherited Lords on the flank and 
in tile rear. 

It seemed as if that small handful of men mt«it 
haire been destroyed by the numbers eoBbcfe<lto 
Dpj^ose them« Ikit Edward Baliol to^ tile bcM 
lesoltttion ef attackiagthe Regent^s tiMSy by ni(^ 
and bk iieir camp. With tins parpose he droMed 
ike- Earn* which river divided tile two hostfla at*- 
WN. . Iiie Earlof Mo had placed nosenM^ 
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nor obsenred any other of the usual precaatioip 
^gaimit turprise, and the *£nglish.came upon his 
army while the men were asleep and totally unpre- 
pared. They.made a great slaughter amongst the 
ocsotSy whose numbers only served to increase the 
eonfuston* The Regent was himself slain, with 
the Earls of Carrick, of Moray, of Menteith, and 
many other men of eminence. Many thousands 
of the Scots were slain with the sword, smothered 
in the flight, or drowned in the river. The English 
were themselves surprised at gaining, with such 
inferior numbers, so great and decided a victory. 

I said that the Earl of March was advancing 
with the southland forces to assist the Reffent« 
But upon learning Mar's defeat and death, March 
acted with so little activity or spirit, that he was 
not unjustly suspected of being favourably inclin- 
ed to Batiol's cause. That victorious general dow 
assumed the crown, of Scotland, which was placed 
upon his head at Scoon ; a^at part of Scotland 
surrendered to his authority, and it seemed as if 
Ihe fatal batde of Dupplin, fought 12th August, 
1332, had destroyed dl the advantages which had 
been gained in that of Bannockbum. 

Edward Baliol made an unworthy use of his 
success. He hastened again to acknowledge the 
King of England as his liege lord and superior, 
abhou^ every claim to such supremacy had been 
renounced, and the independence of Scotiand ex- 
plicitly acknowledged by the treaty of Northamp- 
ton. He aiUo surrendered to England the strong 
town and castle of Berwick, and engaged to be- 
cu>me his follower in all his wars at his. own 
chai|^ Edward lU. engaged, on bm put (o 
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yrtMifitftin BaUol in possesion of the crown of 
Seodand. Thus was the kmgdom reduced pretty 
maeh iSo the same state of /dependence and sub- 
i^efioii to l^and as when the grandfather of 
Si^wsffd placed tiie fether of Batiol on the throne, 
in ^ year 12^2, about forty years before. 

But^ success of Baliol was rather apparent 
Aian real. The Scottish patriots were in posses- 
ffik>n of many of the strengths of the country, and 
^ person of the young King David was secured 
iaDumbarton e^stle, one of the strongest fortresses 
m Scotland, or pertoips in the world. 

At no^ period of her history was Scotland devoid 
of brave men, able and wiQing to defend her rights. 
When the scandalous treaty, by which Baliol had 
surrendered tibe independence of Ma country to 
Edward, came to be known in Scotland, the suc- 
cessors of Brace's companions were naturally 
among the first to assert the cause of freedom; 
John Randolph, secohd son of the Regent, had 
fenced a secret union widi Archibald Douglas, a 
younger brother of the €^od Lord James, add 
they proceeded to imitate the actions of Ibeir rela^* 
fives. They suddenly assembled a considerable 
fon^, and attacked Baliol, who was feasting near 
Annaa, they cut his guards in pieces, kiUed lus 
bit>^er, and diased him out of Scotknd, in such 
teste that he escaped on horseback, without time 
to d(^the bimseff, or even to saddle his hcvse. 

Arclnbald Doviglas, who ailerwards became 
Barf of Douglas, was a brave man, like Ihs father, 
but not so good a general, nor so foitunate in hia 
tmdertakiDgs. 
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There was another Douglas, called Sir WiOkoliy 
a natural son of the Good Lord James, who made 
a ^reat figwe at ^s period. Although a bastard 
by birth, be had acquired a large fortune by marry- 
ing with the heiress of the Grahames of Dalkeiti!, 
and possessed the strong castle of the same natne^ 
with the still more important one called the Her- 
mitage, a large and massive fortress situated in the 
wild country of Liddesdale, within three or fonr 
miles of the English Border. This Sir William 
Douglas, called usually the Knighltof Liddesdafe, 
was a very brave man and a valiant soldier, but he 
was fierce, cruel, and treacherous, so that he did 
not keep up the reputation of his father the Good 
Lord James, as a man of loyalty and honour^ 
although he resembled him in military talents. 

Besides these champions, all of whom declared 
against Baliol, there was Sir Andrew Murray of 
Bothwell, who had married Christian, sister of 
Robert Bruce, and aunt of the young King David. 
He had so high a reputation that the Scottish Par- 
liament appointed him Regent, in room of the Earl 
of Mar, slain at Dupplin. 

Edward IIL of England now formaUy declared 
war against Scotland, proposing to support the 
cause of Baliol, to take possession of Berwick, 
which that pretended King had yielded up to him, 
and to chastise the Scots for what he called their 
rebellion. He placed , himself at the head of a 
great army, and marched towards the frontier. 

In the meantime, the war had begun in a man- 
ner most unfavour8Jl)le for Scotland. Sir Andrew 
Murray, and the Knight of Liddesdale, were.hoth 
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made prisoners in separate skirmishes with the 
English, and their loss at the time was of the 
worst consequence to Scotland. 

Archihald Douglas, the brother, as I have just 
said, o£ the Good Lord James, Was hastily ap- 
pointed Regent, in the room of Sir Andrew Mur- 
ray, and advanced with a large army to relieve 
the town of Berwick, then closely besieged by 
Edward III. with all his host The garrison 
made a determined defence, and the Regent en- 
c(eavoured to relieve them by giving batde to the 
English, m which he showed more courage than 
military conduct. 

The Scottish army were drawn up on the side 
of an eminence called HaUd6n<4iill, within two 
miles of Berwick. King Edward moved with his 
whole host to attack them. The batde, like that * 
of Falkirk and many others, was decided by that 
formidable force, the archers of England. They 
were posted in a marshy ground, from which they 
discharged their arrows in the most tremendous 
and irresistible volleys against the Scots, who, 
drawn up on the slope of the hill, were fidly ex- 
posed to this destructive discharge, without having 
the means of answering it. 

I have told you before, that these English ar- 
chers were the best ever known in war. They 
were accustomed to the use of the bow from the 
time they were children of seven years old, when 
they were made to practise with a little bow suited 
,to their size and sti^ngth, which was every year 
exchanged for one larger and stronger, till they 
were able to draw that of a full-grown man. Be- 
sides being thus familiarized with the weapon, the 
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archers of fiagiiuid weio tauglit to dnuir ^ bow. 
strmg to ^tmr ri^ ear, while othor Eo90p«m 
nations only drew it to thenr breast If you try 
Iho difierence of the posture, you will find Ibat a 
nmch longer arrow can be dmwn to the ear Aen 
to ihe breast, because the rigbt hand has Hrare 
room. 

While the Scots snared under these practised 
and shilflii archers, whose arrows fel like hail 
amongst them, throwii^ their ranks into disocsder, 
and piercing the finest armour as if it had been 
pasteboard, they made dQis^>ei«te wttomptM to de- 
scend the hill, and come to close combait The 
Earl of Ross advanced to the diacge, and had he 
been seconded by a sufficient body c^the Scottish 
cavalry, he might have changed the &te of the 
day ; but as tUs was AOt the case, the £arls ef 
Ross, Sunderlaad, and MeateiKk wave over- 
powered and slain, with att their foBowees^ by db& 
£ngHE^ cavahy, who advanced to ftfotect the 
archers* The dbfeat of the Scots was then com- 
l^te. A nuaiber of thehr b^st and bravest nobi- 
lity were slain, and amongst ^em ArdiibaU 
Douglas, ^be Regent : very many were rnade pri- 
soners. Berwick surrrnidersd m consequence of 
(he defeat, and Scotland seemed again to be com- 
pletely conquered by the English. 

Edivard once more ov^van the kin^^dom, sesBed 
«nd garrisiHied castles, extorted from £^i«rd 
BalioT, ^ nominal King, the ci»nplete cession of 
gteat part of the southern counties, named gover- 
nors of the casdes and sherifl^ of the counties, and 
exercised complete authoritf, as over a con^ered 
country* Si^l, on his part, assumed onee more 
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the rule of the northern and western part of Scot- 
laiidy which he was permitted to retain under the 
vassalage of the English monarch* It was the 
opinion of most people that the Scottish wars were 
ended, and that there no longer remained a man 
of that nation who had ioflueiice to raise an army^ 
or skill to conduct one. 
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CHAP. xn. 



Sieze of the CoBtle of Loch Lt/oen—BaOU of £S- 
Nene — Suge of Dvnbar CtutU-^Sir Mndreio 
Murray — StaU of the Country — ToumamenU, 



Th£ English, a more powerful and richer nation, 
better able to furnish forth and maintain lai^e ar- 
mies, often gained great victories over the Scots ; 
but, m return, the Scots had a determined love of 
independence, and hatred of foreign tyranny, which 
induced them always to maintain their resistance 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, and 
to regain, by slow, stubborn, and continued exer- 
tions, the losses which they sustained. 

Through the whole country of Scotland, only 
four castles and a small tower acknowledged the 
(sovereignty of David Bruce, after the battle of 
Halidon ; and it is wonderful to see how the pa- 
triots soon afterwards changed, by their efforts, that 
unfavourable and seemingly desperate state of 
things. In the several skirmishes and battles 
which were fought all over the kingdom, the Scots, , 
knowing the country, and having the good-will of 
the inhabitants, were generally successful, as also 
in surprising castles and forts, cutting off convoys 
of prpvisiona iriiich were going to the £ng^h, and 
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destroying scattered parties of the enemy; so that, 
by a long and incessant course of fighting, the pa- 
triots gradually regained what ihey lost in great 
battles. I will tell you one or two of the incidents 
which befell during this bloody war. 

Loch Leven Castle, situated on an island upon 
a laige lake, was one of the four which held out in 
name of David the Bruce, and would not submit to 
Edward Baliol. The governor was a loyal Scots- 
man, called Alan Yipont, assisted by Jacques or 
James Lamby. The castle was besieged by Sir 
John Stirling, a follower of Baliol, wim an army 
of English. As the besiegers dared not appr6ach 
the island with boats, Stirlmg fell on a singular de- 
vice to oblige the garrison to surrender. There is 
a small river, ^called the Leven, which runs out of 
the eastern extremity of tbe lake, or loch. Across 
this stream the besiegers reared a very strong and 
lofly mound, or barrier, so as to prevent the waters 
of the Leven from leaving the lake. They ex- 
pected that the waters of the lake would rise in 
consequence of being thus confined, and that they 
would overflow the island, and oblige Tipoht to 
surrender. But Vipont sending out at dead of 
night a small boat with four men, they made a 
breach in the mound, and the whole body of water, 
breaking forth with incredible fury, swept away 
the tents, baggage, and troops of the besiegers, 
and nearly destroyied their army. The re- 
mains of the English mound are shown fo tUs 
day though some doubt has been expressed as to 
the truth of the incident. It is certain the English 
were obliged to raise the siege with loss. 
Ti^liile these wars were proceeding with increased 
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fury, the Knigftit of Liddesdaley and Sir Andniir 
Mumy of Bothwell, returned to Sootltindy haviaig 
been freed from their ioiprisonment, by paying s 
hurge ransom ; the Earl of March also enunmced 
the party of David Bruce. An equally bmre 
champion was Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalwolsy^ 
who, plecinff himself at the head of a braye troop 
of young Scotsmen, chose for his residence Ao 
huge caves which are still to be seen in the i^bn 
of Roslin, from which he used to sally £bi1fa and 
iigfat with the Englishmen and their adherente. 
From this place of refuge he sometimes made tixr^ 
cursiona as far as Northumberland, and drove 
spoil fh>m that countiy. No young Scottish sol- 
dier was thought fit to pretend to anv renown iii 
arms unless he had served m Runsay's band 

A considerable battle was fought in the NordiL 
of Scotland, which turned to the advantage of the 
young King« Eildrummie Castle was one of fhci 
lour which held out for David Bruce.. It was d^ 
fended by King David's aunt, a tenerable matron^ 
Christian Bruce, the wife of Sir Andrew Murray, 
and the sister of the brave King Robert ; for m 
those warlike davs women commanded castlesr, 
and sometimes fought in battle. This castioy 
whicb was one of die last places of refuge for die 
patriots, wfts besieged 1>y David Hastings, die 
Earl of Athole, one of die disinherited Lorcte, who^ 
having changed sides more than once duiing the 
War, had at lengdi tamed entirely to the Engliidi. 
piir^* Sir Andrew Mioray of BothweQ, who had 
vesumed his ofiice of Regent, resolved to assemble 
the istrongest forcewhich the patriots coidd dnun 
ter, and calling togedier the Kn%ht of iiiddesdide,^ 
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Ramsay, and the Earl of March, he moved against 
the Earl of Athole, to compel him to raise the 
siege of Kildrummie, and reUeve its heroic de- 
fender. All these great nohles were unable tp 
raise above one thousand men, while Athole had 
three times that number under his command. 

But as the Scots approached the territory of Kil- 
drummie, they were joined by one John Craig* 
This gentleman belonged to the royalists of Scot> 
land, but having been made prisoner by the Earl 
of Athole, he had agreed to pay a large ransom, ' 
and the moitow was the time appointed for pay- 
ment. He was therefore anxious to bring about 
the defeat or death of Athoks before the money 
was paid to him, and thus to save his ransom. 
With this purpose, he conducted the Scotsmen 
through the forest of Braemer, where they were 
joined by the natives of that territory, and thus 
came suddenly on the Earl of Athole, who lay en- 
camped in the forest. Athole started up in sur- 
prise when he saw the enemies appear so imez- 
'* fficiedly ; but he was a stout-hearted man, though 
fickle in his political attachments. He looked at 
a great rook which lay beside him, and swore an 
osih that he would not fly that day until that rock 
should show him the example. A small brook 
divided the two parties. The Knight of Liddes- 
dale, who led tiie van of the Scots, advanced a 
little way down the bank on his side, then taking 
his spear by the middle, and keeping his own men 
hack with it, he bac^e them haity which occasioned 
some murmurs. The Earl of Athole, seeing this 
pause, exclaimed, <^ These men are half discom- 
fitBd ;" and rushed to charge them, foUowed by his 
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Biea in some disorder. When they had paBsed 
tbe brocj^ Aud were aficepding the bank on the 
other 8ide,< — <* Now is our timei" said the Kni^t 
of Uddesdale, and charged down hill with levelled 
lanees, bearing Athole's followers backwards into 
the ford* He himself, disdaining quarter, was slain 
under a great oak-tree. This was the battle of 
Kiiblene, fought on Saint Andrews' day, 1335. 

Among the warlike exploits of this period, we 
must not forget the defence of the Castle of Dun* 
bar by the celebrated Countess of March. Her 
lord, as we have seen, had embraced the side of 
David Bruce, and l»d taken the field with the R^ 
gent The C^ountess, who from her complexion 
was termed Black Agnes, by which name die is 
still familiariy remembered, was a high-spirited 
and courageous woman, the daughter of that 
Thomas Randolph, Earl of Moray, whom I have 
so often mentioned, and the heiress of his valour 
and patriotism. The Castle of Dunbar itself was 
veiy strong, being built upon a chain of rocks 
stretching mto the sea, having only one passage to 
^ mainland, which was well fortified. It was be- 
sieged by Montague, Ead of Salisbury, who em- 
ployed to destroy its walls great military engines, 
constructed to throw huge stones, with which ma- 
chines fortifications were attacked before the use 
of cannon. 

Black Agnes set all his attempts at defiance, 
and showed herself with her maids on the walls of 
the c^Atle, wiping the pLaces where the huge stones 
fett wiA a clean towel, as if they could do no ill to 
her castle, save raising a little dust, which a napkin 
could wipe away. 
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TiiQ Earl of SaJisbury then conunanded ihem t9 
bring forward to the assault aa engine of aQoth^ 
hxady being a species of wooden shed, or house, 
roiled forward on wheels, with a roof of peculiar 
strength, wluch^from resemblingthe ridge of a hog's 
hack/ occasioned the machine to be called a. Sow* 
This, according to the old mode of warfare, was 
thrust up to the walls of a besieged cattle <Mr city^ 
and served to protect from the arrows and stones 
of the besieged a party of soldiers placed witlun the 
sow, who were in the meanwhile to undermine the 
wall, o/break an entrance through it with pickaxes 
and raining tools. When the Countess of March. 
fiaw ^us engine advanced to the walls of the castle^ 
she called out to the Earl of Salisbury in derision* 
9nd making a kind of rhyme,--*. 



" Beware, Montaeow, 

"■ my sow." 



For farrow shaO my sow.' 



JLt the same time she made a signa), and a huge 
fragment of rock, which hung prepared for the pur- 
pose, was propped down ^om the wall upon the 
0OW, whose roof was thus dashed to pieces. As 
the English soldiers, who had been within it, were 
running as fast as they could to get out of the way 
of the arrows and stones from the wall, Black 
Agnes called out, << Behold the litter of English 
pigs !" 

The Earl of Salisbury could jest also on such 
serious occasions. One day he rode near the 
uralls with a knight dressed in armour of proof, hav- 
ing thrae fblds^f mail over an acton, or leathern 
jacket ; notwithstanding which, one William Spem 
shot an arrow irith sluch force that it penetrated «U 
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fhede defences, and reached the heart of the wearer. 
<« That is one of my lady's love-tokens," said the 
Earl, as he saw the knight fall dead from his horse. 
" Black Agnes's love-shafts pierce to the heart." 

Upon anoth^ occasion, the Countess of March 
had weUnigh made the Earl of Salisbury her p«t- 
soner. She made one of her people enter into 
a treaty mih the besiegers, pretending to betray 
the castle. Trusting to this agreement, the Earl 
came at midnight before the gate, which he found 
open, and the portcullis drawn up. As Salisbury 
was about to enter, one John Copland, a squire 
of Northumberland, pressed on before him, and 
as soon as he passed the threshold, the portcul^ 
was dropped, and thus the Scots missed their 
principal prey, and made prisoner only a person 
of inferior condition. 

At length, the Castle of Dunbar was relieved 
by Ale:ui&4er Ramsay of Dalwolsy, who brought 
the GoimteSti supplies by sea both of men and 
provisions. The ^Earl of Salisbury, learning this, 
despaired of success, dnd raised Uie siege, wiuch 
had lasted nineteen weeks. The minstrels made 
erongs in praise of the perseverance and couragie of 
Black Agnes. The following lines are nearly the 
sen^e of what is preserved ; 

She kept a stir in tower and trench, 
That brawling boisterous Scottish wench; 
Came I early, came I late, 
1 found Agnes at the gate. 

The brave Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, the 
Re^t of Scotland, died in 1338, while the warwas 
ra^mg on all sides. He was a good patriot, and. a 
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great loss to his country, to which he had rendered 
the highest services. There is a story told of him, 
which shows how composed he could he in cir- 
cumstances of great dangerl He was in the High- 
lands, with a small hody of followers, when the 
King of England came upon him with an army of 
twenty thousand. The Regent heard the netfrs; 
but, being then about to hear mass, did not permit 
bis devotions to be interrupted. When mass was 
ended, the people around mm pressed him to order 
a retreat; ^ There is no haste,'' said Murrar? 
€^ompose<fly. At length his horse was brought 
out, he was about to mount, and all expected &U; 
the retreat was to commence. But the Regent 
"obsared that a strap of his armour had given way, 
qnd this interposed new delays. He sent for a 
particular coffer, out of which he took a piece of 
skin, and cut and formed with his own hand, and 
with much deliberation, the strap which he wanted. 
By this time^ the English were drawing very near, 
And as they were so many in number, some of the 
Scottish knights aflerwards told the historian who 
narrates the incident, that no space of time ever 
seemed so long to them as that which Snr Andrew 
employed in cutting that thong of leather. Now, 
if this had been done in a miere vaunting or brag- 
ging manner, it would have been the behaviour of 
a vain-glorious fool. But Sir Andrew Murray had 
already fixed upon the mode of his retreat, and he 
knew that every symptom of coolness and delibe- 
ration which he might show would render his men 
steady and composed in their turn,, from behokSdg 
the confidence of their leader. He at length gave 
tile word, and, putting himself at the head of hi? 
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fbllowere, made a most masterly retreat, dining 
which the English, notwithstanding their numb^fs, 
were unable to obtain any advantage over him, bo 
weM did the Regent avail himself^ the nature of 
the ground. 

You may well imagine, my dear child, that dur- 
ing these long and terrible wars which were waited, 
when castles were defended and taken, prisoners 
made, many battles fought, and numbers of men 
wounded and slain, die state of the country of S<n>c 
land was most misemble. There was no finding 
refuge or protection in the law, at a time when 
every thing was decided by the strongest arm and 
the longest sword. There was no use in raising 
crops, when the man who sowed them was not, in 
a& probability, permitted to reap the grain. There 
was little religious devotion where so much vio- 
lence prevailed ; and the hearts of the people be- 
came so much inclined to acts of blood and fury, 
Ihat all laws of humanity and charity were traii». 
gressed withput scruple. People were found 
atarved to death in the woods with their families, 
while the country was so depopulated and void of 
cultivation, that the wild deer came out of the re- 
mote woods, and approached near to cities and the 
dwelUAgs of men. Whole families were reduced 
to eat grass, and others, it is said, found a more 
horrible aliment in the flesh of their fellow crea- 
tures. One wretch used to set traps for human 
beings as if for wild beasts, and subsisted on their 
flesh. This cannibal was called Christian of the 
Oleek, from the cleek or hook which he used in 
his horrid traps. 
, In the middle of all these horrors, the Engliah 
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and Scottish knights and nobles, when there i$^as 
any truce between the couatries, supplied (he place 
of the wars in which they were commonly engag- 
edy with tournaments and games of duv^iy. 
These were meetings not for the express purpose 
of fighting; but for diat of trying which was the 
best man-at-arms. But instead of wrestlinffi leap- 
ingy or running races on foot or horse, thelashioii 
then was that me gentlemen tilted together, ^t is, 
rode against each other in armour with their long 
lances, and tried which could bear the other out of 
the saddle, and throw him to the ground. Some- 
times thej fought on foot with swords and axes, 
and although aJl was meant in courtesy and &ir 
play, yet lives were oflen lost in this idle manner, 
as much as if the contest had been carried on wifb 
the purpose of armed battle. In later times they 
fbu^t with swords purposely blunted on the edge, 
and with lances which had no steel point ; but in 
the times we speak of at present, they used in tilts 
and tournaments the saihe weapons which they 
employed in wars. 

A veiy noted entertainment of this kind was given 
both to Scottish and English champions by Heniy 
of Lancaster, then called Earl of Derby, and afler- 
terwards. King Henry IV. of England. Hein> 
vited the En^t of Liddesdale, the Good Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, and about twenty other dis1m« 
guished Scottish men, to a tilting match, which 
took place near Berwick. After receiving and en- 
tertaining his Scottish guests nobly, the Earl of 
Deifoy began to inquire at Ramsay in what manner 
of armour the knights should tilt t<^6(faer. 
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« Witb flhieldB of plate," said Bams^jr, ^ sucb 
09 men uae in tournaments." 

This niay be supposed a peculiarly weigl^y sad 
strong kind of armour, intended merely for this 
species of encounter. 

« Nay," said the Earl of Derby, " we shall 
gain tittle if we tUt in such safety ; let us rather 
wear the lighter armour which we wear in battle/' 

'< Content are we," answered Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, <' to fight in our silk doublets, if such bo 
your lordship's pleasure." 

The Knight of Liddesdale was wounded on the 
wrist by the splinter of a spear, and was obliged to 
desist urom the exercise. A Scottish knisht, call* 
ed Sir Patrick Grahame, tilted with a warluce £iig« 
lish Baron named Talbot, whose life was saved by 
iiis wearing two breastplates. The Scottish lance 

Sieiced through both, and sunk an inch into the 
reast. Had he been only armed as accordii^ to 
agreement, Talbot had been a dead man. An- 
oSier English knight challenged the Grahame at 
supper time, to rUn three courses with him the next 
day. 

" Dost thou ask to tilt with me 1" said the Grra- 
btooe ; rise early in the morning, confess your mns» 
9nd nuike your peace with God, for you shall sup 
in Paradise." Accordingly^ on the ensuing mojioi* 
ing, Grahame run him through the body with his 
lance, and he died on Ae spot. Another English 
knight was also slain, and one of the Scots mor- 
tally ,wounded. William Ramsay was borne 
through the helmet with a lance, the splinter of the 
broken spear remaining in his skull, and nailing his 
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h^met to his head. As he was expected to die on 
the spot, a' priest w^s sent for, who heard him con- 
fess hfs sins, without the helmet being removed* 

'< Ah, it is a goodly sight,'* qnoth the good Earl 
of Derby, much edified by this spectacle) *^ to see 
a knight make his shrift (that is, confession of his 
sm^y in bis hehnet. 6rod send itie subh an end- 
ii^r 

But when the shrift was over, Alensander Sam- 
say, Co whom the woundecF knight was brotihjer, or 
kinsmaii,^ made him lie down at fiUl length, ahd 
wi^ surgery as rough as their pastune, held his 
friend's head down with his foot, while, by main 
stHttigth, he pulled the iragin«int6f ^sj^eafdut 
of ^ hdiniet, and out of the wocmd. Then 
WiUitftilf Ram^y storted up, and c^d^ <^tii^th^ 
dibtikL do well enough.'^ ' 

«^Lol whtit stout heaits men ma^ bedf,** stiid 
the Baif of IXepby, as much admtring^11»e sijil^al^ 
1i««lDii(»al as he had done the re^ons. WBeUk^r 
the patient lived or died, does not apfNiar. 

1^ fixing the prizes, it was settled that 0i6 Ef^-' 
M kni^ts should decide ^Mth oi thd l^otlSsh^ 
b»d dim^ b^st, and ther Scottish should; ii^like man- 
aev, judge the valour of the English. Mueh- equity^ 
was shown in the decision on bo& sitfes, (Uld^e' 
£aii tff Bdrfof was munificent in disCiibUtiM of 
^ and priasds. This may'serv^ to show yon U«Sf 
anmsemenls of this stirring p^eriod^ df windbf fmi 
8nd' dangistf w^re- the spOrt aswdl ad'ttse seff^i^ 
ooraptttiod. 
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CHAP. xin. 



JDMorktre of Edward Balioljhm ScoUmdr-^Re^ 
him of David tL— Death of Sir AUxand^ 
BamanHf^Deaik of the Knight of Lidd^adale — 
BaiOe ofNewXU^a CrosB-^CapHmty^ LiberqHonf 
airtd DeaOi of King Damd. 

NoTWiTflflTAifDiiio the valiant defence mala- 
tained by the Scots, their countiy was reduced to 
a most disastrous state, by the continued wars of 
.Edward itl., who was a wise and warlike King as. 
ever lived. Gould he have turned against Scot- 
Wd the whole power of his kingdom, he might 
probably have effected the complete conqueat, 
which had been so long attempted in vaiu^ But 
while the wars in Scotland were at the hottest, 
£dward became also engaged in hostiUties with 
l^rance, having laid claim to the cro^^ of that 
kingdom. Thus he was obUged to slacken his. 
eflforts in ScotLmd, and the patriots began to gain 
ground clecisively in the dreadful contest which, 
was so obstinately maintained on both sides. 

The Scots sent an embassy to obtsdn money 
and assistance from the French, and they received 
supplies of both, which enabled them tojrecover 
thek castles and towns from the English. 

Edinburgh Castle was taken from the invaders 
by a 0ti)Rtfl(gem. The Knight of Liddesdale^ with 
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two hundred chosen .men) embarked at Dundee, in 
a merchant vessel commanded by one William Cur- 
ry. The shipmaster, on their arrival at Leith, went 
iivith a party of his sailors to the Castle, carrying 
barrels of wine and hampers of provisions, which he 
pretended it was his desire to sell to the English go- 
vernor and his garrison. But getting entrance at 
the gate, under this pretext, they raised the war 
Btkonxt of Douglas, and the Knight of Liddesdale 
riiuabed in with his soldiers and secured the Castle. 
Pertliyfund other important places, were also re- 
taken by &e Scots, and Edward Baliol retired out 
of the country, in despair of making good his pre- 
tensions to the crown. 

The nobles of Scotland, finding the affairs, of 
tl^e kingdom more prosperous, now came to the 
resolution of bringing back from France, where 
he had resided for safety, their young Eing|J>a^ 
yid IL, and his consort, Queen Joanna.. They 
arrived in 1341. 

David n. was still a youth, neither did he pos- 
sess at any period of life the wisdom and t^leats 
of has lather, the great King Robert The nobles 
of Scodand had become each a petty prince on his 
own estates; they made war on each other as 
they had done upon the English, and the poor 
King possessed no power of restraining them. A 
mbst melancholy instance of this discord took 
place, shortly after the young King's return from 
France. 

I have told you how Sir Alexander Ramsay a&tf 
the Knight of Liddesdale assisted each other Mi 
filing against the English. They were gre^t 
friends aiid companipQs in arms. But Ramsay^ 
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having taken by storm the strong Casde of Rox- 
burgih^ did King bestowed on him the offiee of 
SheriflTof ^at county, which was before enjoyed 
by Uie Knight of Liddesdale* As this was placing 
aiiotber person in his room, the Knight 4$f Liddes- 
dale altogether forgot his old fHendship jfbr Raia- 
say, and resolved to put him to death. He came 
suddenly upon him with a stron|^ party of men, 
while he was administering justice at Harwick. 
Ramsay, having no suspicion of injury frora/tfaie 
hand of his old comrade, and having few meQ 
with him, was easily overpowered, and being 
wounded, was hurried away to the lonely Castle 
of the Hermitage, which stands in the middle of 
the morasses of Liddesdale. Here he was thrown 
into a dungeon, where he had no other sustenance 
except some grain which fell down from a grana- 

2 above ; and aAer lingering a little while in that 
eadinl condition, the brave Sir Alexander Ram- 
day died. This was in 1341. More than five hun- 
dred years afterwards, that is, about forty years 
ago, a mason, digging amongst the ruins of Her- 
mitage Cattle, broke into a dungeon, where lay a 
quantity of chaff, some human bones, and a brUUe 
iHt, which were supposed to mark the vault as the 
place of Ramsay's death. The bridle bit was 
given to grandpapa, who presented it to the pre« 
sent eallant Sari of Dalhousie, a brave soldier, 
fiko his ancestor Sir Alexander Ramsay, from 
'Whom he is liaeaHy descended. 
^ The king was muc^i displeased at the e»ninis- 
sion of so great a erime on the person of ao ftith- 
Ihl a subject He made some attempts to aveqgi 
^he ipui^, but the Knight of Liddesdale was (OS 
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powerfiil to be punished, and the King was obliged, 
to receive him again into friendship and confi- 
dence. But God in his own good time revenged 
this cruel murder. About five years afler the crime 
was committed, the Knight of Liddesdale was tal^n 
prisoner by the English at the battle of Neville's 
Cross, near Durham, and is suspected of having 
obtained his liberty by entering into a treacherous 
league with the English monarch.. He had no 
time to carry his treason, however, into effect ; 
for, ishortly after his liberation, he ^vas slain whilst 
hunting in Ettrick Forest,, by his near relation and 
godson, William Lord Douglas. The place 
where he fell was called from his name, WiUiam- 
bope. It is a pity that the Knight of Liddes- 
dale committed that great crime of murdering 
Ramsay, and entered into the treasonable treaty 
with the King of England. In other respects, he 
was ranked so high ip public esteem, that he was 
ciJled the Flower of Chivalry ; and an old writer 
has said of him, << He was terrible in arms, mo- 
dest and gentle in peace, the scourge of England^, 
and the buckler and wall of Scotl?md ; one whom 
good success never n^ade presumptuous, ly^d, 
whom evil fortune never discouraged^' 

We return to the state of Scodand at the time 
when the young King was restored. Battles and 
fkirmishes were fought on all sides ; but the 
Scots having gained Inick the whole of their own 
country, the war became less invetemte ; and al- 
though no settled peace took place, yet truces, to 
endure for a certain number of months and years, 
were agreed upon from time to time ; and the 
English historians allege that the Scottish nation 
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were always ready to break them when a temptBg 
opportunity occurred. 

Such a truce was in existence about 1346, when 
Edward the Third being absent in France, and in 
the act of besieging Calais, David was induced, 
by the pressing and urgent counsels of the French 
King, to renew the war, and profit by occasion 
of the King's absence from England* The young 
King of Scotland raised accordingly a large army, 
and entering England on the west frontier, he 
marched eastward towards I>urham> hAntaahig 
and wasting the country with ereat severity ; the 
Bcots boasting, that, now ^e King and his nobles 
were absent, Uiere were none in England to op» 
pose them, save priests and base mechanics. 
IT ' But they were greatly deceived. The lords of 
the northern counties of England, together with 
the Archbishop of York, assembled a gallant ar- 
my. They defeated the vanguard of the Scots, 
and came upon the main body by surprise. The 
English army, in whioh there were mi^y ecclesi- 
astics, bore, as their standard, a crucifix, display- 
ed amid the bsumers of the nobility. The Scots 
h^ taken post among some inclosures, which 
greatiy embarrassed theur movements, anid their 
ranks remaining stationary, were, as on former oc- 
casions, destroyed by the English arrows. Here 
Sir John.Gmhame offered his services todi^pcrse 
the bowmen, if he were intrusted with a body of 
cavaby. But although this wa? the movement 
which decided the iM^ttle of Btmnockbum, he 
could not obtaia tlie means of attempting it. In 
the Qieantime the Scottish army fell fa^t mto dis- 
oxdej* tlie king hii?asBlf fought bravely in the 
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nidsl of his noblofl, and was wounded twice witlh 
ano ws. At length he was ciq>tijred hf John, Cop« 
laQ49, A Northiunberland gentleman ; the same 
urijio was m^e prisoner at Dunbar. He did not 
8(B0iire his royal captive without resistance ; for la 
thQ ftniggle, the King dashed out two of Copkmd'js 
teeth with his dagger. The left wing of the Scot- 
tish army continued fighting long after the rest 
were rooted, and at length made a safe, retreat. 
I| was commanded by the Steward of Scotland 
aad the Earl of March. Very many of the Scot- 
tish nobility were slain ; very mainy made prison- 
els. The king himself was led in triomphtbroug)! 
tiM! streets of London, and committed to the Tow- 
er a c)pse prispniN^. This battle was fought at. 
Neville's Cross» near Dnrhami on 17th Octobeprt 
1346. 

Thus was ano&er ^reat victory gained' by the> 
English over the Scots^ It was foUowedby&i> 
Iher advantages, wUch gave the victor? for a time 
poJ9sessian of iha country from the Scottish Bonh 
der, as 6r as Ae verge of Lotbtan. But the 
ScotSf as usual, were no sooner compelled to- me* 
mentory submission, than they began ta consider- 
the means of shaUng oflT the yoke. 

William Douglas, son to th^t Pouj^ wbft w^s 
killed at HaUdon Hill, near. Berwick, now difpl^ 
ed his share of that courage aiid* cqn^UQtwhfQh' 
seemed the birthright pf that QXtrsu>rdina|]jr fimi^y. 
He.reoovered his own territoriea of Douglaa4f4§ft> 
dtfkve the English out of Ettrifik, Fomst, «nd.Mr^ 
sisted the inhabitants of Teviotdale in^regniniag: 
theiD ia^bpendoncsQ* 
Qui thisx occasiom iiidm}» the invamoa of the 
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CHAP. XIV. 



Accession of Bobert Stmart-^War of 1385, and 
•Arrwal of John de Vienne in ScoUand — Battle 
of Otterfmm^Deaik of Robert 11. 



As David the Second died childless, the male 
line of his father, the great Robert Bruce, was at 
an end. But the attachment of the Scottish nation 
naturally turned to the line of that heroic prince, 
and they resolved to confer the crown on a grand- 
son of Us by the mother's side. Marjory, die 
dauditer of Robert Briice, had manied Walter, 
the Lord High Steward of Scotland, and the sixth 
of his fiimily who had enjoyed that high dignity, in 
consequence of possessing which the fani%^ had 
acquired the surname of Stewart This Wdter 
Stewart, with his wife Marjory, were ancestors of 
that long line of Stewarts who afterwards ruled 
Scotland, and came at length to be Kings of Eng- 
land also. The last Sjng of the Stewa^ fam% 
lost his kingdoms at the great national Revolution 
in 1688, and his son and grandsons died in exile. 
The female line have possession of the ctown at 
this moment, in the person of our sovereign, King 
C^eorge the Fourth. When, therefore, you hear of 
the Ime of Stewart, you will know that the de- 
scendants of Walter Stewart and Marjoiy Bruce 
are the ftmily meant by that term. It is said, that 
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the Stewarts were descended from Fleanci^ 
sou of Banquo, whose posterity the witches \ 
clared were to be Kings of Scotland, and who i^^ 
murdered by Macbeth. But this seems a very 
doubtful tradition. 

Walter, the Steward of Scotland, who married 
Bruce's daughter, was a gallant man, and fought 
bravely at Bannockbum, where he had a h%h 
command. But he died young, and much re- 

S retted.' Robert Stewart, his son by Marjoiy 
nice, grandson, of course, of King Robert, was 
the person now called to the throne. He was a 
good and kind-tempered prince. When young he 
had been a brave soldier ; but he was now fif)y« 
five years old, and subject to a violent inflamma-. 
tion in his eyes, which rendered them as red as 
blood. From these reasons he lived a good deal 
retired, and was not active enough to be at the 
head of a fierce and unmanageable nation like the 
Scots. 

Robert Stewart's ascent to the throne was not 
unopposed, for it was claimed by a formidable 
competitor. This was William Earl of Douglas. 
That family, in which so many great men had 
arisen, was now come to a great pitch of power 
and prosperity, and possessed almost a sovereign 
authority in die south parts of Scotland. Tibe 
Earl of Douglas was on ike present occasion in« 
duced to depart from his claim, upon his son being 
married with Euphemia^ the daughter of Robert IL 
Stewart therefore was crowned without farther 
opposition. But the extreme power of the Dou- 
glasses, which raised them almost to a level with 
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tiie crown, was afterwards die occasion of great 
notional commotion and distress. 

There were not many thmgs of moment in die 
tiistory of Robert IL But die wars with Enghnd 
were less frequent, and the Scots had learned a 
better way of conducting them. The following 
instances may be selected. 

In 1385, me French finding themselves bard 
pressed by the English in their own country^ re- 
solved to send an army into Scodand, to assist 
that nation in tnaking war upon tlie English, and 
thus finding work for the latter people at h<Mne. 
Thev sent, therefore, one thousand men-at-arms, 
knignts, and squires, that is, in fUU armour ; and 
as each of these had four or five soldiers under him, 
die whole force was very considerable. They sent 
also twelve hundred suite of complete armour to 
the Scots, with a large sum of money, to assist 
them to make war. This great force was com- 
manded by John de Yienne, High- Admiral of 
France, a brave and distinguished general. 

In the meantime, the lung of England, Rich- 
ard II., summoned together, on his side, a laiger 
army peihaps than a King of England bad e^'er 
before commanded, and moved toimds the Scot- 
tish Border. ^ The Scote also assembled laige 
forces, and the French Admiral expected there 
would be a sreat pitched batde. He said to the 
Scottish nobfes, ** You have alwajrs said, that if 
you had some hundred of French men-at-arms to 
help you, you would give batde to the EhgHsh. 
Now, here we are to give you aid— Let us give 
battle.'' 
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l%e Scotiii^ nobles answered, lllat they 
not run so great a hazard, as rii^ the fate oh 
^outltty in one battle ; and one of th^n, probally^ 
Douglas, conveyed John de Yienne to a narrow 
jpass, where, unseen themselves, they mi^ see 
Ihe weitty of England march through. T& Scot 
made the Admiml remark the great multittide of 
lux^ers, the number and high discipline of the 
£nglish nien*at-anns, and then asked the Frencb- 
mtaii as a soldier, whether he could advise the 
Scottish to oppose these clouds of archers with a 
few iil«-trarned Highland bowmen, or encounter 
with their small trotting nags the onset of the bri^ 
liant dttvalty of England. 

The Admiral de Vienna could not but own that 
the risk was too unequal. '' But yet, if you do 
not fight," he said, <* what do you mean to do ? If 
you do not oppose this great force, the English 
will destroy your country." 

«< Let ^fem do their worst," said Doug^ad, 
smffing; ** th^y will find but Uttle to destroy. 
Our people are all retired into woods, hiUs, and 
mbrassM, and have driven olST their cattle, which is 
their only property, along with thein. The Englifldi 
iHtt&id nothing ohher to take away or to eat The 
houses of <he gentleimen are small towers, widi thick 
walls, wMch even fke will not destroy; as for the 
common people, they dwell in mere huts, and if the 
English choose to bum them, a few trees from the 
wood is all that is necessary to build them up again." 

« But what will you do wi^ your army if you do 
not fight?" said the Frenchman; ^^ and how will your 
people endure the distress, and fhmine,aad pliffider, 
which must be the consequences of the invasion V^ 
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<< You Bhall see that our anny will not lie i^e," 
said Douglas ; '^ and as for our Scottish peopie» 
they will endure pillage, and they will endure fa- 
miney and eveiy other extremity of war ; but Uiey 
will not endure an English master." 

The event showed the truth of what Douglas 
had said. The great army of England entered 
-Scotland on t&e eastern side of the frontier, and 
marched on, much embarassed and distressed for 
want of provisions, laying waste the villages and 
what property they found, but finding yery little to 
destroy, and nothing to subsist upon. On the 
contrary, no sooner did the Scottish nobles learn 
that the English were fairly engaged in Scotland, 
than with a numerous army, consisting chiefly of 
light cavalry, like that led by Douglas and Ran- 
dolph in 1327, they burst into the western coun- 
ties of England, where they gained more spoil, 
and did more damage, in the course of a day or 
two's march, than tl^ English could have done in 
Scotland, had they burned the whole country fi-om 
the Border to Aberdeen. 

The English were quickly called back to the 
defence of their own country, and though there 
had been no battle, yet from bad roads, want of 
forage, scantiness of provisions, and similar causes, 
thev had sustained a heavy loss of men and horses; 
while the Scottish army, on the contrary, had kept 
good cheer in a countiy so much richer than their 
own, and were grown wealthy by plunder. This 
wise scheme of defence had been recommended 
to his posterity by the Bruce, as the only effectual 
mode of defending the Scottish frontier. 

As to the French auxiliaries, iey <][uarreUed 
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very much with the reception they met with^T^ 
complaiaed that the nation which they came ' 
assist treated them- with no kindness or good-will, 
and that they withheld from them forage, provisions, 
^and other supplies. The Scots replied, on the 
other hand, ^t their allies were an expense to 
them, without being of any use ; thfit their wants 
were many, and could not be supplied in so poor 
a country as Scotland ; and, finally, that they in- 
sulted the inhabitants, and pillaged the country 
wherever they durst. Nor would the Scots per- 
mit the French to leave Scotland till they gave 
security that they would pay the expenses of their 
own maintenance. The French knights, who had 
hoped to acquire both wealth and fame, returned 
in very bad humour from a kingdom where the 
people were so wild and uncivilized, and the coun- 
try so mountainous and poor ; where the patches 
of cultivated land bore no proportion to the ex- 
tended wastes, and the wild animals were much 
more numerous than those which were trained to 
the use of man. 

It was from prudence, not from want of courage^ 
that the Scottish avoided great battles with 9ie 
English. They readily engaged in smaller actions, 
when they fought with the utmost valour on both 
sides, tiU, as an old historian expresses it, sword 
and lance would endure no longer, and then they 
would part from each other, saying, " Good day ; 
and thanks for the sport you have shown." A very 
lemarkable instance of Such a desperate battle 
occurred in the year 1388. 

The Scottish nobles had determined upon an 
Mvasion of England on a large scale, and had 
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assembled a great anny for that purpose; but 
leaming that the people of Northumberiand were 
assembli^ en army on the eastern frontier, Ihey 
resolved to limit their incursion to that which might 
be achieved by the Earl of Douglas, with a chosen 
band of four or five thousand men* Witfi this 
force he penetrated into the mountainous frontier 
of England, where an assault was least eiqpected, 
and issuing forth near Newcastle, fell upon the flat 
and rich country around, slaying, plundering, burn- 
ing, and loading his army with spoil. 

Percy, Earl of Northumberland, an English 
noble of great power, and with whom the Douglas 
bad frequently had encounters, sent his two sons, 
Sir Henry and Sir Ral{^ Percy, to stop the pro- 
gress of this invasion. Both were gallant knights, 
but the first, who, from his impetuosity, was c^ed 
Hotspur, was one of the most distinguished war* 
rtors in England, as Douglas was in Scotland. 
The brothers threw themselves hastily into New- 
castle, to defend that important town; and as 
Douglas, in an insulting manner, drew out his fol- 
lowers before the walls, they came out to skinrnsh 
with the Scots, Douglas and Henry Percy en- 
countered personally; and it so chanced that 
Douglas got possession in the struggle of Hot* 
spur's spear, to the end of which was attached a 
sottJl ornament of silk, embroidered widi pearls, 
on which was represented a lion, the cognizance, 
as it is called, of the Percies, Douglas wiook'fius 
trophy aloft, and declared that he would caxiy it 
into Scotland, and plant it on his casdeof Dal^ 
kelth. 

«That," said Percy, "shalt thou never do. I 
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will regain my lance ere thou canst get back into 
Scotland." 

^< Then/' said Douglas, << come to seek it, and 
thou shalt find it before my tent." 
. The Scots army, having completed the purpose 
of their expedition, began their retreat up the vale 
of the little^ver Reed, which afforded a tolerable 
road running towards the Scottish frontier. They 
encamped at Otterbum, about twenty miles from 
the frontier, on the 19th August, 1388. 

In the middle of the night, the alarm arose in the 
Scottish camp that the English host were coming 
upon them, and the moonlight showed the advance 
of Sir Henry Percy, with a body of men equal or 
superior in number to that of Douglas. He had 
already crossed thaReed water, and was advanc- 
ing towards the left flank of the Scottish army. 
Douglas, not choosing to-receive the assault in that 
position, drew his men out of the camp, and with 
a degree of military skill which could scarce have 
been expected when his forces were of such an 
undisciplined character, he altogether changed the 
position of the army, and presented his troops with 
their fix>nt to the advancing Ekiglish. 

Hotspur, in the meantime, marched his squa- 
drons through the deserted camp, where there were 
none lefl but a few servants and stragglers of the' 
army. The interruptions which the English troops 
met with, threw them a little into disorder, when 
the moon arising, showed them the Scottish army, 
who they fancied were retreating, drawn up in 
complete order, and prepared to fight- The battle 
4iommenced with the greatest fury ; for Percy and 
Douglas were the two most distinguished aoldiers 
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of their time, and each aixny trusted in the caongb 
and talents of their commanders, whose Dames 
were shouted on either aide. The Scots, vrbo 
were outnumhered, were at length about to give 
waj, when Douglas, dieir leader, caused his ban- 
ner to advance, attended by his best men. He 
himself, riiouting his war-cry of ^< Douglas !'* ni^ 
ed forward, clearing his way with the blows of his 
battle-axe, and breaking into the Tory tliickeBt of 
the enemy. He fell, at length, undier three mor* 
tal wounds. Had \^ death been known, it would 
probably have decided the battle against the Scots | 
but the English only knew that some brave man- 
at^ums had fallen. Meantime die other Scottish 
nobles'pressed forward, and found dieir General 
dying among several of his faithful esquires and 
c«^, who W slain around. A stout priest, called 
William of ]North-Berwick, the chaplain of Doug* 
las, was protecting the body of his patron with a 
long lance. 

<< How fares it, cousin?^ said Sinclair, the first 
Scottish knig^ who came up to the wounded 
leader. 

<< Indifferently," answered Douglas; << but 
blessed be God, my ancestors have died in fields 
of battle, not on down-beds. I sink fast ; but let 
them still err my war-ciy, and conceal my death 
from my followers. There was a tradition in our 
ftmily mat a dead Douglas should win a£eld, and 
I toist it will be this day accomplished." 

The nobles did as he had enjoined ; they con- 
cealed the Earl's body, and again rushed on to the 
balde, shouting << Douglas ! Douglas !" knider 
<h»» before. The English were weakened by (he 
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loss of the brave brothers Henry and Ralpb Percy, 
both of whom were made prisoners, fighting most 
gallantlj, and aknost no man of note amongst the 
English escaped death or captivity. , H^ce a 
Scottish poet has said of the name of Douglas, — 

^ Host* have boen known at Qiat dread sound to yield. 
And Douglas dead, his name has won the field." 

SSir Henry Percy became the prisoner of Sir Hugh 
Montgomery, who ob^ged him for ransom to build 
u casde for him at Penom in Ayrshire, llie battle 
of Otterburn was disastrous to the leaders on both 
sides — ^Percy being made captive, and Douglas 
«lain on the field. It has been the subject of many 
fiongs and poems, and the great historian Froissart 
says, that, one other action only excepted, it was 
the best fought battle of that wariike time. 

Robert H. died 19th April, 1390. His reign 
did not approach in glcHy to that of his matenml 
grandfather Robert Bruce; but it was far more 
fortunate than that of David H. The claims of 
BaUol to the crowh were not revived ; and though 
the English made more than one incursion into 
Scotland, they never were able to retain long pos» 
session o[ the country. 
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tdeeesnon of Robert UL — DUorderly State of the 
HiehJmd» — Conflict between the Clan Ckattan 
ana the Clan Kay, on the Jforth Inch of Perth — 
Character and JDeath of the Duke of Rothsay^ 
the Heir JSpparent — Capture of Prince James 
by the EngUsh, and Death of Robert IIL 



The eldest son of Robert II. was originally 
called John. But it was a popular remark, that 
ihe Kings named John, both of France and Eng- 
land, had been unfortunate, and the Scottish people 
were very partial to the name of Robert, from its 
having been borne by the Great Bruce. John 
Stewart, therefore, on ascending the Scottish 
throne, changed his name to that of Robert III. 
We shall see, however, that this poor King re- 
mained as unfiMtunate as if his name had been 
$611 John. 

The disturbances of the Highlands were one of 
the plagues of his reign. You must recollect that 
that extensive range of mountains was inhabited 
by a race of men different in language and man- 
ners from the Lowlanders, and divided into fimiilies 
called Clans. The English termed them the Wild * 
Scots, and the French £e Scottish Savages ; and, 
in good truth, very wild and savage they seem to 
have been. The losses which the Low Countrv 
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had sustained by the English wars had weakened 
the counties next to the Highlands so much, that 
Ihej became unable to repress flie incursions of 
the mountaineers, who descended from their WIb^ 
took spoil, burned and destroyed, as if in the 
country of an enemy. 

In 1392, a large body of these Highlanders 
broke down from &e Grampian Mountains, llie 
chiefs were called Clan-Donnochy, or sons or 
Duncan, answering to the clan now called Robert* 
son. A party of the Ogilvies and Lindsays, imder 
Sir Walter Ogilvy, Sheriff of Angus, marched 
' hastily against them, and charged them with their 
lances. But notwithstanding die advantage of 
tJieir being mounted and completely sheatl^d ia 
armour, &e Highlanders defended themselves 
widi such ferocity, as to slay the Sheriiff and sixty 
of his followers, and repulse the Lowland gentle* 
men. To give some idea of their ferocity, it is 
told that Sir David Lindsay, having in die first 
encounter run his lance tiu'ough the body of one 
of the Highlanders, bore him down and pmned him 
to the earth. In ^s condition, and in his dying 
agonies, the HigUander writhed lumself upwards 
on (he spear, and exerted his last strenj^ in 
fetching a sweeping blow at the armed kni^ with 
his tw^anded sword. The stroke, made with 
an ibe last energies of a dying man, cut thtHigli 
Lindsay's stirrup and steelrboot, and though it Si 
not Beyer his leg from his body, yet wounded 
him so severely as to oblige him to quit the field. 
It happened, fortunately peihaps fir Ihe Low*> 
lands, that the wild Hig^aaders were as muck 
addicted to quarrel with each other as with theilr 
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tfeig^bours* Two clans, or nUher two leagues or 
comederacies, composed each of several separate 
clans, fell into such deadly feud with eadi other, 
as filled the whole neighhourfaood with slaughter 
and discord. 

When this feud orquaitel could be no other- 
wise ended, it was resolved the difference should 
be decided by a combat of thirty men of the Clan 
Chattan, against the same number of the Claa 
Kay; that the battle should take place on the 
North Inch of Perth, a beautiful and level mea* 
dew, in part surrounded by the river Tay; and 
that it should be fought in presence of the King 
and his nobles. Now, there was a cruel policy in 
this arrangement ; for it was to be supposed Ifaat 
all the best and leading men of each clan wouki 
desire to be among the thirty which were to fig^ 
for their honour, and it was no less to be expected 
that the battle would be veiy bloody and despe- 
rate. Thus, the probable event would be, that 
both clans, having lost very many of their best and 
bravest men, would be more easily managed in 
future. Such was probably the view of the King 
and his counsellors in permitting this desperate 
conflict, which, however, was much in the sfMiit of 
the times. 

The parties on each side were drawn out, armed 
with sword and target, axe and dagger, and stood 
looking on each other with fierce and savage 
aspects, when, just as the signal for fight was 
expected, the commander of the Clan Chattan 
pereeived that one of his men, whose heart had 
failed him, had deserted his standard. There was 
no time to seek another man fi'om the clan, so tta 
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dufiftain^ as hid^ onlj resource, was obliged to 
offer a rewaid to any one who would fight in the 
lt>om of. the fugitive. Perhaps you think it might 
be difficult to get a man, who, for a small hue, 
would undergo the perils of a battle which was 
likefy to be so obstinate and deadly. But in that 
fighting age, men valued their lives lightly. One 
Henry Wynd, a citizen of Perth, and a saddler by 
trade, a littie bandy-legged man^ but of great 
strength and activity, and well accustomed to use 
the broad-sword, offered himself, for half a French 
crown, to serve on the part of the Clan Chattan m 
ihe battle of that day. ^ 

The signal was then given by sound of the royal 
•trumpets, and of the great war bagpipes of the 
Higldanders, and the two parties fell on each other 
wi£ the utmost fury, their natural ferocity of tem- 
per being excited by feudal hatred against the 
hostile clan, zeal for the honour of their own, and 
a ccmsciousness that they were fighting in presenpe 
<^the King and nobles of Scotland. As they 
fought with the two-handed sword and axe, tlM 
wounds they infficted on each other were of a 
g^iastly size and character. Heads were cloven 
asunder, limbs were lopped fipom the trunk. The 
meadow was soon fiooded with blood, and covered 
irilh dead and wounded men. 

In the midst of this deadly conflict, the chief- 
tain of the Clan Chattan observed tiiat Henry 
Hf ynd, after he had slsdn one of the CUm Kay, 
drew aside, and did not seem wiUing to fight 
more. 

<' How is Hm^* said he, << art thou afimd ?" 
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<« Not V •OBwered Hemy ; <* but I have done 
enoi^ of work Sat hilf-aHcrown." 

" Forwaid and fight,'' said the Higjilaiid chief; 
<* he that doth not grudge his day's woik, I will \ 
not stint him in Us wages." 

Thus eacouragedi Henry Wynd again ifanged 
into the conflict, and, by his excellence as a 
swcHdsman, contributed a great deal to the vic^ ^ 
toryi idttch at length fell to the Claa Chattao* 
Ten of the victorB, wilh Heniy Wynd, whom llie 
Highlanders called the €hw Uhrov^ (that is, the 
crooked or bandy-legged smith, though he was 
saddler, for war-saddles were then made of 
steel,) were left alive, but they were all wound* 
ed. Only one of tiie Clan Kay surrtTed, 
and he was unhurt* But this sin^e individual 
dared not oppose himself to eleven men, fhongii 
all more or less hurt^ but dirowing himself into Ihe 
Tay, swam to the other side, and went off to cany 
to the Hi^lands the news of his clan's defeat. It 
is said, he was so ill received by his kinsmen that 
he put himself to deatiu 

Some part of the above story is matter of tra^ 
dition, but the general fact is certain. H^ttj 
Wynd was rewarded to the Highland chieftasn's 
bestafailities $ but it was remarked, that, when the 
battle was over, he was not able to tell the name 
6f the chm he fought for, replying, when asked on 
whkii side iie had been, that he was fighting fior 
his own hand. Hence die proverb, <' Every mati 
fbr hia own Inaid, as Hairy Wynd fought" 

In the meantime troubles, to which we have fbr- 
meriyalloded, broke out in the ftmily of Robett HI. 
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The King had been Iftmed in early youth by the 
kick of a hor&s, which had prevented his en^agbg 
in war. tie was by didposidon peaceful^ rehgi6ns, 
and just, but not firm or mind^ and easfly imposed 
on by tiiose about him, and particularly by his 
brother the Duke of Albany, a man of an enter- 
prising character, but crafty, ambitious, and cruel. 

This Prince, the next heir to the crown, if the 
King's children could be displaced, continued to 
sow strife and animosity betwixt his father and 
the Duke of Rothsaiy, the eldest son of Robert III., 
and heir to his kingdom. Rothsay was young, 
gay, and irregular, his father old, and strict in his 
principles i occasions of quarrel easily arose be- 
twixt them, and Albany represented the conduct 
of the son to the father ib the worst light. 

The King and Queen seem to loiye been of 
opinion, that the marriage of die Prince might put 
an end to his idle and licentious course of life. 
But Albany, whom they consulted, Conducted tiiis 
important affair in a manner disgraceful to the 
Royal Family. He proceeded upon die principle, 
diat the Prince should marry did daughter of the 
Scottish noble who was willing to pky the largest 
sum of money for the honour of connecting; himself 
with th^ royal family. The poweiful 6eorge 
Earl of March, was at first we lairgest oflferer. 
But although die Ihimbe was cotitraicted to the 
dai^ter of that noMelnan, yet the match was 
broken off by Albany* ^eu a still larger sum was 
o^ered by the Earl of B^uglas, wfat>, baving him- 
setf married the Kine^ sister, was tiow desirous 
ttekt 4lnh^ugfater ^tdd wed tte heit of die 
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throne. They were marped accordin^y, but a 
on evil hour. 

The Prince continued to givo offence by ibe 
levity of bis conduct ; Albany continued to pour 
lua complaints into the King's ear, and Douglas 
became also the enemy of his royal 8on«-in-Iaw. 

Tile history of this reign being imperfect, we do 
not dbtinctiy know wlmt chaiges were broug^ 
against the Duke of Rothsay, or how fiur they were 
true or false. But it seems certain that he was 
delivered up by his father to the poww of his uncle 
of Albany, and his father-in-law the Earl of 
Douglas, who treated him with the utmost cruelty. 

A villain named Ramorgny, with the assistance 
of Sir William Lindsay, was furnished with a war- 
rant for apprehending and confining the person of 
the heir apparent of Scotland. Armed with this 
authority, they seized upon him as he was journey- 
ing in Fife, without any suspicions-placed imn 
upon an ordinary work-horse, and conducted him 
to the strong tower, or castle, of Falkland, belong- 
ing to Albany. It was a heavy fall of rain, but 
the poor Prince* was allowed no other shelter than 
a peasant's cloak. When in that gloomy fortress, 
he was thrown into a dungeon and deprived of 
food. It is said that one woman, touched with his 
lamentations, contrived to bring him from time to 
time thin barley cakes, concealed in her veU, 
winch she passed through the bars of his prison ; 
and that another woman supplied him wi^ milk 
from her own bosom. Both were discovered, and , 
what scanty resources their charity could o^rd 
wa»iotercepted, and the unbaj^y Frifj^jidied in 
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Ae mondi of March 1402, of ^unine, the most 
severe and lingering mode among the manybj 
iduch life may be ended. 

Ther^ is no evidence that the old King, infirm 
and simple-minded as he was, suspected the foul 
play which his son had received; but the ven- 
geance of God seemed to menai:e the coimtiy in 
which such a tragedy had been acted. The £arl 
of March, incensed at the breach of the contract 
betwixt his daughter and the Prince, deserted the 
Scottish cause, and embraced that of England. 
He fled to Northumberland, and from thence 
made repeated incursions upon the Scottish fron- 
tier. 

The Earl of Douglas, placing himself at the 
head often thousand men, made an incursion into 
England, with banner displayed, and took great 
spori. But he was waylaid in returning by the 
celebrated Hotspur, who, with George of March 
and others, had assembled a numerous army. 
Douglas took his ground on an eminence called 
Honuldon, where his numerous ranks were exposed 
to the English arrows, with the same infatuation as 
had been displayed at so many other battles, the 
Scots suffering great loss, for which they were un- 
able to repay the enemy. While they were thus sus- 
taining a dreadfully unequal combat, a bold Scottish 
knight, named Sir John Swinton, called with a 
loud voice, "Why do we ^remain here on this 
hillside, to be shot like stags with arrows, when we 
might ru^ down upon the Enghsh, and dispute the 
combat hand to hfuid?" There was a young no- 
bfemao in the host, called the Lord of Grordon. 
The person living whom he most detested was thia 
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same Sir John Swinton, becaiue ui same piivmte 
qpanel he had tUmu Gfrordoii's father. But in^ieo 
he heard him give such reaolutB and brave advice 
in that dreadful extieoutj, he required to be made 
a knight at Swinton's handi *' for,'' said he, 
<< from the hand of no wiser leader or braver 'man 
can I ask that honour*'' Swinton granted bis 
pmyer, and that done, he and Gordon rushed 
down side by side with their foUowers, and made 
considerable slaughter amongst the English. But 
not being supported by otlwr chiefsi idiey were 
overpowered and cut to pieces. The Scots lost 
the battle, sustaining a total defeat ; and Douglas, 
wounded, and having lost an eye, fell into the 
hands of the English as a prisoner. 

A singular train of events followed, niiich be- 
lonjg rather to English thim Scottidi histonr, but 
which it is proper you should know. The ifari of 
Northumberiand, fiitfaer to Hotspur, had deter- 
mined to rebel against Henry lY., then King of 
England. To strengthen their forces, they gave 
Douglas his liberty, i^ en|;aged him to assist 
them in tiie ojivil war whiolb was impendii^. 
Douglas came accordingly with a band of his 
countrymen, and jmned Henry Percy, called Hot- 
spui'. They marched together into England, and 
fou|^ a m^norable battle with the royal forces, 
near Shrewsbury. As Heniy lY. was peraoaall j 
pesent in the battle, Dou^as resolved to imk 
hiin out, and end the contest by kUling or m^ikniff 
him prisoner. The King had, however, sevend 
other champions in the field, armed and mountod 
mKsUv like hiffiselC Of thesf, Douglas kiUedaa 
IBSS man three, e»riain}ing with amasenieDt, lyi 
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they appeared one after another ; so that when at 
len^h he encountered the reaMdng, he called out, 
<< Where the devil do all these idngs come from?" 
'He attacked Heniy himself with the same fury 
with which he had assaulted those who represented 
bun, overthrew the royal banner, slaying a valiant 
knight, Sir Thomas Blunt, to whose care it had 
been committed, and was about to kill the |Ung. 
But numbers, and especially the valiant l^rince of 
Wales, his son, came to the King of England's 
assistance; and before Douglas could fight his 
WHy forward to Ueniy, Hotspur was killed by an 
arrow-shot, and his party were obliged to fly. 
Douglas at length condescended to fly also, bat 
his horse stumbling in ascending a hiU, he. was 
again wounded and taken. 

We return to poor King Robert, who was now 
exhausted by age, infirmities, and family calamity. 
He had still a i:emauung son, called James, about 
eleven years old, and he was probably afraid to 
intrust him to the keeping of Albany, as his death 
would have rendered tW ambitious Prince next 
heir to the throne. He resolved, therefore, to 
send tiie young Prince to France, under pretence 
that he would receive a better educatibn there 
than Scotland could afford him. An English 
vessel took that on board of which the Prince was 
sailing to Fran<^e, and James was sent to London. 
When Henry heard that the Prince of Scotland 
was in his power, he resolved to detain him a pri- 
soner. This was veiy unjust, for the 'countries of 
England and Scotland were at peace together at 
the time. The King sent him to prison, however, 
saying, that " the ^ince would be as well edu- 
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cated at hie court as that of France, for tliathe 
understood French well.'' This was said in 
mockery, but Henry kept his word in this point ,* 
and though the Scottish Prince was confined un- 
justly, he reoeiyed an excellent education at the 
'expense of the English monarch. 

This new misfortune, idiich placed the only 
remaining son of the poor old King in the bauds 
of the English, seems to have broken the heart of 
Robert i& lliird, who died about a year after- 
wards, overwhelmed with calamities and infirmitv« 
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Regency of Rdbert^ Duke of Mbany^^Baitle of 
SUtrlaw — Regency ofMurdac^ Duke qf Jllhang 
— Exploits of the Scots in France — Ddwerancs 
of James the First from his CapHvitg in Eng'> 
land. 



Ai^BANT, the brother of Robert III., m» now 
Regent of the kingdom, of which he had long pes* 
sessed the supreme goyemment. He was, it may 
be supposed, in no great hurry to obtain the re- 
lease of his nephew Prince James, whoso return 
to Scotland must have ended his own power. Hd 
%vas, as we have seen, a wicked, cruel, and ambi* 
tious man ; yet he was regular in adiministering 
justice, and took great care not to lay any taxes 
on the people. 

Jedburgh Castle, which the English had kept 
ever since the battle of Durham, had been taken 
by the Teviotdale Borderers, and it was proposed 
that it should be pulled down, in order that it 
might not again afibrd the enemy a stronghold on 
the frontiers. To maintain the men engaged in 
demolishing this large and strong fortress, it was 
proposed to lay a small tax of two peiinies on 
each hearth in Scotland, to defray the expense. 
But the Regent determined to pay it out of his 

own and the^ King's revennei resolved, as he mh 
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that he would not begin his regency by a measure 
which most affict the poor. 

In other respects, Albany was an unworthy 
character. He was not even brave, which wikb a 
failing uncommon in his age and family; and 
though he engaged in several wars with England, 
he did not gain either honour or success in any of 
them. 

One of the most remarkable events daring his 
government was the battle of Uarlaw. This was 
fought by a prince called Donald of the Isles, who 
possessed all the islands on the west side of Scot* 
land. He was also the proprietor of great estates 
on the mainland, and aspired to the style of an in* 
dependent sovereign. 

. This Donald, in the year 1411, laid claim to 
the Earldom of Ross, then vacant^ which the 
Begent had determined to bestow on a member 
of his own family. Donald of the Isles raised 
ten thousand men, all Highlanders like himself, 
and invacKflg the north of Scotland, came as far 
as a place called Harlaw, about ten miles from 
Aberdeen. Here he was encountered by the 
Earl of Mar, at the head of an inferior army, but 
composed of Lowland gentlemen, better armed 
and disciplined than the followers of DosAld. A 
most desperate battle ensued, in which both par- 
ties suffered great loss. On that of Donald, the 
chiefs of the clans, called Macintosh and Maclean, 
were both slain, with about a thousand men. 
Mar lost about five hundred brave gentlemen, 
amongst them Ogilvy, Scrymgeour, Irvine of 
Drum, and other men of rank. But the High- 
landers had the worst, and ware obliged to retreat 
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of fame. . They gained an important victory over 
the EngUshi then under command of the Duke of 
Ciaibn^e, brother to Henry Y. This Prince, 
hearing that there was a body of Scots encamped 
at a town called Batig^, and enraged Chat the 
Scots should not only defend their own coontiy 
from the English, but also come over to give them 
trouble in France, made a hast^wiarch to surprise 
them. He left behind ^ him those celebrated ar- 
chers, who had usually afforded the English means 
of conquest over the enemy, because he relied 
upon the rapidity of his motions, as he under- 
stood the Scots were observing indifferent disci- 
pline, and not keeping a vigilant watch. He ar- 
rived at Baug^, followed only by the knights ^and 
men-at-arms on horseback. Having forced die 
passage of a bridge, Clarence was pressing for- 
ward at the head of his cavalry, distinguished by 
the richness of his armour, and by a rich golden 
coronet wliich he wore over his helmet. At this 
moment the Scottish knights charged the enemy. 
Sir John Swinton galloped against the Duke of 
Clarence, and unhorsed him with his lance, and 
the Earl of Buch^ dashed out his brains with a 
battle-axe or mace. A grpat many English4i:Qight3 
and nobles were slain at this rencounter, 22d March 
1421. The French King, to reward the valour of 
the Scots, created the Earl of Buchan Constable of 
France, (one of the hishest offices in the king- 
dom,) and Count of Aubigny. 

The Scots, incited by the renown and weahh 

which their countrymen had acquired, came over 

ai. France in greater numbers, and the Ead df 

Dngkw. himself was tempted to bring ©vera 

land 
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litdearmy^ in which the best and, noblest of the 
gentlemen of the south of Scotland of course 
enrolled themselves. They who did not go them* 
selves^ sent their sons and brothers. Sir Aiexan- 
dei Home of Home had intended to take this 
course ; and his brother, David Home of Wed- 
derbum, was equipped for the expedition. The 
chief himself came down to the vessel to see 
Douglas and his brother embark. But when the 
Earl saw his old Companion in arms about to take 
leave of him, he said, <* Ah ! Sir Alexander^ who 
would have thought that thou and I should ever 
have parted ?" 

" Neither will we part now, jxiy lord," said Sir 
Alexander ; and suddenly changing his purpose, 
he sent back his brother David to take care of his 
castle, family, and estate, and going to France 
with his old friend, died with him at the battle of 
Yemeiiil. 

The Earl of Douglas, whose military fame was 
80 great, received high honours from ^he King of 
France, and w£^ created Duke of Touraine. The 
Earl was used to ridic'ule the Duke of Bedford, 
who then acted as regent for Henry YI. in France, 
and gave him the nickname of John with the 
leaden, sward. Upon the 17th August 1424, 
Douglas received a message from the Duke of 
Bedford, that he intended to come and dine and 
drink wine with him. Douglas well understood 
the nature of the vbit, and sent back word that he ^ 
dibuld be welcome. The Scots and French pre- 
pared for battle, but the Earl of Douglas, who 
considered their siti^ation as favourable, recom- 
mended tbatihey should receive the attack of the 
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l^h, instead of advancing to meet them. The 
nch Count de Narbonne, however, insifted 
; they fihouM attack instead of remainining 
Iheir position; and putting the French in 
tion^ ^Glared he would advance- to the fight 
sther the Scots did so or not Douglas 
I thus compelled to advance likewise, but 
'as th disorder. The English archers in the 
xntiine showered their arrows on the French ; 
ir men-at-arms charged; and a total rout of 
allied army was the consequence. Douglas 
1 Buchan stood their ground, fought despeiute- 
and died nobly. Home, Lindsay, Swinton, 
[ far the greater part of that brave Scottish 
d of auxiliaries, were killed on the spot, 
rhe great Earl of Douglas, who was slain at 
meuil, was distinguished from the rest of his 
dly by the name of Tme^manj that is, Lose^man, 
be was defeated in the great battles of Homil- 
I, Shrewsbury, and finally in that of Temeuil, 
are he lost his life. His contemporary and ri« 
f George Earl of March, was as remarkable 
being fortunate ; for whether he fought on the 
)ttish or Eng^sh side, his party was always 
toriouS. The slender remains of the Scottish 
ses were adopted by Charles of France ad a life- 
urd; an establishment which was continued for 
reat many years. 

^e return now to Scotland, where the Regent 
irdac of Albany was so far frOm being aUe to 
de theafiairs of the state,, that he could, not 
itrol his own sons. There wore two of them, 
iffhty, licentious jroung men, who respectecl 
mer flw auihoriiy of God nor man, cmd mat of 
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tiwiatfier least of aUtf* Their Hat^bahoYiouf wa# 
aoiflveat, that Mtirdao begatt latiiiiDk of p^tt^aft 
cntf to Itiar bad condaet and bin oWagovetamoitt 
at (be aame time, bj obtatning the detiveraqetfof 
ibe Kiojir ^^^>^ En^sh eaflivil)r. A skiflpriaf 
piece of insolence, on the part of his eldest £10% P^ 
said to have determined him to this measure. 

At this time the amusement ofhawking (that is» 
of taking birds of game by means of trained hawiui) 
was a pastime greatly esteemed by the nobility* 
The Regent Murdac had one falcon of peculiar 
excellence, which he valued. His eldest son, 
Walter Stewart, had often asked this bird of his 
father, and been as often denied. At length one 
day when the Regent had the hawk sitting upon his 
wrist, in the way that falconers carry, such birds, 
Walter renewed his importunity about the falcon ; 
and when his father again refused it, he snatched 
it from his wrist, and wrung its neck round. His 
&ther, greatly offended at so gross an insult, said, 
m his anger, " Since thou wilt give me neither reve- 
rence nor obedience, I will fetch home one whom 
we must all obey.'' From that moment, h6 begaa 
to bargain with the English in good earnest that 
they should restore James, now King of Scotland, 
to his own dominions. 

The English government were not unwilling to 
deliver up James, the rather that he had fallen in 
love with Joan, the Earl of Somerset's daughter, 
nearly related to the royal family of England. 
They considered that this alliance would incUae 
the young Prince to* peace with England; and 
that the education which he had received, and thp 
friendships which he had formed in that countr^ { 
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would incline him to be a good and peaceable 
neighbour. The Scots agreed to pay a consideiar 
ble ramoniy and upon these terms James, the first 
of that namoy was set at liberty, and returned to 
become Eing in Scotland, after eighteen years' 
captivity. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



^^ccession of James L — ExecfUion of Murdacy 
JDuke of Albany — Staie of the Highlands — Con^ 
^piracy against, and Murder of Japus /.-— > 
Pvmshment of the Conspirators. 



This King James the First was also the first of 
his unfortunate family who showed a high degree 
of talent. Robert II. and Robert III., his father 
.and grandfather, were both rather amiable as indi- 
viduals than respected for their endowments as 
monarchs. But James had received an excellent 
education, of which his talents had enabled him to 
make the best use. He was also prudent and just, 
consulted the interests of his people, and endea- 
voured, as far as he could, to repress those evils, 
which had grown up through the partial government 
of Robert Duke of Albany, the rule of the feeUe 
and slothful Puke Murdac, and the vicious and: 
violent conduct of his sons. . 

The first vengeance of the laws fell upon Mur- 
dac, who, with his two sons, was tried and con- 
demned at Stirling for abuse of the King's autho* 
rity, committed whUe Murdac was Regent. They 
were beheaded at the little eminence at Stirling, 
which is still shown on the Castle-hill. * The Re- 
gent from that elevated spot mi^t have a dista)jlt 
view of the magnificent Castle of Doune? whico 
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ho had built for his residence ; and the sonss had 
ample reason to regret their contempt of their &- 
ther's authority^, and to judge the truth of his words, 
when he said he v^»tiid bnog in one who would nde 
them all. 

James afterwards turned his cares to die Hi^ 
Uxfdaf 'whkb were in a dtate of tenible confuatoa. 
He marched j^to fiiose disturbed districts tdlh a 
jBlrong BjmYf apd seized upon more Chan foity of 
die chiefs, by whom these broils and quarrels were 
countenanced, put many of them to dealh, and 
obliged .others to find security that they would be 
muet in future. AlsLster Macdonald, Lord of the 
islea^ endeavoured to oppose the royal autfiority; 
biUHt ^e measures takoQ against him by Jiunes re* 
diiced bis power so mu<^ that he w^s M last di- 
liged to submit io (he King's mer6y. For this 
jMtfposo the humbled chief came to Edinburgh se» 
creHHyf and suddenly appeared in the Oathednd 
Chorchf ^where the Sing was employed ki his de- 
VQtioxis upon Basier-daV. He was without bonnet, 
armour, or ornaments, had bis legs and arms bare, 
and li» body only covered w^fh a plaid. In diis 
cpnditipi^ he submitted himself to the King's plea- 
sure i 9X)d holding a naked sword in his nand by 
the point, he offered the hilt to the King, in token 
of his unreserved svb^nssion. James forgave him 
h^i vepeii^etjl of&nces, at the intercession of the 
iQwden i^nii no^es present, but he detained htm a 
maoner in the strong Castle of Tantallon, in East 
I^Otbian. Yety afler this si^bmission of thehr prin- 
ctpa) chief, the West Highlanders imd people of 
the Isles again revolted, under flie command of 
Donald Balioch, die kinsman of Master, wild 
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landed on the mainland with a considerable force> 

and defeated the Earls of Mar and of Caithness 
with great slaughter; but when he heard that 
Barnes was coming against him, Donald thought it 
best to retreat to Ireland. James put to death 
jnany of his followers. Donald himself was after- 
wards killed in Ireland, and his head sent to the 
£ing. 

l%ere is another story, which will show the 
cruelty and ferocity of diese Highland robbers. 
Another Macdonald, head of a band in Ross- 
shire, had plundered a poor widow woman, who, 
mher anger, exclaimed repeatedly that she would 

fo to Ihe King for redress, should she travel to 
Edinburgh to seek him. '* It is a long journey,'^ 
answered Ihe barbarian ; ^' and that you may per- 
form it the better, I will have you shod for the oc- 
casion." Accordingly, he caused a smith to nail 
shoes to the poor woman's feet, as if they had been 
tiiose of a horse. The widow, however, being a 
woman of high spirit, was, determined to keep her 
word ; and as soon as her woimds permitted her 
to travel, she did actually go on foot to Edinburgh, 
and, throwuig herself before James, acquainted 
him with the cruelty which had been exercised on^ 
her. James, in great resentment, caused Mac- 
donald, and twelve of his principal followers, to he 
seized, and to have their feet shod with iron-sho^s, 
in which condition they were exhibited to ibe, pub- 
lic for three days, and then executed. 
' Thus James I. restored a considerable degree 
of tranquillity to the country, which he found ia 
such a distracted state. lie made wise laws for 
B^gulating the commerce of the nation, both at 
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boine and with other states^ and strict legulatmiis 
jfor tba administration of justice betwixt those wha 
kad cpmplaiati against one another. 

But bis greatest labour, and that which he found 
aaosi difficult to accomplish, was to duninish the 
power of the great noblesi who ruled like so maay 
kki^ii, fiach on bis own territory and estate, and 
made war on the King, or upon one another, when- 
evar it was their pleasure te do so, Accordiag^j, 
he had several of these great persons brought to 
trial, and, upon their being found guilty, deptrired 
them of their estates, The nobles complained 
that this was done out of spite against them, -and 
that they were treated with hardship and injustice; 
and thus di^ontents ^re entertained against this 
good Prince, Another cause of ofienee was, that- 
to maintain justice, and support the authority of 
the throne, it was found necessary that some taxes 
for this purpose should be raised iVom the subjects ; 
and the Scottish people being poor, and totally un- 
accustomed to pay any such contributions, they 
imputed this odious measure to the King's avarice. 
And thus, though King James was so well-inten- 
tioned a king, and certainly the ablest who Ittd 
veigaed in Scodahd since the days of Robert 
Bruce, yet both the high and the low murmured 
against him^ which encouraged some wicked men 
amongst the nobility to conspire his death. 

The chief person in the plot was one Sir Robert 
Graham, uncle to the Earl of Sttatiieme. He 
was bold and ambitious, and highly ofiended with 
the Kb^ oa account of an imprisonment, wfaidi 
he had sustained by the royal command. He diew 
inta the plot the Earl of Athole, an old man of 
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iktlD talent, by promising to make his son Sir 
Robert Stewart, King of Scotland, in place of 
James. Others were brought into the conspiracy 
from difi^nt motives. To many of their a^end* 
ants they pretended tttej only wished to carry away 
a lady oat of the court. To prepare his scheme, 
Graham retreated into the remote Highlands, and 
from thence sent a defiance, renouncing his alle- 
giance to the King, and threatening to put his 
soyereign to death with his own hand.. A price 
WB« set upon his head, payable to any one who 
should deliver him up to justice ; but he lay con- 
cealed in the wild mountains to prosecute his re- 
venge against James. 

The Christmas preceding his murder was ap- 
pointed by the King for holding a fbast at Perdi. 
In his way to that town he was met by a Highland 
woman, calling herself a prophetess. She stood 
by the side of the ferry by which he was about to 
travel to the north, and cried with a loud voice,-— 
<< My Lord the King, if you pass this water, you 
will never return again alive." The King was 
struck with this for a moment^ becanse he had read 
in a book that a king should be slain that year in 
Scotland ; for it often happens, that when a remark- 
able deed is in agitation, rumours of it get abroad^ 
and are repeated under pretence of prophecies f 
but which are, in truth, only conjectures of that 
which fleems Ukely to happen. Therewasakni^t 
in Ihe court, on whom ih& king had conferred (he 
name of the King of Love, to whom the King said 
in jest, — ^* There is a prophecy that akingslMLUbe 
IdUed in Scotland this y^ ; now, Sir Alexander, 
that must concern either you or me, since we two 
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are the only kings in Scotland." Other circinn- 
stances occurred, which mi^ht have prevented tiie 
good King's murder, but none of them were aU 
tended to. The King, while at Perth, took up his 
residence in an abbey of Black-Friars, there beioig 
no castle or palace in the town convenient for his 
residence; and this made the execution of the 
conspiracy more easy, as his guards were quarter- 
ed among the citizens. 

The day had been spent by the King in spoit 
and feasting, and by the conspirators in preparing 
for their enterprise. They had destroyed the loqks 
of the doors of the apartment, so that the keys 
could not be turned ; and they had taken away the 
bars with which the gates were secured, and had 
provided planks by way of bridges, on which to 
cross the ditch which surrounded the monastery. 
At length, on the 20th Februaiy 1437, all was pre- 
pared for carrying their treasonable purpose into 
execution, and Graham came from his hiding- 
place in the neighbouring mountains, with a party 
of nigh three hundred men, and entered the gar- 
dens of the convent. 

The King was in his night-gown and slippers. 
He had passed the evening gaily with the nobles 
and ladies of his court, in reading romances, and 
in singing and music, or playing at diess and.^^ 
bles. The Earl of Athole, and his son Sir Robert 
Stewart, who expected to succeed James on the 
throne, were amon^ the last courtiers who retired. 
At this time James remained standing before the 
iu«, and conversing gaily with the Queen and her 
ladies before he went to rest The Highland wo- 
man before mentioned again demanded permission 
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to speak witk the King, but was refused, on «c- 
eeunt of ^ ui^imelmess of tiate hour. All now 
were ordeied lo wi^cb^w. 

At this momeiit &ere ivas a noise naA ckushing 
heard, as of men iatat^ow, and &e torehcis in Ihe 
garden cast ^ great flashes of light ^gaitist Iho 
windows. The King then fecdlected hb deadly 
enemy, Sir Robert Graham, and ^tessed that l^ 
was loomiog to murder him; He, called to the ia 
Aes who were left in the chamber to ke^ ihe door 
as weU as they could, int>rder to give bun time io 
esc«>e. He first tried to get out at the windows, 
but oiey were &st barred, and de^.3d hii strength. 
By help 9f the tougs, whidh were in tbM chimney, 
he raised, however, a plank, and let himself down 
beneath into a narrow vai it, used «s a common 
sewer. Tlus had formeriy had an opening into l^a 
court of the convent, by whidi he might have mtjde 
his escape. But all things turned against the un- 
fortunate James ; for, two or three days before, 
he had caused the opening to be built up because, 
when he played at bdl, Ihf ball used to rdl into 
the vauk through ^t hole. 

While the Kuig was in this place of conceal- 
mei^ the conspirators were seeking him through 
die convent, uid, at length, came to the room 
where the ladies were. The Queen and her wo* 
men endeavoured, as well as they might, to ke^ 
&e door shut, and one of them, Catherine Douf^as, 
bol^^y thrust her own arm across the door, instead^ 
of the bar, which had been taken away, as I told 
you. But tb^ bmve lady's arm was soon broken, 
and the trailxMrs rushed into the room with swords 
9tfti dagg^» drawn, hiuling and throwmg down 
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such of the women as opposed them. The poor 
Queen stood half undressed, shrieking aloud, and 
one of the assassins would have slain hef, had it 
not been for a son of Sir Robert Graham, who 
said to him, ''. What would you do to the Queen ? 
She is but a woman — Let us seek the King." 

They accordingly commenced a minute search, 
but without any success ; so they left the apart- 
ment, and sought elsewhere about the monastery. 
In the meanwhile the King turned impatient, and 
desired the ladies to help him out of die inconve- 
nient lurking place. At this unlucky moment the 
conspirators returned, one of them having recol- 
lected that there was such a vault, and that they 
had not searched it. And when they tore up the 
plank^and saw the King standing beneath in the 
vault, one of them called to the others, <' Sirs, I 
have found the bride, for whom we have been seek- 
ing all night." Then, first one, and then another 
of the villains, brethren of the name of Hall, de- 
scended into the vault, with daggers drawn, to have 
dispatched the unfortunate King, who was standi 
ing there in his shirt, without weapons ol any kind 
But James, who was an active and strong man, 
threw them both down beneath his feet, and strug. 
gled to have got a dagger from one or other ot 
them, in which his hands were severely cut and 
mangled. Then Sir Robert Graham himself 
sprung down on the King, who, finding no further 
defence possible, asked him for mercy, and for lei- 
sure to confess his sins to a priest But Graham 
replied fiercely, " Thou never hadst mercy on 
those of thine own blood, nor any one else, there- 
ibre thbu shalt find no mercy here ; and as fw ^ 
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confessor, thou shalt have none but this sword.'' 
Sosi>eaking,he thrust the sword through the King's 
body. And yet it is said, that when he saw his 
Pnnce lying bleeding under his feet, he was de- 
sirous, to have . left the enterprise unfinished ; but 
the other conspirators called on Graham to kill the 
King, otherwise he should himself die by their 
hands ; upon which Graham, with the two men 
who had descended into the vault before him, fell 
oix the unhappy Prince with their daggers, and slew 
him by many, stabs. There were sixteen woundd' 
m his breast alone. 

By this time, but too late, news of this outrage 
had reached the town, and the household servants 
of the King, with the pepple inhabiting the town of 
Perth, were hastening to the rescue, with torches 
and weapons. The traitors accordingly caught 
die alarm, and retreated into the Highlands, losing 
in their flight only one or two, taken o^ slain by 
the pursuers. When they spoke about their enter- 
prise among themselves, diey greatly regretted 
that they had not killed the Queen along with her 
husband, fearing that she would be active and 
inexorable in her vengeance. 

Indeed their apprehensions were justified by the 
event, for Queen Joanna made so strict search 
afler the villainous assassins, that in the course of 
a month, most of them were thrown into prisbn, 
and being tried and condemned, they were put to 
death with new and hideous tortures. The flesh of 
Robert Stewart, and of a private chamberiam of 
the King, was torn from their bodies with pincers ; 
fUle, even in the midst of these horrible agonies. 
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tiiajr coofeased the jostiee of Ui^ sentence; The 
Earief Alhole waa Iwfaeaded^ ^tonyiag t hb dkrth 
that he had cenaented lo ttie conspiracy, Aougbhe 
admitted that his son had teU him of ^ to-which 
he had replied^ by eDJoining hiBA to have no eon-, 
cem in so great a crime.* Sir Rebert Giahano, v^m 
waa the person with whom the crad scheme had 
origin, spoke in defence of it to the last. He liad 
a ri^ to slay the King, he sfud, for he bad- re- 
nemiced hia aUegkacey and declared wm against 
hint; and he exinessed his belief, that his memory 
would be honoured for putting to death ae erad a 
tyrant He was tortured m the most dkresdtui 
manner before his final execution, and hie son waa 
adain befere'hia eyes, winlst he was^t living; 

IQ^otwilbstanding die greatness of their criaM^ it 
was barbarous crndty toi torture these ivietched 
murderers in the manner we have mentioned But 
the peoj^e were much incensed against them ; for 
thoagh they had murmured against King Jamea 
while he lived, yet the dismal manner of Us dealh, 
and die sense that his intentions towards his peo^ 
pie were kind and just, caused him to be mud^ re- 
gretted. He had also many popidar qualities. 
His face was handsome, and ^s person strong and 
active. Hia mind was well cultivated wi& oma^ 
mental and elegant accomplishments, as wei^aa 
stwred widi useful inlbrmationi. He undeietood 
music and poetiy, and wrote verses, both s^eaa 
and eemio, which are still preserved, and read^ yniik 
interest and entertainment by those who unde^• 
stand: the aneient kmguaffp in which they are com* 
posed; The murdoer Irraham was so fo ffem 
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being remembered with hbnour for the assassina- 
tion which he had committed^ that his memory was 
execrated in a popular rhyme, then generally cur* 
rent:-r- 

Robert Grahain. 
That daw our King^ 
Cfod give him afawii«w 
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Of UiA Reign of Jamea IL ; the Wan vritt^ lb 
DimgUi88e9j and Ae Sing's Deafh. 



When James I. was murdered, his scm aad 
heiTi James 11., was only six yeani old ; so that 
Scotland was once more plunged into aU the dis- 
cord and confusions of a regency, which were 
sure to reabh their heisht in a country where even 
the undisputed sway of a Sovereign of mature age 
was not held in due respect, and often disturb^ 
by treason and rebellion. 

The affairs of the kinedom, during the minority 
of James IL, were chiefly managed by two states- 
men, who seem to have been men of considerable 
personal talent, but very httle principle or integrit)r. 
Sir Alexander Livingston was guardian of the 
King's person— Sir William Crichton was Chan- 
cellor of the kingdom. They debated betwixt 
themselves the degree of authority attached to 
their respective offices, and at once engaged in 
quarrels with each other, and with one who was 
more powerful than either of them — ^the ^:eat 
Earl of Douglas. 

That mighty house was now at the highest pitch 
of its greatness. The £arl possessed Galloway, 
Annandale, and other extensive properties in the 
south of Scotland) where ahnost all the infecior 
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nobUity and gentry acknowledged him as their pa- 
tron and lord. Thus the Douglasses had at their 
disposal that part of Scotland,which, from its con- 
stant wars with England^ was most disciplined 
and accustomed to arms. They possessed the 
duchy of Touraine and lordship, of Longueville in 
fmocey and they were connected by intermarriage 
with the Scottish royal family. 

The Douglasses were not cmly powerful from 
tiEie extent of lands and territories, but also from 
tiie possession of great military talents, which 
seemed to pass from father to son, and occasioned 
a proverb, still remembered in Scotland — 

So many, so good, as of the Douglasses have been, 
Of one sirname in Scotland never yet were seen. 

Unfortunately, their power, courage, and. mili- 
tary skill, were attended with arrogance and ambi- 
tion, and the Douglasses seemed to have claimed 
to themselves the rank and authority of sovereign 
princes, independent of the laws of the CQunt^, 
•nd of the allegiance due to the sovereign. It 
was a common thing for them to ride with a reti- 
ime of a thousand horse ; and as Archibald, the 
Earl of Douglas of the time, rendered but an im^ 
perfect allegiance even to the severe rule of 
James I., it may be imagined that his power could 
not be easily restramed by such men as Crichton 
and Livingston — great, indeed, through the high 
offices which they held, but otherwise of a degree 
&r inferior to that of Douglas. 

But when this powerful nobleman died, in 1438, 
and was succeeded by his son, a youth of only 
Bizteen years old, the wily Crichton began io spy 
m occasion to crush the Douglasses, as he hoped^ 
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fbr erer, by the deslrttOtioA of the joutibfiil JEerl 
and his brother, and for abaliiig, by thb enael wd 
unmerited punishiiieBt, the power tad fod^ «f tjiis 
great family. Crichton proposed to- Lmngiftoo 
to join him in this meditated treachery, and, thomih 
enemies to eaoh other, the Guardian of 4he King 
and the Chanceller of the kingdom miited in Ihe 
vile project of cutting 4ff two boys, whose age 
alone showed their innocence of the guilt charged 
upon them. For this purpose flattery aauiiair 
words were used to induce William, the youthful 
Earl of Douglas, and his brodier David, wkh wome 
of their nearest friends, to come to cenort, and it 
was pretended that they would be suitable com- 
panions and intimates for the young King. An 
old adherent of the family greatly ^suaded the 
Earl from accepting this invitation, and exhcuted 
him, if he went to Edinburgh in person, to leave 
at least his brother David l^hind him. Bat the 
yonng Earl, thinking that no ^achery was in* 
tond^, could not be diverted from the fiUal joor* 
ney. . 

The Chancellor Crichton received the Eari ef 
Dou^as and his brother on their journey, at his 
own castle of Crichton, and with the utmost ap** 
pearance of hospitality and kindness* Afler ib* 
maining a 4ay or two at this place, the two brothers 
were inveigled to Edinburgh Castie, and intro** 
duced to the young King, who, not knowing the 
further purpose of his guardians, received Iheu 
with aSafoility, and seemed delimited with the pros- 
pect of enjoying their society. 

On a sudden the scene began to change. At 
en entertainnient which was served up to the £nl 
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aad his brother, the head of a black bull was 
placed on the table, liie Douglasses knew this, 
According to a custom which prevailed in Scotland, 
to be the sign of death, and leaped from the table 
in great dismay. But they were seized by armed 
men who entered the apartment. They underwent 
a tnock trial, in which all the insolencies of their 
ancestors were charged against them, and were 
condemned' to immediate execution. The young 
King wept, and implored Livingston and Grichton 
' to show them mercy, but in vain. They were led 
out to the court of the Castle, and beheaded with- 
out delay. • Malcolm Fleming of Cumbernauld, a 
faithful adheient of their house, shared the same 
fete. 

Thiisf barbarous proceeding was as unwise as it 
was unjnst. It did not reduce the power of the 
Douglasses, but only raised generd detestation 
against those who managed the afiairs of James II. 
A iat, quiet, peaceable person, called James the 
Gross, indolent from habit of body and temper of 
mind^ became Earl of Douglas, which was proba- 
bly the reason that no pubtic commotion immedi- 
ately attended on the murder of the two brothers. 
But this corpulent dignitaty hved only two years, 
and was in his turn succeeded by his son Archi- 
bald, who was as active and turbulent as any of 
his ambitious predecessors, and engaged in various 
civil broils for the purpose of revenging the death . 
of his kinsmen. 

James the Second, in the meanwhile, CBxait to 

man's estate, and entered on <he management of 

public affiurs. He ^fts a handsome man, but his 

^ countenance was marked on one side with a 

29* 
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iMOAdred spot, ^rhiii^ gained hmi the simiBme et 
James with the fieiy ftce. They might bm¥o 
called him James with the fiery temper, m yfeo 
maunder; for, with maaj good qualities, he had a 
hoi and impetuous diipositioii, of which we shall 
preaentlly see a remarkable instance. 

In the beginning of his admhustratioB^ «FaiBea 
employed the assistance of Ihe Earl of Douglas^ 
as lieutenant-general of the kingd(Mn» But ^ha« 
ambitious nobleman was soon deposed to extend 
his authority to independent power, and the King 
found it necessary to tako from, hita the dangerous 
office with which he had iotrasiedhim. Dou^as 
retired to his own castle mediti&tiBg revenge, w&lfll 
the King, on the other hand, looked around foe 
some fitting oppcntunity of diminishing the power 
of so formSable a rival. 

Douglas was not. long of showing: his toisd con- 
tempt of the King's audiorify, and h^ power of act- 
ing for himself.-^0|ie of his friends and §dilowerSf 
named Auchinleck, had been slain by the Lord 
Colvilie. The criminal certainly deserved pisif 
* ishment, but it ou^ to have been inflicted by tho 
regular magistrates of the Crown, not by the ar- 
bitRtty pleasure of a private baron, however great 
and poweifuk Douglas, however, took up tiie 
matter as a unrong done to himself, and revenged 
it by his own authority. He marched a lieurge 
body of his forces a^unst the Lord Colvillo, 
stormed his castle, and put every person withiii i( 
to deatik The Kmg was unable to avenge this 
insult to his authority. 

lahko manner, Douglas cocmived at and en* 
couraged seme of his followers in iUmandale to 
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ravage and j^nnder the lands of Sir John Henies^ 
B^ pecBon of that countiy, eminently attached to the 
Kiii^« Hemes, a man of lugfa spirit and conside- 
rably power, retaliated, by wasting the lands of ' 
iiiose vrho had thus iirjnred him. He was defeated 
and made priscmer by Douglas; who caused him 
to be executed, although the King sent a positire 
t^tdsTy enjoining him to forbear any injury to Her« 
ries's person. 

But a still more flagrant breach of law, and 

▼»>iation of all respect to the King's authority, 

happened in the case of Maclellan, the guardian 

of the y6ung IcMrd of Bomby, ancestor of tSe Earis - 

■ of Kircudbright. This was one of the few men 

of consequencfo in Cralioway, who, defying the 

tiureats of the Earl of Douglas, had revised to join 

wi^ him against the King. The Earl^ incensed 

at his opposition, suddenly assaulted his castle, 

Riade hmi' ^soner, and carried him to the strong 

castle of Thriere, in Galloway, situated on an 

island in the river Dee. The King took a parti** 

eular interest in Maclellan's fate, the rather that 

he was petitioned to interfere in* his favour by Sir 

Patrick Gray, the commander of the royal guard, 

a gentleman mudi in James's confidence, and 

constantly attending on his person, and who was 

Maclellan's near relative, being his uncle on die 

mother's side. In order to prevent Maclellan 

from Glaring the fate of Golville and Herries, the 

King wrote a letter to the Eari of Douglas, en* 

treating as a fevour, rather than urging as a com* 

mand, that he would deliver the person of the 

Tutor of Bomby, as Maclellan was usually eor 
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titled, into the hands of his relative. Sir Fatzick 
Grajr. 

Sir Patrick him3elf went with the letter to the 
Castle of Thrieve* Douglas received him ji|^t as 
he had arisen from dinner, and, with much appar* 
ent civiUty, declined to speak with Gray, on the 
occasion of his coming, until he also had .<dmedp 
saying, ^* It was ill talkui^ between a full man and 
a fasting." But this courtesy. was only a pretence 
to gain time to do a very «ruel action. Guessing 
that Sir Patrick Gray's visit respected the life of 
Maclellan, he resolved to hasten his dea^ before 
opening the £ang's letter. Thus, while he was 
feasting Sir Patrick, with every appearance of 
hospitsdity, he caused his unhappy kinsman to be 
led out and beheaded in the court-yard of the Castle. 

When the dinner was over. Gray presented the 
King's letter, which Douglas received, and read 
over with every testimony of profound respect 
He then thanked Sir Totrick for the trouble he 
' had taken in bringing him so gracious a letter 
from his Sovereign, especially considering he was 
not at present on good terms with his Majesty. 
" And," he added, << the Bang's demand shall in* 
standy be granted, the rather for your sake." 
The £arl then took Sir Patrick by the. hand, and 
led him to the castle-yard, where the body of Mac- 
lellan was still lying. 

" Sir Patrick," said he, as his servants ro- 
raoved the bloody cloth which covered the body^ 
<< you have come a little too late — there lies your 
sister's son — but he wants the head— the body I9» 
however, at youi^ service." 
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** M7 loirdf*^ aaid Gmy» suppressiog his indig* 
natKHiy ^ if you hare t«j£Qa his heiS, you may 
dIspdjBe of the body as you wilL" 

But, when he had moupted his horse, which he 
instantly dalled for, his res^otmeot brake out, in 
iipite of the dangerous situation in which he was 
placed:-^ 

' <^ My lord/' said he, ^< If I lire, you shall bit- 
terly pay for this day's work." 

Sa saying, he turned his (lorse and galloped ofi» 
** To horse, and chase him !" said Douglas ; 
and if Gray had not been well mounted, he would, 
in all probability, have shared the fate of his 
nephew. He was closely pursued till near £din<* 
burgh, a space of fi% or sixty miles. 

Besides these daiing and open instances of con- 
tempt of tiie King's au^ority, Douglas entered 
into such alliances as plainly showed bis determi- 
nation to destroy entirely the royal govenunent. 
He formed a league with the Earl of Crawford, 
called £arl Beardie, who had. great power in the 
eouoties of Angus, I^erth, and Eincardine, and 
with the Earl of Ross, who possessed extensive 
and almost rQ3ral authority in the north of Scot* 
land, by which these three powerful Earls agreed 
^t they should take each other's ^rt in every 
quarrel, and against every man, the King himself 
not excepted. 

James then plainly saw that some strong xae9r 
swe must be taken, yet it was not easy to deter- 
imne what was to be done. The league between 
(he three Earls enabled them, if opmi war was at* 
tempted, to assemble a force si^fkur to that ^ 
the crown.. The King, therefore, dissembled his 
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resentment, and, under pretext of desiring an ami^ 
cable conference and reconciliation, requested 
Douglas to come to the ro3ral court at Btixihig. 
Douglas hesitated to accept of this invitation, and, 
before he actually did so, he demanded aild ob- 
tained a protection, or safe-conduct, under the 
Great Sea), pledging the King's promise that he 
should be permitted to come to the court and to 
return in safety. And the Earl was more con- 
firmed in his purpose of waiting on the Kii^, be- 
cause he was given to understand that the Chan- 
cellor Crichton had retired from court in some dis- 
grace, so that he thought himself secure from the 
plots of that great enemy of his family/ 

Thus protected, as he thought, against personal 
danger, Douglas came to Stirling in the end of 
February 1452, where he found £e King lodged 
in the Castle of that town, which was and is 
situated upon a rock rising abruptly fiom the 
plain, at the upper end of the town, and only ac- 
cessible by one gate, which is strongly defended^ 
The numerpus followers of Dougk^ were quap-, 
tered in the town, but the £arl himself was ad- 
mitted into the Castle. One of his nearest confi- 
dents, and most poilirerful allies, was James Hamil- 
ton of Cadyow, ii^e heaid of the great house of 
Hamilton. This gentleman pressed ^[»-ward to 
foUow Douglas, as he entered the'gi^te. But 
Livingston, who was in the Castle with the King, 
struck Hamilton, who was his near relation, upon 
the face ; and when Hamilton, greatly incensed, 
rushed on him, sword in hand, he repulsed him 
with a long lance, till the gates were 4iut against 
him. Sir James Hamilton was very angry at thi| 
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xvnge at the time, but afterwards knew that Li- 
^dngston acted a friendly part, in excluding him 
i^om &6 danger into which Douglas was throwing 
lumself. 

. The King received Douglas kindly, and, after 
-eome amicable expostulation with hun upon his 
Jate conduct, all seemed friendship and cordiality 
betwixt James and his too powerful subject. 
'Supper was presented at seven o'clock, and after 
it was over, die King led Douglas into the recess 
of a window in the apartment, where he came on 
the subject of the £arl's bond with Ross and 
•Crawford, and exhorted him to give it up, as inr 
consistent with,his allegiance and the quiet of the 
kingdom. Douglas declined to relinquish the 
trei^ Miiich he had formed. The King urged 
him more imperiously, and the Earl returned a 
haughty and positive refusal, upbraiding the King, 
at the same time, with mal-administration of w 
public affidrs. Thenihe King burst into a rage 
at his obstinacy, and exclaimed, << By Heaven, 
my lord, if you will not break th^e league, this 
filudl." So saying, . he wounded the Earl in the 
breast with his- dagger. Sir Patrick Gray, who 
had sworn revenge on Douglas for the execution 
of Maclellan, then struck him on the head with a 
battle-axe, and others of the King's retinue showed 
their zeal by wounding the dead body. The 
corpse did not teceive any Christian bimal. At 
least, about forty years since, a skeleton was 
found buried in me garden, just below the fatal 
window, which was, with much probability, conjee- 
tored to be the remains of the Earl of Douglas, 
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niiio died thus strangely and unhappily by the hand 
of bis sovereign. 

This was a wicked and cruel action ^ .ti|ii 
King's party bad if it were done in hasty ptismio^f 
and yet worse if James meditated the possibOity 
of tills violence from the beginning, and had deter* 
mined to use force if Douglas shoidd not yield to 
persuasion. The Earl haai deserved punishment^ 
peihaps even that of death, for many cmaes 
against the state ; but the King ought nbt to have 
shun him without form of trial, imd in his own 
chamber, after decoying him there under aanunnee 
that his person i^ould be safe. Yet this assassi- 
nation, like that of the Red Comyn at Domfiiecr, 
turned to the good of Scotland; for CrOd, tny 
dearest chUd, who is often pleased to bring good 
<mt of the follies, and even the cnmes of men, 
rendered the dea^ of Comyn the road to the free- 
dom of ScotUmd, and that of Douglas the cause of 
the downfkll of the Douglas family, which had be- 
come too powerful for the peace of (he kingdom. 

The scene, however, opened very different^ 
from the manner in ^diich it was to end. l^re 
were in the town of Stilling four brethren of tiie 
murdered Douglas^ who hs^ come to wait on him 
to court. Upon hearing that their elder brother 
had died in the manner I have told you, th^y im- 
niediatelv acknowledged James, tiie eldest of the 
four, as ms successor in the earldom. They then 
hastened each to the county where he had int^es^ 
for &ey were all great lords, and coUecting dieir 
fHends and vassals, they returned to Stirfiog, ih^ 
ging .tte safe<<;onduct, or passport, ivhieh had 
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been granted to the Earl of Douglas, at &e tail of 
a serving-man, in order to show their contempt 
for the Kng. They Ihen, witii the sound of live 
hundred horns and trumpets, proclaimed King 
James a false aiid perjured man. Afterwards 
they pillaged tiie town of Stirling, and, not think-, 
ing that enough, they sent back Hamilton of Cad- 
yow to bum it to the ground. But the strength of 
the Castle defied all their efforts, and after this 
bravado, (he Douglasses dispersed themselves to 
assemble a still larger body of forces. 

So many great barons were engaged in alliance 
wMi the house of Douglas, that it is said to have 
been a question in the King's mind, \diether he 
shoxild sD[>ide tibe conflict, or fiyto France, and 
leave the throne to the Earl. At this moment of 
extreme need, James found a trusty counsellor in 
his cousm-german, Kennedy, Archbii^op of St. 
Andrews, one of the wisest men of his time. The 
Archbishop showed his advice in a sort of emblem 
or pamble. He gave the King a bunch of 
arrows tied together with a thong of leather, 
and asked him to break them. The King said it 
was beyond his strength. '' That may be the 
case, bound together as they are," replied the 
Archbishop, '^ but if you undo the strap and take 
the arrows one by one, yon may easily break them 
all in succession. And thus, my Liege, you ought 
in wisdom to deal with the insurgent nobiHty. If 
you attack tiiem while they are united in one mind 
and purpose, they wfll be too strong fbr you ; but 
if you can, by dealing with diem separately, pre- 
vail on them to abandon their union, you may as 
VOL, r. 21 
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easilj master them one after the other, as yoa can 
break the arrows if jou take each singly." 

Acting upon this principle, the King made pn- 
vf^e representations to several of the nobility, to 
whom his agents found access, showing them that 
the rebellion of the Douglasses would, if success- 
ful, render that family superior to all others in 
Scotland, and sink the rest of the Peers into men 
of tittle consequence. Large gifts of lands, trea- 
sures, and honours, were liberally promised to 
those who, in this moment of extremity, should 
desert the Douglasses and join the King's party. 
These laige promises, and Uie secret dread of the 
great predominance of the Douglas fietmily, drew 
to the King's side many, that had hitherto wavered 
betwixt their allegiance and their fear of the £ad. 
. Among these, the most distinguished was the 
Earl of Angus, who, although himself a Douglas, 
being a younger branch of that family, joined on 
this memoraUe occasion with the King against his 
kinsman, and gave rise to the saying, fiiat " the 
Red Douglas (such was the complexion of the 
Aimis fanuly) had put down the Black*" 

The great family of Gordon also declaring for 
the King, their chief, the Earl of Huntly, collected 
an army in the north, and marched south as fiur as 
Brechin to support the royal authority. Here he 
was encountered by the Earl of Crawford, who 
had taken arms for the Douglas party, accord- 
ing to the fatal bond which had cost the Earl Wil- 
liam his life. One of the chief leaders in Craw- 
ford'is army was John Collaase of Bonnymoon, (or 
Balnamoon,) who commanded a gallant body of 
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men, armed vnth bills and battle-axes, on wMch 
the Carl greatly relied. But before the action, tiiis 
John CoUasse had asked Crawford to grant him 
certain lands, that lay convenient for him, and 
near his house, which the Earl refused to do. 
Collasse, incensed at the refusal, took an oppor- 
tunity, when the battle was at the closest, to with- 
drawfirom the conflict; upon which Crawford's men, 
who had been on the point of gaining the victory, 
lost heart, and were defeated. Other battles were 
fought in di^rent parts of Scotland between the 
Douglasses and their allies, and those noblemen 
and gentlemen who favoured the Bang. Much 
blood was spilt, and great mischief done to the 
country. Among other instances of the desolation 
of these civil wars, the Earl of Huntly burned one 
half of the town pf Elgin, being tiiat part which 
inclined to the Douglasses, while he left standing 
the opposite part of the same street, which was 
inhabited by citizens attached to his own fcunily. 
Hence the proverb when a thing is imperfecfly 
relished, that it is « Half done, as Elgin was 
burned." Famine and pestilence came to add to 
the desolation of the country, wasted by a civil 
war, which occasioned skirmishes, conflagrations, 
and slaughters, almost in every province of Scot- 
land. 

The royal party at length began to gain ground ; 
for the present Earl of Douglas seems to have 
been a man of less action and decision than was 
usual with those of his name and fanuly. The • 
Earl of Crawford was one of those who first de« 
gerted him, and applied to the King for forgiveness 
and restoration to favour. The King, though J^^ 
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had many subjects of complaint against this pov- 
eiful loidi and notwithstanding he had made a 
vow lo destroy the Eaii's Castle of Finhayen, and 
to make the highest atone the lowest, nevertheless 
granted him a full pardon, and made him a visit at 
Finhaven, where he accomplished Ins vow, by 
getting to the top of the battlements and throwing 
a smaS stone, whfeh was lying loose there, down 
into the moat; thus, in one sense, maldng the 
highest stone in the house the lowest, dioug^ not 
by the demolition of the place. By this clemency 
the minds of the hostile nobles were ccmcHiated, 
and many began to enter into terms of submission. 
But tlie power of the Douglasses remained un- 
broken, and it was so great that there was little 
hope that the struffgle would be ended without a 
desperate battle. At length such an eyent seemed 
near approaching. T^ £arls of Orkney and 
Angus, acting for the King, had besieged Aber- 
com, a strong castle on the Frith .of Forth, be- 
longing to the Earl of Douglas.. Douglas col- 
ted the whole strength which his family and allies 
could raise, amounting, it is said, to nearly forty 
thousand men, with which he advanced to raise ti^ 
siege. The King, on the other hand, kiving as 
sembled the whole forces of the north of Scotland, 
advanced to meet Douglas at the bead of an ano^ 
somewhat superior in numbers to that of the Earl, 
but inferior in military discipline. Thus eveiy- 
thittg seemed to render a combat inevitable, ibe 
issue of which must have shown whether James 
Stewart or James Douglas was to wear the Crown 
of Scotland. The small river of Carron divided 
the two armies. 
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But the intiigaes of the Archbishop of St An- 
drews had made a powerful impression upon many 
of the nobles who acted with Douglas, and there 
was a party among his followers, -who obeyed him 
more from fear than affection. Others, seeing a 
certain degree of uncertainty in Douglas's resolu- 
tions, and a want of decision in his actions, began 
to doubt whether he was a leader fit to conduct so 
perilous an enterprise. Amongst these last Was Su' 
James Hamilton of Cadyow, already mentioned, 
who commanded in Douglas's army three hundred 
horse, and as many infantry, all men of tried dis- 
cipHn^ and courage. The Archbishop Kennedy 
was' Hamilton's kinsman, and took advantage of 
their relationship to send a secret messenger to 
inform him that the King was well disposed to 
pardon4iis'rebellion, and to show him great favour, 
provided that he would at that critical moment re- 
nounce the cause of Douglas, and return to the 
King's obedience. These arguments made con- 
siderable impression on Hamilton, who, neverthe- 
less, having been long the friend and follower of 
the Earl of Douglas, was loath to desert his old 
fnend in such an extremity. 

On the next morning afler this secret conference, 
the King sent a hemld to the camp of Douglas, ^ 
charging him to^disperse his followers, on pain that 
he and bis accomplices should be proclaimed trai- 
tors, but at the same time promising forgiveness 
and rewards to all who should leave the rebellious 
standard of Douglas. Douglas made a mock of 
this summons; and sounding his trumpets, and 
placing his men in order, marched stoutly forward 
to encounter the King's army, who on their sicto 

21* ' 
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left their camp, and came forward with displajed 
bamiers, as if to instant battle. It seems, how- 
ever, that the message of the herald had made 
. some impression on the followers of Douglas, and 
perhaps on the £arl himself, by rendering bim 
doubtful of their adherence. He saw, or thought 
he saw, that his troops were discouraged, and led 
them back into his camp, hoping to inspire them 
with more confidence and zeal. But &e move- 
ment had a difierent effect ; for no sooner had the 
£arl returned to his teAt, than Sir James Hamilton 
came to expostulate with him, and to require him 
to saj, whether he meant to fight or not, assuring 
him that eveiy delay was in favour of the King, 
and that the longer the £arl put off the day of 
battle, the fewer men he would have to fight it 
with. Douglas answered contemptuously to 
Hamilton, that '^ if he was afiraid to stay, he was 
welcome to go home." Hamilton took the £arl 
at his word, and leaving the oomp of Douglas, 
went over to the King that very night The ex- 
ample was so generally followed, that the army of 
Douglas seemed suddenly to disband itself, and in 
the morning the £arl had not a hundred men left 
in his silent and deserted camp, excepting his own 
immediate followers. He was obliged to fiy into 
Annandale, where his brothers and followers sus- 
tained a severe defeat from the Scots and other 
Borderers, near a place called Arkinholme. One 
of the £arl's brothers fell in the baf tie, another 
was wounded and made prisoner, and immediately 
executed. The third escaped into England, where 
the Earl also found a retreat Thus ^e power 
of this great and predominant family, which seemed 
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to Stand so ^ur for possessing the crown, fell at 
length withoiit a struggle ; and their greatnessi 
'which had been founded upon the loyalty and bra-* 
very of the Good Lord James, was destroyed by 
the rebellious and wavenng conduct of the last 
£arL 

The unfortunate nobleiqan remained nearly 
twenty years a banished man in England, and W94 
almost forgotten in his own country until the sub- 
sequent reign, when, in 1484, he was defeated and 
made prisoner, in a small excursion which he had 
attempted to make upon the frontiers of Annan- 
dale. He surrendered to a brother of Eirkpatrick 
of Glosebum, who, in the Earl's better days, had 
been his own vassod, and who shed tears at seeing 
' his old master in such a lamentable situation. He 
even proposed to set him at liberty, and fly with 
him into England ; but Douglas rejected this offer. 
^< I am tired," he said, '^ of exile ; and as there 
is a reward offered by die Eing for my head, I had 
rather it were conferred on you, who were always 
faithful to me while I was faithful to myself, than 
on any one else." Kirkpatripk, however, acted 
kindly and generously. He secured the Earl in 
some secret abode, and did not deliver him up to 
the King until he had a promise of his life. Douglas 
was then ordained to be put into the Abbey of 
Lindores, to which sentence he submitted calmly, 
only using a popular proverb, <' He that cannot do 
better roust be a monk." He Uved in that convent 
four years afterwards, and with him, as the last of 
Us family, expired the principal branch of these 
tremendous Earls of Douglas. 
Other Scottish families arose upon their ruins 
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in consequeDce of the distribution made of tlieir 
immenae forfeited estates, to those ivhobad assiBt- 
ed the King in suppressing their power. Amongst 
these the Earl of Angus, who, although ifiTwaiyMiT* 
to the Earl of Douglas^ had sided wiSi the King, 
received b^ far the greater share, to an amount, 
indeed, which enabled the family, as we riudl see, 
to pursue the same ambitious course as that of 
their kinsfolk of the elder branch, although they 
neither rose to such high elevation, nor sumk into 
the same irreparable ruin which was the lot of the 
original family. 

Hamilton also rose into power on the faQ of the 
Douglas. His opportune desertion of his kins* 
man at Abercora was accounted good service, and 
was rewarded with laige grants oi land^and at last 
with the hand of the King's eldest daughter in 
marriage. 

Sir David Scott of Kirkurd and Buccleuch ob- 
tained also great gifls of land for his clan's service 
and his own, at the battle of Arkinhofane, and be- 
gan that course of greatness which raised his family 
to the ducal dignity. 

Such, my dear child, is the course of the w<Mld, 
in which the downfall of onQ great man or family 
is the means of advancing oti^rs, as a falling tree 
throws it seed upon the ground, and causes young 
plants to arise in its room. 

The English did not make much war upon Scot- 
land during this reign, being engaged at home widi 
their dreadful civil wars of York and Lancaster. 
For the same reason, perhaps, the Scots had the 
advantage in the battle of Sark, and in two other 
actions. 
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Relieved from the rivalship of the DoMglaa^ and 
froBQ the pressure of constant war with England, 
James II. governed Scotland firmly. The king- 
dom enjoyed considerable tranquillity during his 
reign ; and his last Parliament were able to recom- 
mend to him the regular and firm execution of the 
laws, as to a prince who possessed the full means 
of discharging his kingly ofiice, without resistance 
from evil doers or infimgers of justice. This wa^ 
in 1458. But only two years afterwards all these 
fidr hopes Wfflre blighted* . . 

The strong Boraer Castle of Roxburgh had re- 
mained in the hands of the English ever si^ce the 
fatal battle of Duiham. The Emg was determined 
to recover this bulwark of the kmgdom. Break- 
ing tlttough a truce which existed with England at 
the time, James summoned together the fiill forc0 
of his kingdom to accomplish t&s great enteiprise* 
The nobles attended in numbers, and well accom- 
panied, at the summons of a priiice who waa air 
ways respected, and generally successful in his 
lOQiiitaiy imdertaUogs, Even Donald of the Isles 
proved himself a loyal and submissive vassal ; and 
while he came wi^ a force which ^ wed his great 
authority, he placed it submissively at the disposal 
of his aover^n. His men were arrayed in the 
. Hi^and fashion, wilii shirts of mail| two-handed 
swords, axes, and bows and airows ; and Donald 
offered, when the Scots.should enter England, that 
he would march a mile in front of the King's host, 
and take upon himself the danger of the first on- 
net But James's first object was the siege pf 
Boxburgh. This strong Castle was situated ctk 
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an eminence near the junction of Tweed and 
Teviot ; the waters of the Teviot, raised by a 
damhead or wear, flowed round the fortreas, and 
its walls were as strong as the engineers of the 
time could raise. On former occasions it had 
been taken by stratagem, but James was now to 
proceed by a regular siege. 

With this purjpose he established a battery of 
such large clum*sy cannon as were constructed at 
tiiat time, upon die north side of the river Tweed. 
The siege had lasted some time, and the army be- 
gan to 1^ weary of the undertaldng, when they re- 
ceived new spirit from the arrival of the Eaii of 
Huntly with a gallant body of fresh troops. The 
King, out of joy at these succours, commanded 
his artillery to fire a volley upon the Castle, and 
stood near the cannon himself, to mark the effect 
of the shot. The guns of the penod were awk- 
wardly framed out of bars of iron, fastened toge- 
ther by hoops of the same metal, somewhat in the 
flame manner in which barrels are now made. 
They were, therefore, far more liable to accidentt) 
than modern cannon, which are cast in one entire 
solid piece, and then bored hollow by a machine. 
One of diese ill-made guns burst in going off. A 
fragment of iron broke James's thigh-bone, and 
killed him on the spot. Another splinter wounded 
the Earl of Angus. No other person sustained 
injury, though many stood around. Thus died 
James the Second of Scotland, in the twenty- 
ninth year of his life, afler reigning twenty-four 
years. 

This King did not possess the elegant accooi* 
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plkhments of his father; and the maimer inirhich 
be 9lew Douglas must be admitted as a stain upon 
his reputation. Tet he was upon the whole a good 
Frinccy and was greatly lamented by his subjects* 
A thom tree, in & Duke of Roxburg)ie's paikat 
Fleurs, still lahows the spot where he died* 
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"Heign of James IIL — Insurrection of (he Homes 
tmd Hepbums — Murder of the King. 



Upon the lamentable death of James II., the 
army which lay before Roxburgh was greatly dis- 
couraged, and seemed about to raise the siege. 
But Margaret, the widow of their slain Monarch, 
appeared in their council of war, leading in fcer 
eldest son, a child of eight years old, who was the 
successor to the crown, and spoke to them these 
gallant words : '* Fye, my noble lords, think not 
now shamefully to give up an enterprise which is 
80 bravely begun, or to abandon the revenge of 
this unhappy accident which has befallen before 
this ill-omened castle. Forward, my brave lords, 
and persevere in your undertaking, and never tum 
your backs till diis siege is victoriously ended. 
Let it not be said that such brave champions 
needed to hear from a woman, and a widowed 
one, the courageous advice and comfort which she 
ought rather to receive from you." The Scottish 
nobles received this heroic address with shouts 
of applause, and persevered in the siege of Rox- 
burgh Castle, until the- garrison, receiving no re- 
lief, were obliged to surrender the place through 
famine. The governor is stated to have been 
put to death, and in the animosity of the Scots 
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mg9ia»i 9verfkbing concerned with the death of 
their King, they levelled the walls of the Castle 
with the ground, luid the Scottish army returned 
TicloriouB Irom an enterprise which had cost thi^n 
80 deaz. 

The minority of James III. was more j^rosper* 
Ous than that of his father and grandfather. The 
ILiUffs of state were guided by the experienced 
vaupd^m <^ Bishc^ Kennedy. Roxburgh was^ as 
W0 tv^ve Baidf tslken and destroyed. Berwick, 
4t]|JQg the dissensions of the Civil ' Wars of £ng* 
laodf was suirendered to the ScotSy and the do- 
WoiQiis of ^e Islands of Orkney and Zetlaigd^ 
wtrieb bM hitberto bejonged to &e Kuigs of Npf* 
w^i 'Were iK^qujted es the niarris^e pc^on of a 
pijncess pf Denmark and Norway, who wes uniteA 
ifk pfom^g^ io the King of Scotland. 

Ti^ese ffivouFabie ^circumstances were $f«t ni- 
terrupled by the death of Archbishop JL^umAy i 
eAer wiick ^vent, one family, that of the Boyds, 
atfurted ^bAo .s\igIi ^ degree of temporary power ^ 
seemed to threaten the public traoquiUity. Tbe 
tutor of James UI^ was Gilbert Kennody^ a wise 
end gmnre man, who continued to regidate the 
studies of the King after the death of his brotheir 
the preliite, but unadvise^y called in to his asi^t- 
iliee Sir Ale^nder the brofher of Lord Boyd, ae 
eoe pv^ WHS jrounger and .fitter than himself tp 
teaeh Jap»es imlil«ry exercises. By means ^ 
4U» eip^itoent, Sir Alexander, Jus brother Loisd 
Beyd, mmi iwo of Ins eons, became so intimati) 
with i^ Vi^ that ttey resolved to ^e him fitnn 
uirfef tte maai^ement of K^^nnedy entirely. The 
Cevurt WHS then residing ^ JUnUthgow, and Ae 
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King, while abroad on a hunting party, waa per- 
suaded to direct his horse's head to Edinburgh, 
instead of returning. Kennedy, the tutor, hastened 
to opposiB the Bang's desire, and seizing his horse 
by the bridle, wished to lead him back to Linlith- 
gow. Alexander Boyd rushed forward, and striking 
with a hunting-staff the old man, who had deserved 
better usage at his hand, forced him to quit the 
King's reio, and accomplished his purpose of car- 
rying James to Edinburgh, where he entered upon 
the administration of af&rs, and having granted a 
solemn pardon to the Boyds for whatever violence 
had oC'Curred in their proceedings, he employed 
them for a time. Sir Thomas, one of Lord Boyd's 
sons, was honoured with the hand of the Princess 
Margaret, the King's eldest sister, and was cre« 
ated Earl of Arran. He deserved even this 
elevation by his personal accomplishments, if he 
approached the character given of him by an 
English gentleman. He is described as <*the 
most courteous, gentle, wise, kind, conmanlon- 
able, and bounteous Earl of Arran ;" — and again, 
as '<a light, able-bodied, well-spoken man, a 
goodly archer, and a knight most devout, most 
perfect, and most true to his lady." 

Notwithstanding his accomplishments, the sud- 
den rise of his family was followed by as sudden a 
fell. The King deprived the Boyds of their 
offices, and caused tliem to be tried for the vio- 
lence committed at Linlithgow, notwithstandiag 
the pardon whith he himself had granted. Sir 
Alexander Boyd was condemned and executed. 
Lord Boyd and his sons escaped, and died in exHe. 
After the death of Sir Thomas, (the Ewl of Arran,) 
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the Princess Margaret was married to the Lord 
Hamilton, to whom she carried the estate and 
title of Arran. 

It was aAer the fall of the Boyds that thi ) King 
came to administer the government in person, 
and that the defects of his character began to ap- 
pear. He was tunorous, a great faUing in a war- 
like age ; and his cowardice made him suspicious 
of his nobility, and particularly of his two bro- 
thers. He was fond of money, and therefore did 
not use that generosity towards his powerful sub- 
jects which was necessary to secure their attach- 
menty but, on the contrary, endeavoured to obtain 
riches by encroaching upon the rights both of 
clergy and laity, and thus made himself at once 
hated and contemptible. He was fond, of the fine 
artSy as they are called, a disposition graceful 
in a moaarch, if exhibited with due regard to his 
digmty. Eut he made architects and musicians 
his principal companions, excluding his nobility 
from the personal familiarity to which he admitted 
those whom the haughty Barons of Scotland term- 
ed masons and fidSers. Cochran, an architect) 
Rogers, a musician, Leonard, a smiths Hommel, a 
tailor, and Torphichen, a frao*«gtnaster, were his 
counsellors and companions. These habits of 
low society excited the hatred of the nobility, who 
began to make comparisons betwixt the Sine and 
his two brothers, the Dukes of Albany, and Mar, 
greatly to the disadvantage of Jamea, 
- Both these princes were of appearance and 
manners such as were then thought ipost suited to 
iheir royal birth. This is the description of the 
9uke of Albany by an ancient Scottish author: 
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He wad Well proportioixed, and tall in 8t<^ure, and 
<^<xflCl6^p' iff his comitenancey that ia to aAy^ hmid* 
laced, red-aoaed, large-^ared, and having a ^ei^ 
atefhl counteikance when it i>lea8ed him to apeak 
tiddi thoae ^^ had diapleascJ him. Mar wan «f 
a less stern temper, and gave great iMisfiiotioa i6 
all who approached hb person, bjthe aoildftMs 
and gentleness of his manners. Both prtiieeB 
were excellent in the military exeiciseft of tfllingi 
hunting, hawking, and other personal aooom|^rii« 
ments, for which their brother, the King, was miit^ 
by taste, or (torn timiditv, although thciy were hi 
those times reckoned mmspensabte to a man of 
rank. 

Perhaps some excuse for the Kitig's feoM may 
be found in th^ turbulent disposition of the Scottish 
nobles, who, Hke the Douglasses and Boydsi often 
nourished schemes of ambition, whidi they eadea* 
voured to gratify by exercising a control ov«r the 
King's person. The following incid^t may aerv<A 
to amuse yoti, among so many melancholy tale% 
ftnd at the same time to show you ^e manflem of 
die Scottish Kings, and the fears which James ent- 
teartained for the enterprises of the nobility* 

About Ae year 1474^ Lord Somernlle betegk 
attendance upon the King's court, Joaiea III, of** 
fered to cotne and visit him at lAa Castfe of 
Cowtbally, near the toim of Oamwatfa, where bib 
then lived in all the rude hospitdky of &e tune, 
for which he was pectidiBrly remarkable. It was 
his custom, when. Wig from iMnne, ho intended 
to return to the castle with a party of guests, 
merely to write the words, l^ale^ mi tosmj dait 
is* spi^ and ranges, meaning by thi« hint that theia 
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should be a great quantity of food prepared, and* 
that the spitff and ranges, or frame-work on which 
they titm^ should be put into employment. Even' 
tiie visit of the King himself did not induce Lord 
Somerville to jsend any other than his usual ifiti- 
mation, only he repeated it three times, and' dis- 
patched it to his castle- by a special messeaiger. 
The paper was dehv^red to the Lady SomerviHe^ 
who, having beerf lately married, was not quite 
accustomed to, read her husband's handwriting, 
-wfaich probably was not very good, in those times 
when noblemen used the sword mcH« than the pen. 
So the lady sent for the steward, andi after laying: 
their heads together, instead of reading SpiaUs 
and raxes, speaies and raxe^ speates and raxes f they 
made out the writing to-be Spears and jacks,' 
^ears and jacks, spears and jacks. Jacks were a* 
sort of leathern doublet, covered with plates of 
iron, worn as Mmour by horsemen of inferior] 
raidc. They concluded ^e meanijig of these ter-* 
rible words, to be, that Lord Somerville was m' 
some distress, or engaged in some quarrel in Edin- 
bujgh, and wanted assistance ; so that, instead of 
killing cattle and preparing for a feast, they col- 
lected amied men together, and got ready for 
a fray* A party of two hundred horsemen were 
speedily assembled, and were trotting over the* 
moors to Edinburgh, when they observed a lai^e 
company of gentlemen- employed in the sport of 
hawking, on the side of Corsett-hilL This was 
Ihe'King and Lord Somerville, who were ob their' 
road toOowthally, taking their sport as they went 
along. The appearance of a numerous body of 
anvfredmen soon turned their game to earnest v 
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and tfae Kinff, who «bw the Lord SonerviUe's 
bviiieraldiebeadoffhe troop, eoockided tiHit h 
ifM aome T^bdlious eoteipnae agiuiuil his pefBon, 
mid chwrged the Baron with treason. ixMrd 
SomerviUe decl«fed his ionooence. <' Tooder," 
'said be» ^' are indeed n^ men end my banner^ bat 
I have no knowledge whatever of the cause that 
haa hro«i|^ them here. But if your Grace will 
permit me to ride forward, I will soon see Oe 
cause of this disturbance* In the meantime, let 
my eldest sou tamd heir remain as ahostage in your 
Grace's power, and let him lose his head if I prove 
false to mj duty.** The Kmg Boc<»dingly p^- 
mttted Lord Sonierville to ride towards lus follow- 
ers, when the matter was sooa explained by thcMie 
who i^ommanded them. The mistake was then 
only sub)eetftf merriment; for the King, looking 
«t the letter, pfotested be himself would have read 
it speard and jacks, rather then i^ats and raxes. 
When th^ came to Cowthally, the ladhr was much 
out of countenance at the mii^ake. But the King 
greistly praised her (or the dispatch whiob she haS 
used in raising men to assist her husband, and 
mid he l!ff>ped ^e woidd always iiave ^a brave a 
band at his service, when the King and Kingdem 
ref^iired ttmwu And thus eveiythmg went ha^j 

od; 

It was naitinal that a Prince of ati»td» and fit 
the same time a severe diapositiQ^, such as J^ames 
HI. seems to have had, AoM see with ansae^ 
4ie hoii w^akh his brothens posseiflsd evw tibs 
bsarts of Us su^eots ; and the insii M iiti o np ^fihe 
unworthy fendiara of his private hours torned tbat 
^maety and suspicion into dea«By mi implm^blo 
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i#atred» • Yanous causes combined to miaee 6^ 
mean and obscure fiivourites of James to sow 
eninity betwkt him and bis brothers* The IJopies 
and Hepburtis, faoulies which had risen iato ad« 
dittoiial power after the fall of the Do«%lassest 
had several private disputes with Albany concern- 
ing privileges and property belonging to the. Eajrl- 
dom of March, which had been conferred on him 
by bis fother. Albany was also Lord Ward^n.of the 
east frontiers, and in that capacijty bad. restrained 
and disobliged those powerful clans. To be re-« 
venged, they made interest with Robert Cocbrai^, 
^ Kii^« principal adviser, and gave him, it is^ 
said, large bribes to pat Albany out of cr64it wi<h 
tike SiBg« Cochran's own< interest suggested the 
same vfle e^urae^ iar he must have been sensible 
tliat Albany and Mar disapproved of the EJa^A 
intimacy withhio) and his companions^ 

These uawortl^favourtes, therefore, set fiiem* 
selves to iffl the Sing's nund with apprebemsions 
of daagws which iMere to ariise to hm from bis 
brothers, liiey informed htm that the Gad of 
Mar had oonsuM iritdkes when wi hem A0 
Ems ^uld die^ and thai it h9iihmmma»yimtei 
thotiie should ML by means of his nearest rela* 
tionB. T%iey brought to James also an aiBtioJofery 
that is, a man who pMeoded to caiiMdate fiiti^Q 
events by the motion of the stars, who told him 
that in Seodand a liga riu>idd be killed l^ im 
own wfae^ All these things wiou^^ on the 
jeakuB and tiipid disposition of the Siogisa tot 
he seiaed upon hoik his breteeeu ASbmy wm 
kaprisoned in die castle of £dUMic^ but Mm^n 
^e was instaiitly decided. Tht Kmg €«Hi94 Vm 
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brother to be put to death by stifling him in a 
bath, or, as other historians say, by causing him to 
be bled to death* James UI. committed this 
horrid crime, in-order to»avoid dangers which were 
in a great measure imaginary ; but we shall find 
that tibe death of his brother Mar rather eadaa- 
-gered than added to his safety. 

Albany was in danger of the same fate^ but 
some of his friends in France or Scotland had 
formed a plan of rescuing him. A. small sloop, 
came into the road-stead of Leith, loaded with 
wine of Gascony, and two small barrels were sent 
up as a present to the imprisoned Prince. Tize, 
guard having sufiered the casks to be carried to. 
Albany's chamber, the Duke, examining, them ia 
private, found that one of them contained a roll 
of wax, enclosing a letter, exhorting him to make 
his escape, and promising that t^ little vessel, 
which brought the wine should be ready to receive 
him if he could gain the water-side. The l^ttei^ 
conjured him to be speedy, as there was a purpose 
to behead him on the day following. A coil of 
ropes was also enclosed in ixe same cask, to efiect 
his desc^it from the castle wall, and the precipice 
upon which it is built There was a faithful at- 
tendant, his chamb^lai0> imprisoned with him in 
the same chamber, who promised to assist :his 
master in this perDous undertaking. The first 
point was to secure the captain of Ihe . gu^d ; for 
which purpose Albany invitedhim to sup^with ium^ 
in order, as the Duke.pretended, to taste the good 
wine which had been presented to.hjm. The 
captain of the guard, having placed his watches 
where he thought there was danger^ came to th^ 
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Xbftd ^^ttirtook of ft ooUatton. Afler sttpi^r, Ihe 
iiSf^ ZhdBe eng^iged llbii ki pluyifig af tllbles and dte^j 
^^ aAdlih#€ii]^ti) <Ml0dl*esideakof fife, aadpMM 
>$^ with tme hy iie ehaaiberiain, bogaii to gnm 
f ^ drow£^5 89 did his att^ttdadls, on i^om Ae ^uor 
Inrd not beeii spared. TItdtk i^ Duke &t Albany, 
^' a etrofig tmtk and det^peraie, leapt ftom taJtiktf and 
iofi! i»talri^ed the ciqitain with a wianser or dagger, so 
ii^ d»t he died oti die s^. The hke be did to tWD 
tif i>f ^e daplain's olen^ and the diamberlain dia^ 
Its. patohed the other, and threw their bodies oft the 
fire. This was ^ more easUy acoompMi^ied tet 
Ifiie soldiers were iotoxicaied and stap^ed< They 
dien took ^ kejs from the captaui's pocket, and 
getting out upon ^ wtils, ehose a retired comer, 
out of the watchmen's sight, to make their peri-* 
loos descent. Hie chaittierlain tried M go i&wn 
the rop6 fii^t, but it was too short, 80>tetlie ieHi 
tt- imd broke his t^gh-bone* He then called to hin 
master to make the rope longer. Albany reiamed 
to his aparlmeht, and took the sheets fiora ib/B bed, 
with which he lengthened ^ rape, so thdt her 
descended th6 ^cipioe in safety. He then got 
his chamberidn on Ms back, and conveyed him to 
a place of safety, Where he might remain eoa- 
oealed till Ins hurt was cured, and Went himself (0 
tiM sea^de, i^ien, upon the appointed signal, a 
boat came ashore^ and took Mm off to the veBdei, 
in which he sailed Ibr France. 

Dtiting the nighC, the guards, who ktteW tet 
Hieir oilier was in the IMie's atMtrtinent mHi 
four men, could not but suppose ihat all was safe $' 
but when daylight showed &em the rope hang^ 
from lite waMsj they beealifeo alarmed^ and hvtsteiled 
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to the DtilcA^fl lodffiDffs. Heie they found die 
body of one manljring near the door, and Ibe 
corpses of the Captain and other tw^ ly»g upon 
the file. The King was much surprised at so 
strange an escape, and would give no credit to it 
till he had examined the place with his own eyes. 

The death of Mar, and the flight of Albany, in- 
creased Ae insolence of King James's unw<»thy 
favourites. Robert Cochran, the mason, rose into 
great power, and as every man's petition to Uie 
King came through his hands, and he expected 
and received bribes to give his countenance, he 
amassed so much wealth, that he was able in his 
turn to bribe the King to confer on him the Earl- 
dom of Mar, with the lands and revenues of the 
deceased Prince* - All men were filled with indig- 
nation to see the inheritance of the murder^ 
Duke, the son of the King of Scotland, conferred 
upon a meian upstart like this Cochran. He was 
gully of another piece of mal-administration, by 
mixing the silver coin of the kingdom with brass 
and lead, and thereby decreasing its real value, 
while orders were given by proclamation to take 
it at the same rate as if it were composed of pure 
silver. The people refused to sell their com and 
other commodities for this debased coin, which 
introduced great distress, confusion, and scarcity. 
Some one told Cochran, that this, money should 
be called in, and gold coin issued in its stead ; but 
he was so confident of the currency of the Cochran* 
placks, as the people called them, that he said, — 
<< The day I am hanged they may be called in ; 
not sooner." This speech, whjich he made in 
jest, proved true in realky^ - . 

In the year 1482, the disputes with England 
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luid come to a gjceaX height, and Edward lY . made 
prepdjstions to invade Scotland, principally in the 
hope of lecovering the town of Berwick. He in- 
vited the Duke of Albany from France to join him 
in this undertaking, promising to place him on 
the Scottish throne instead of his brother. This 
was held out in order to take advantage of the 
unpopularity of King James, and the general disr* 
position which manifested itself in Scotland in 
favour of Albany. 

. But, however discontented with their sovereign, 
the Scottish nation showed themselves in no way. 
disposed to receive another king, from the hands, 
of the English. The Parliament assembled, and 
unanimously determined on ni^ar against Edward 
the Robb^, as they called Edward lY. To sup* 
port this violent language, James ordered the 
whole array of the kingdom, that is, all the men 
who were bound to discharge military service, to 
asssemble at the Borough-moor of Edinbuigh, 
from whence they marched to Lauder, and en- 
camped between the river Leader and the town to 
the number of fifly thousand men. 

But the great barons, who had there assembled 
with their followers, were less disposed to advance 
against the English than to correct the abuses of 
]£ng James's administration. 

Many of the nobility and barons held a secret, 
council in the church of Lauder, where they en^" 
larged upon the evils which Scotland sustained 
through the insolenceandc<»Tuptionof Cochranand. 
his associates. While they were thus declaiming, 
Lord Gray requested H^ attention to a fable., 
"The mice," he said, **1[>eing much annoyed by the 
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penecH^tttt of tke cat, resolved ^at al>^ ahoold be 
hiin^ ahoutptua's oeck^to gireaotice when ilie was 
coming. But though the measore was agreed 
to in wl council, it could not be canied info effect, 
becawM no mouse had courage enough to tmder- 
tidEe to tie the bell to the neck ef ^leir fonnidable 
enemy.'' This was as mudi as to say, that 
tfaoiijni thej miffht make bold resdudons against 
the King's mimsters, yet it would be difficult to 
find, any one courageous enough to act upon ttiera« 

Arohibald, £ari of Angus, a man of gigantic 
strength and intre|Hd courage, and head <^ that 
second ftmily of Douglas wiiom I before vaen^ 
tiened, started up when Gray had done speakmg. 
<" f am he,'' he said, " who will beU the eat;'' 
fi^6^ wUch expression he was disdngmshed by 
the name of Be^-tiie-Cai to his dying day. 

Wh^ dms ei^aeed, a loud audioritatiTe knook« 
ing was heard at ue door. This annoimced Ifo 
atrival of Cochran, attended by a guard of diree 
hundred men, attached to his own person, dressed 
in his livery c^ white, witib bkck facings, .a»d 
armed with partizaas. His own persona! appear- 
ance corresponded with this magnificent attend- 
anee. fie was attired in a riding suit of black 
velvet, and had round his neck a fine ohaHi of 
gold, whilst a bugle-horn, tipped and mounted with 
gold, hui^ dGwn by his side. His hdhnet was 
botne k^tbre him, richly inlaid with the same 
metal ; eren Ins tent -and tent-cords were of sSk, 
incflead of ordinaiy msterids. In this gallant 
guise, Slaving learaed ^re was some council 
holding amon^ 4ie nobifity, he came to see what 
*ey were doing, and it was with diis putpose ftnt 
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he knocked fimously at the door of the church. 
Btr Robert Douglas of Lochleven, who had the 
chaige of watchi^ the door, d^maiided who was 
there. When Cochran answered, ** The Earl dT 
Mar," the nobles greaJdy rejoiced at hearing he 
was come, to deliver himself, as jt were, into their 
hands. 

Ad Codbran entered the church, Angus, to make 
good his promise to bell the cat, met him, and 
jradety palled the gold chain from Us neck, saying, 
** A htuter would better become hun.^' Sir Ro- 
%cirt Douglas, lU the same time, snatched away 
his hugle^^m, saying, '^ Tliou hast been an hunter 
of misdvef too long." 

** Is dtts jest or earnest, my lords?" said 
Cochran, more astonished than alarmed at this 
rude receiption. 

** It is sad earnest," said they, " and that thou 
and thy accomplices shall feel; for you have 
abused the King's favour towards you, and now 
you shatt have your reward accordinjg to your 
deserts." 

It does not appear that Cochran or Us guards 
offered any resistance. A part of the nobility 
went to the King's pavilion, and, while some en- 
gaged Mm in conversation, others seized upon 
Leonard, Hommel, Torphichen, and the rest, with 
Preston, one of the only two gentlemen amongst 
King James's mini<ms, and hastily condemned 
them to instant death, as having misled the King, 
«ad miflgovomed the kmgdom. The only person 
who escaped was John Ramsay of Balmain, a 
youth of honourable birth, who eloped the King 
Quod the waist when he saw the others seized 
VOL. I. * 2a 
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upon. Him the nobles, spared in respect of his 
youth, for he was not above sixteen years, and of 
the King's earnest intercession in his b^nlfl 
There was a loud acclamation among tiie troops^ 
who contended with each other in offering tbesr 
tent-ropes, and the halters of their horses, to be 
the means of executing these obnoxious ministers. 
Cochran, who was a man of audacity, and had 
first attracted the King's attention by his bdi^- 
viour in a duel, did not lose his courage, thou^ 
he displayed it in an absurd manner. He had the 
vanity to request that his hands might not be tied 
with a hempen-rope, but with a silk-cord, which 
he offered to furnish from those of his pavilion ; 
but this was only teaching his enemies how to give 
his feelings additional paiiu They told him he 
was but a false thief, and should die with all maix- 
ner of shame ; and they were at pains to prbcure 
a hair- tether, or halter, as still more ignominious 
than one of hemp. With this they hanged Coch- 
ran, over the centre of the bridge of Lauder, (now 
demolished,) in the middle of lus companions, who 
were suspended on each side of him. When the 
execution was finished, the lords returned to 
Edinburgh, where they resolved that ttfe King 
should remain in the Castle under a gentle and 
respectful degree of restraint. 

In the meantime, the j£nglish obtained posses- 
sion of Berwick, which important place was never 
again recovered by the Scots, though they cfoii- 
tinned to assert their claim to that bulwark of the 
Eastern Marches. The English seemed disposed 
to prdsecute their advantages ; but the Scottish 
army, having moved to Haddin^on to fight them. 
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a peace wasr concluded, partly by the mediation 
of the Duke of Albany, who had seen the vanity 
of any hopes which the English had given him, 
and, laying aside his views upon the crown, seem- 
ed desirous to become the means of restoring 
peace to the country. 

The Duke of Albany, and the celebrated 
Hichard Duke of Gloucester, (aflerwards Richard . 
the Third,) are said to have negotiated the terms ' 
of peace, as weU between the King and his no- 
bility, as between France and England. They 
had a personal meeting at Edinburgh with the 
Council of Scottish Lords who had managed the 
affau^ of the kingdom since the King's imprison- 
ment. The Council would pay np respect to the 
Duke of Gloucester, who, as an Englishman, they 
justly thought had no right to interfere in the 
afiairs of Scotland ; but to the Duke of Albany 
they showed much reverence, requesting to know , 
what he required at their hands. 

'' First of all," he said, *^ I desire that the King, 
my brother, be set at liberty." 

'< My Lord," said Archibald Bell-the-Cat, who 
was their Chancellor, " that shall be presently 
dome, and the rather that you desire it. As to the 
person who is with you, (meaning the Duke of 
Gloucester,) we know him not ; neither will we 
^ant anything at his asking* But we know you 
to.be the. King's brother, and nearest heir to his 
Graise afler.his infant son. Therefore, we put the 
Kmg's person at your disposal, trusting that he 
will act by your, advice in future, and govern the 
kingdom, so as not to excite the discontent of the 
people^ or render it necessaiy for us, who are th9 
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nobles of ScoUandi to act contrary to his plM* 
sure.** 

James being thus set at Hbeity, beeamoi to ap« 
pearance, so perfectly reconciled wUh his brothtr, 
the Duke of Albany, that the two royal brothers 
used the same chamber, the same table, and flia 
same bed. While the King attended to the bdid- 
ings and amusements in which he took pleasuret 
Albany administered the aflkhs of tiie kingdon, 
and, for some time, with applause. Bat the mn* 
bition of his temper began again to show itself; 
the nation became suspicious of his iutimote cob- 
nexion with ^e English, and just appreheosioiis 
were entertained that the Duke aimed sttU at ob» 
talninff the crown by assistance of Rich^d HI., 
new King of England. The Duke was, therefore, 
once more obliged to fly into England, where he 
remained for some time, assisting the English 
against his countr3rmen. He was present at thai 
skirmish in 1483, where the old Eari of Douglas 
was maide prisoner, and only escaped by the speed 
of his horse. Albany soon after retired into 
France, where he formed a marriage with a daugh* 
ter of the Earl of Boulogne, by whom he liaed a 
son, John, afterwards Regent of Scothmd in ihb 
days of James Y. Albany himself vnm wouadad 
severely by the spKnter of a lance at oao of the 
tournaments, or tilting-matchesi whkli I have d»* 
acribed to you« and died in ooBsequeoce* The 
fickleness with which he changed fifomoae sideto 
another, disappointed the h^ ideas whicft had 
been formed of hiis character in yoaHh. 

Freed from his brother's superintendence, tba 
King gradusdly sunk back int<» ibose psselieai 
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m^bich had' formerly cost him so dear. To pre- 
vent a renewal of the force put on his person, he 
made a rule that none should appear armed in the 
royal presence, except the King's Guard, who 
were placed under the command of that same 
John Ramsay of Balmain, the only one of his for- 
mer favourites who had been spared by Bell-the- 
Cat, and the other nobles, at the insurrection of 
, Lauder Bridge. This gave high offence in a 
country, where to be without arms was accounted 
both unsafe and dishonourable. 

The King's love of money also grew, as is often 
the case, more excessive as he advanced in years* 
He would hardly grant toything, whether as 
matter of favour or of right, wilhout receiving 
some gift or gratuity, iy this means he accumu- 
lated a quantity of treasure, which, considering 
the poverty of his kingdom, is absolutely marvel- 
lous. His <' black chest," as his strong box was 
popularly called, was brimful of gold and silver 
coins, besides quantities of plate end jewels. Qut 
-while he hoarded these treasures,, he was aug- 
inenting the discontent of both the nobSity and 
people ; and amid the general sense of the mng's 
wesJmess, and hatred of his avarice, a general re- 
bellion was at length excited bgcinst him. 

The King, among other magnificent establish- 
ments, had built a great hall, and a roval chapel, 
within the Castle of Stirling, both of them speci- 
ixxBQB of finely ornamented Gothic architecture. 
He had also established a double choir of musi- 
cians and singing men in the chapel, designing 
that one complete band should attend him mere- 
ever he went, to perform Divine service before Us 

23* 
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person, while the other, as conqriete m eyeiy r<e 
spect, should remain in dady attimdance ia the 
royidchapd. 

As this establishment neeessanlj ineunred coq 
siderable expense, James proposed to annex to it 
the revenues of the Prioiy of Coldiaihamet in 
Berwickshire* This rich Pkiorf had its lands 
amongst the possessions of the Homes and the 
Hepbmtis, who had established it as a kind of 
right that the Prior should be of one or other of 
these two families. In order to insure then- beiof 
favourably treoited in such baigatas as either S 
them might btre to maJce with the Church. Whei^ 
therefore, these powerful clans understood that, 
instead of a Home or Hepburn being named Prior, 
tiie King intended tohestowthe revenues aiCoUr 
ingfaame to maintain Us Royal Chapel aA StiiliBg» 
they became extremely indignant, and began le 
hold a seeret correspondence, and fona idliaoceay 
with aD the discontented men in Seotlaad, and 
especially with Angus, and such other lords as had 
been eq^ed in the affiur of Lauder Bridge, who 
nahirallf entertained apprehensions that the King 
would, one day or other, Imd a means of avenging 
himsetffor the sdau^ter of his lavounteB,and the re- 
straint which had be^a imposed on his own person* 

By the time that the Sang beard of this league 
against him, it had reached so great a head mat 
every thing seemed to be prepared for war, since 
6m whole kvds of ^ south of Scotland, who ooold 
eoAect their forces with a mpidity unknown els^ 
whom, were all in the field, and rmdy to aet. The 
King, nalmally timid, was flnducedto fly to ths 
Ifotitu He fortified Hie Castle of Stirling» cem- 
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manded by &&aw of Fmtrie, to whom he commit- 
ted Hie custody of the Prince his sou, and heir- , 
apparent, chiffging the governor neither to let any 
one eater the Casde^ nor pemut any .one to leave 
it, as be loved his honour and his life. Especially 
he commuided him to let no one have access to 
bis son. His treasures he deposited in Edinbursfa 
Castle; and having thus placed in safety, as he 
thought, the two thmgs he loved best in the world, 
be hastened to the north country, where he was 
joined by the great lords and gentlemen to the 
north of the Forth ; so that it seemed as if the 
south and the north of Scotland were about to 
fight against each other. 

The King, in passing through Fife, visited the 
)ast Earl of Douglas, who had been compelled, as 
I have before told you, to become a monk in the 
Abbey of IdUidores. He ofiered bdm full reconci- 
liatien and forgiveness, if he would <mce more 
come out into the world, place himself at the bead 
of his vassals, and by the terror of his former au- 
thority, wi&draw from the banners of the rebel 
peers such of the southland-men, as might still re- 
member the fame of Douglas. But the views ef 
the old Earl were turned towards anoUier world, 
and he replied to the King — *^ Ah, sir, year Grace 
has kept me and your black co^et so long under 
lock and key, that the time in which we mi^ hava 
done you good service is passed and gone." la 
saying this, he alluded to the King's bcmrd of trea- 
sure, wbi<^, if he had spent it in time, mi^t have 
attached many to his person, as he, Douglas, when 
youi^r, could have raised men in his b^alf ; but 
now the period of getting aid from either source 
ivaa. passed away. 
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Meanwhile, Angus, Home, Bothwell, and othen 
of the insurgent nobjlity, determined, if possible, 
to get into their hands the person of the Prince, 
resolving that, notwithstanding his being a child, 
thej would avail themselves of his authority to op- 
pose that of his father. Accordingly, they bribed, 
with a la^e sum of money, Shaw, the governor of 
Stirling Castle, to deliver the Piince (afterwards 
James lY.) into their keeping. When they had 
possessed themselves of Prince James's person, 
they collected their army, and published proclama- 
tions in his name, intimating that King James m. 
was bringing Englishmen into the countiy to assist 
in overturning its liberties, — ^that he had sold the 
frontiers of Scotiand to the £arl of Northumber- 
land, and to the governor of Berwick, and declar- 
ing that they were united to dethrone a King whose 
intentions were so unkingly, and to place his son 
in his stead. These allegations were false ; but 
the King was so unpopular, that they were listened 
to and believed. 

James, in the meantime, arrived before Stilling 
at the head of a considerable army, and passing 
to the gate of the Castle, demanded entrance. 
Buttiie governor refused to admit him. The King 
then eagerly demanded his son, to which the 
treacherous governor replied, that the lords had 
taken tiie Prince from him against his wiU. Then 
the poor King saw that he was betrayed, and said 
in wrath, <* False villain, thou hast betrayed me ; 
but if I live, thou shalt be rewarded according to 
thy deserts !'' If the King had not been thus 
Creacherouslv deprived of Stirling Castle, he might, 
by means of that fortress, have avoided *a biUtle 
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tuitil more forces had come up to his assistance ; 
and, in that case, might have overpowered the rehel 
lords, as his fathet- did the Douglasses before 
Abercom. Yet having with him an army of nearly 
thirty thousand men, he moved boldly towards the 
insurgents. The Lord David Lindsay of ^ the 
Byres, in particular, encouraged the King to ad- 
vance. He had joined him with a thousand horse 
and three thousand footmen from the counties of 
Fife and Kinross ; ^d now riding up to the King 
on a fiery grey horse, he lighted down, and entreat- 
ed the King's acceptance of that noble animal, 
ivhich, whether he had occasion to advance or re- 
treat, would beat every other horse in Scotland/ 
provided the King could keep his saddle. 

The King upon this took courage, and advanced 
against the rebels, confident in his great superiority 
of numbers. The field of battle was not above a 
mile or two distant from that where Bruce had de- 
feated the English on the glorious day of fiannock- 
bum, but the fate of his descendant aud successos 
was widely different 

The King's army was divided into three great 
bodies. Ten thousand highlanders, under Huntly 
and Athole, led the van^ — ^ten thousand more, from 
the westland counties, were led by the Iiords of 
lErskine, Graham, and Menteith. The King was 
to command the rear, in which the burghers sent 
by the different towns were stationed. The Earl 
of Crawford and Lord David I^ndsay, with the 
men of Fife and Angus, had the right wing ; Lord 
Ruthven commanded the lefl, with the people of 
Stratheam and Stormont 

Hie King, thus moving forward in order of 
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battle, called for the horse which Lord David 
Lindsay had given him, that he mi^ ride forwurd 
and observe the motions of the enemy. Hesavr 
them from an eminence advancing in thnie din*- 
sions, having about six thousand men in each. The 
Homes and Hepburns had the first division, widi 
the men of the £ast Borders and of East Lothian. 
The next was composed of the Western Borderers, 
or men of Liddesdale and Annandale, with maxty 
from Galloway. The third (]|^vision consisted of 
the rebel lords and their choicest followers, brings 
ing with them the young Prince James, and dia- 
pla3dng the broad banner of Scotland. 

nhen the King beheld his own ensign unfurled 
against him, and knew that his son was in the hos- 
tile ranks, his heart, never very courageous, began 
altogetlier to fail him ; for he remembered tiie pro- 
phecy, that he was to fall by his nearest of kin, 
and also jvhat the astrologer had told him of the 
Scottish lion which was to be strangled by his own 
whelps. These idle fears so preyed on James's 
mind, that they became visible to those around 
him, who conjured him to retire. But at that mo* 
ment the battle began. 

The Homes and Hepburns attacked the King's 
vanguard, but were repulsed by the Highlanders 
with volleys of arrows. On this the Boiderera of 
Liddesdale and Annandale, who bore spears lon- 
ger than those used in the other parts of Scotland, 
charged with the wild and furipus cries, winch they 
called their slogany and bore down the royal forces 
opposed to them. 

Surrounded by sights and sounds to which h^ 
^ra8 so little accustomed; James lost his remain 
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log presence of mind, and turning his back^ fled 
towards Stirling. But he was unable to muiage 
the grey horse given him by Lord Lindsay, wnich, 
taking the bit in his teeth, ran full gallop down-hill 
into a little hamlet, where was a mill, called Bea- 
ton's Mill. A woman had come out to draw 
water at the mill«dam, hut, terrified at seeing a 
man in complete armour coming down towards 
her at full speed, she left her pitcher, and fled 
back into the mill. The sight of the pitcher fright- 
^led'the King's horse, so that he swerved as he 
was about to leap the brook, and James, losing his 
seat, fell to -the ground, where, being 'heavily 
armed and sorely bruised, he remained motionless. 
The people came out,- took him into the mill, and 
laid him on a bed. When he came to himself, he 
demanded the assistance of a priest. The miller's 
wife asked who he was, and he imprudently re- 
plied, << I was your King, this morning." With 
equal imprudence the poor woman ran to the 4oor, 
and calljsd with loud exclamations for a priest to 
confess the King. <' I am a priest," said an un- 
known person, who had just come up ; ^< lead me 
to the King." When he saw the King, he 
kneeled with apparent humility, and asked him, 
** Whether he was mortally wounded ?'* James 
reptied, that his hurts were not mortal, if they 
were carefully looked to ; but, in the meantime, 
he desired to be Confessed, and receive pardon of 
Yob sins from a priest, according to the fashion of 
the Catholic Church. <' This shall presently give 
thee pardon !" answered the assassin ; and, draw- 
ing a poinard, he stabbed the King four or five 
times to the very heart ; then took the body on 
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his back and departed, no man opposing hmiy and 
no nan knowing vhnt he did with the body. 

Who this murderer was has never been disco- 
vered, nor whether he was really a priest or not. 
There were three persons, Lord Gray, Stirling of 
Keir, and one Borthwick a priest, observed 4o 
pursue the King closely, and it was supposed that 
one or other of them did the bloody deed. It is 
remaricable that Gray was the son of that Shr Pa- 
trick, commonly called Cowe Gray, who assisted 
James II. to dispatch Douglas in Stirling Castle. 
It would be a singular c<Nncidence if the sonof th» 
active agent in Douglas's death should have been 
the actor in that of King James's son. 

Tho battle did not last long aflcr the Sing left 
the lieM, the royal party drawing off towards Stir- 
ling, and the victors returning to their camp. It 
was fought upon the 18th June, 1488. 

Thus died King James the Third, an unwise and 
unwarlike Prince ; although, setting aside fbe 
murder of his brother the Earl of Mar, hia olMirac- 
ier is rather that of a weak and avaricious man, 
than of a cruel and criminal sovereign. His taste 
for the fine arts would have been becoming in a 
private person, though it was carried to a pitch 
which interfered with his duties as a sovereign.' 
He fell, like most of his family, in the flower of 
his age, being only thirty-six yeai*s ok). 
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